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Noted Baritone, Scored 
One of the Outstanding 
Successes of Recent Years 
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Gives His Annual New 
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José Iturbi Again Triumphs. 


Carnegie Hall was packed and 
many sat on the stage when José 
Iturbi, the Spanish pianist; gave his 
first New York recital of the present 
season last night in Carnegie Hall. 
From time to-time there were salvos 
of applause: On certain of these oc- 
casions Mr. Iturbi, returning gra- 
clously to his instrument, ran his 
fingers noiselessly over the keys, 
performing ghostly arpeggios in the 
manner that has enraptured his fol- 
lowing, and then played encores. The 
sensational success of his first Amer- 


ican tour last season had guaranteed 
sO much of & reception in advance. 
And what of his playing? 

Mr. Iturbi has, very rarely, the apti- 
tude for eighteenth century. style, es- 
pecially when the music is as charm- 
ing, as decorative and brilliant in its 
spirit as that of Haydn’s E minor 
sonata. More pianists should play 
these sonatas, but to do so they must 
have at least the ite 








animation, the fing mannered eke 
ment that Mr, Iturbi brought to the 


rom this essentially harpsichord 
music of a by-gone age pares very 
appropriately in harpsic ord style, 
r. Iturbi. turned to the composer 
who is the complete antithesis of 
Haydn—that is to say, to Cesar 


Franck of the ‘‘Prelude, Theme and 





Variations,’™ which have been edited 
by Harold Bauer. And here, with the 
li ft shown, 
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phere like clouds 
tie theme whi 

from some old mystery play, a melo- 
dy of sweet, humble, simple intent— 
the theme which might be a cradle 
song or a laudation addressed to the 


Vig. 

is theme haunts Franck’s imag- 
ination. He does not wait for his 
Variations to harp upon it. It is 
ever present with him as a seraph 
song, unheard by those adrift in the 
wart, would sing itself, always, in 
the ear of some listening mystic. 


| as cherubs smile from the elouds 


}in old Italian pictures. This b 


id i abe Me. 

and reverie were conveyé a 

|Tturbl with an imtenigel ronor- 

Hon, —oblestivity “which —“achlewed 
~ wry 

sat Accent, and 
revealed Iya tho t. ewes 

en came the fireworks of- the 
concert—another very abrupt and 
bree ged contrast, although the essen- 
| tial shortcomings of the music were 
he little jarring after the true and 
|radiant communications of ‘“‘Papa 
| Franck.’”’ The vehicle was Bala- 
| kireff’s ‘“‘Islamey.’’ It was per- 
formed with - n speed, 
_virtuosity rampant, In 
a word, Mr. Iftirbi made the most 
of the piece, having placed it boldly 
in a high relief, where it was a little 
out.of its proper company, in the 
middle of a program. Needless to 
say, he was applauded, and his en- 
core on that occasion was Debussy’s 
“L’Isle Joyeuse.”’ 

He returned thereafter to solid 
fare: the D major Ballade and G 
minor Rhapsody of Brahms, and 
finally he had a Spanish oup, 
pieces by Albeniz, and a first per-| 
formance of a theme and variations 
“El Vito,” composed for Mr. Iturbi 
by Manuel Infante. The performance 





of the Ballade did not quite carry. 
It is hard music with which to in- 
voke mood and achieve exactly the 
poetical accent required to affect the 
listener. The Rhapsody was by far 
the finest performance of the two; it | 
had excellent proportions, the epic 
vefm and the heroic ring that pertain 
to the music. 

In playing Albeniz Mr. Iturb! per- 
formed the later version of ‘“‘El Al- 
baicin,’’ which the composer elabo- 
rated after he had been impressed 
by modern French technic and be- 
come a little ashamed, as it seemed, 
of being simply a Spanish musician. 
The ideas of this piece are for our 
taste over-elaborated, and the -com- 

osition too long for its material. 

ut the performance of Mr. Iturbi, 
while it was very precise—was it too 





of mood and scene. And after all 
it would be a bold reviewer who 
would question the authority of this 
interpretation. e 
l shadows in the piece e 


metodles were sensucusly 8 sung. The 
audience was rapturous, 


¢ music of Infante does not 
match that of Albeniz for true orig 
inality and inherent dfstinction, but 
the variations did serve to display 
again Mr. Iturbi's u- 





much so?—was also highly evocative | 
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American 


“He has a fascinat- 
ing personality 
and his audiences 
adore and applaud 
him.” 





Post 
“His amazing fin- 
gers worked their 


customary ne- 
cromancy.” 
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Pianist, Crowds | 
Carnegie Hall 


Jose Iturbi, the young Spanish 


pianist, has now unmistakably | 
been taken up by the town in-a | 
Ww - jay. A year ago | 
he was still caviar to the many)! 
but last night, at his first’ ap- | 
pearance this season, people _all | 
but fought their way into Carnegie 
Fall to hear him play, Standing | 
foom and stage seats accommo- 
dated the overflow. : 
Mr. Iturbi’s popularity is not | 
difficult to come at. He has a| 
rarely engaging. personality in| 
whic e rather fussy. airs and | 
graces of the virtuoso _play no | 
part. Indeed, his stage manner— | 
when he is not involved in the | 
heat of’ performance—is delight | 
fully informal. 
This of course does not prevent 
him from being. thoroughly the? 
serious jousician; it simply ap- | 
pears to make him-a more humap | 
one. And jit acounts, perhaps, for | 
fhat exceptional quality in his art | 
which reveals itself peculiarly in 
itsgentler ang more. delicate as- | 
pect: He is almost unigue among | 
pmanists’ for, this velyet-fingerem | 
softness of expression. ™” 
His biggest moment, however, | 
was the Balakireff ‘“Islamey” | 
fantasia which is almost orches- 
tral in its effects and is only for 
the elect in piano skill. We have 
never heard it played with greater 
brilliance, At times Mr. Iturbi’s 
fingers seemed to be moving more | 
Swiftly than was credible, even | 
though one was watching them. 
This" performance brought down 
Se =e 
“Further during 








the evening | 
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DEBUT OF THOMAS ~ 
CREATES FURORE 
AT CHICAGO OPERA 


Bow of American Bari- 
tone as Tonio Hailed in 
Lengthy Ovation Mary 
McCormic and Oscar Col- 
caire Heard in “Butterfly” 
—‘Fidelio” and “Norma” 
Restored — Lehmann Re- 
news Triumph in “Lohen- 
grin” 





HICAGO, Nov. 20.—The debut of 
the American baritone, John 
Charles Thomas, on the stage of the 
Civic Opera, as Tonio in “Pagliacci” on 
Nov. 6, occasioned a demonstration that 
has not been equaled here since the 
memorable day when Galli-Curci first 
sang at the Auditorium, and in many 
respects outdid that historic event. Tre- 
mendous applause, resulting in a large 
number of curtain calls, followed his 
singing of the Prologue. At the end 
of the act, when the curtain tradition- 
ally belongs to the Canio, shouts for 
Thomas came from all over the house. 
Charles Marshall, visibly embarrassed 
by the situation, brought out all the 
other members of the cast, but Mr. 
Thomas did not put in an appearance. 
Applause and calls for the singer con- 
tinued through the entire intermission. 
Mr. Thomas fully merited his unusual 
reception. Seldom has the Civic Opera 
stage heard singing more complete and 
satisfying. The high G and A flat 
at the end of the Prologue came as 
ringing climaxes to a subtle bit of vocal 
art. The smoothness of the voice and 
its ingratiatingly mellow quality gave 
to every phrase a justness and finish that 
opera music in general does not enjoy. 
Dramatically, Mr. Thomas’s portrayal 
was an example of what intelligence 
can do for a role long since staled in 
the rut of tradition. 


Cast a Distinguished One 


Hilda Burke was the. Nedda of this 
performance, and quickly demonstrated 
a progress that is leading her to the 
very front ranks of the company. The 
freshness and power of her singing 
were responsible for a success of con- 
siderable dimensions. Jean Vieuille as 
Silvio again proved the possession of 
resourceful gifts, though his voice 
lacks something of the resonance to 
give this Italian music its genuine 
character. Charles Marshall made much 
of Canio’s opening scenes, even if cer- 
tain strictures must be chalked against 
his “Lament.” Giuseppe Cavadore was 
the Beppo and Frank St. Leger con- 
ducted. 

Preceding, in time honored fashion, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” gave to Claudia 
Muzio the opportunity to storm mag- 
nificently as Santuzza, in which role the 
fire and abandon of an impetuous tem- 
perament prove unfailingly exciting to 
the public. Jenny Tourel had her first 
part of any dimensions as Lola, and did 
(Continued on page 44) 











Leaders 
Music Clubs at 
Meeting in New York Recently, Were 


of National Federation of 
the National Board 


Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, President 
(Left), and Mrs. J. A. Jardine, First 


Vice-President 





FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS PLANS 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER GROUPS 





Important Decisions Made by Organization During National 
Board Meeting Held in New York—Aid for American 
Composers, Recognition of Music in Colleges, Ban on 
Jazz, and Better Qualifications for Teachers Are Among 
Recommendations Made in Week’s Sessions 
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WO outstanding aims — cooperation 

with the music groups of the country, 
and practical help for the American 
composer—were indicated as lines of 
progress during the recent national 
board meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in New York. 

This meeting, covering eight days of 
business and social events, was held at 
the Barbizon-Plaza, opening Sunday, 
Nov. 16, and was attended by more 
than 100 directors, chairmen and of- 
ficers, with Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
of Port Huron, Mich., national presi- 
dent, presiding. The New York Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, 
president, acted as hostess. 

The desire for financial security was 
the practical] undercurent of the effort 
to build up more firmly than ever be- 
fore a structure of ideals to be accom- 
plished by this large group of women, 
of which the board represents the 
leaders. 


Two Important Measures 


At a luncheon on Monday, representa- 
tives from about twenty musical and 
other organizations, ranging from the 
Child Study Association and public 
school music groups to the National 
Music League, the musical journals and 
the National Orchestral Society, 
pledged their assistance to the Federa- 
tion. 

Cooperation with the various or- 
ganizations will take an active form in 


PU 


the immediate future, committees being 
appointed for the purpose. George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the New 
York public schools, was toastmaster 
at the luncheon. 

Recognition and appreciation of the 
American composer, always one of the 
prime concerns of the Federation, took 
a new turn in a lively meeting at the 
Roerich Museum on Tuesday night. 
Mrs. Charles D. Davis, chairman of 
American Music, was in charge, and 
Oscar Thompson, music critic of the 
New York Evening Post and associate 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, presided. 

The Federation has always urged the 
placing of an American composition on 
every miscellaneous club program in 
the country, and this was further em- 
phasized by Mrs. Ottaway. In order 
to draw composers closer to the Federa- 
tion, and provide for increased mutual 
helpfulness, a composers’ membership 
was proposed at five dollars a year, in 
order to realize a working fund upon 
which to draw for an impartial and 
comprehensive exploitation of Amer- 
ican music. 

Each visitor was urged to take back 
to her locality the idea of standing by 
the musicians of her own city and 
state. Several states are compiling 
lists of their own composers to furnish 
working material and lead to some sort 
of reliable organization. 

Among the recommendations made in 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CRISIS REACHED 
IN TRIPLE OPERA 
TANGLE IN BERLIN 


Opposition of State to Re- 
appointment of Tietjen as 
Head of Civic Institution 
Leaves Entire Situation in 
Air—Difficulties of Main- 
taining Rival Lyric Thea- 
tres Complicated by Bud- 
get Problems—Charlotten- 
berg House Balks at Tak- 
ing Over Volksbuehne Per- 
formances — What to Do 
with Klemperer an Issue 





By GERALDINE DE CourRcyY 


ERLIN, Nov. 15.—The recent com- 

munication of the Ministry of Fine 
Arts to the effect that the contract with 
Herr Heinz Tietjen as administrative 
head of the Civic Opera expired on 
Aug. 1, 1930, and that the Ministry 
would oppose any efforts on the part of 
the city to extend such a contract, burst 
like a bomb on Berlin opera circles and 
precipitated a crisis that sounds a note 
of seriousness and urgency unlike any 
similar situations in the past. 

Tietjen was originally called to Ber- 
lin from Breslau to assume the direc- 
tion of the Charlottenburg Opera when 
it passed into the hands of the City of 
Greater Berlin as a municipal obliga- 
tion. After the formation of the famous 
“Arbeitsgemeinschaft,” or working al- 
liance, in 1927, Tietjen remained head 
of the Civic organization in addition to 
his duties as Director General of the 
State Operas in Berlin, Wiesbaden and 
Cassel, and was intrusted, furthermore, 
with the direction of the State and 
Schiller Theatres in Berlin, besides hold- 
ing a seat in the Ministry of Fine Arts 

a sphere of influence and authority 
which had never before fallen to the lot 
of a Director General. 


Serious Financial Problems 


As natural under the circumstances, 
the larger measure of his personal in- 
terest was devoted to the Civic Opera, 
and he has at all times manifested an 
enthusiastic effort to keep this institu- 
tion on a par artistically with the State 
Opera, even after the formation of the 
working alliance and his advancement 
to a position of general, and supposedly 
disinterested, supervision. In fact, this 
idea of cooperation sprang largely from 
his brain, and it was admittedly one of 
the very few points in which he did not 
wholly agree with Bruno Walter, when 
the latter was general music director of 
the Civic Opera. 

After the political consternation in 


civic circles following the announce- 
ment of the city’s budget difficulties 
and the increasing deficits in ail 


branches of the municipal government, 
it was plain to everyone that the city 
could no longer shoulder the financial 
responsibility and luxury of its own 
opera house without greater assistance 
from the State. It was, therefore, in- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Banquet of the National Board Meeting of the National Federation of Music Clubs in New York, Held at the Barbizon-Plaza. 
Among the Speakers Were Albert Stoessel, Mme. Olga Samaroff and Dr. Archibald T. Davison. 


Interest of Federated Choruses. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1930 


Unification of America’s Music Urged at Federation Board Meeting . 
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The Banquet was Devoted to the 
Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, 


President of the New York Federation, Which Was Hostess, Is Seated Beside Mrs. Ottaway, National President, at the Central Table at the Back 


(Continued from page 3) 

other business sessions was one for an 
inquiry into the musical situation in 
schools and colleges and a demand for 
the recognition of music among aca- 
demic subjects. A vote of approval 
was passed for the necessity of music 
teachers possessing college degrees. The 
suggestion was made that each com- 
munity investigate municipal help for 
symphony orchestras. A protest was 
voiced against jazzing of the classics, 
particularly on the radio, and against 
bad arrangements for inappropriate in- 
struments, a procedure of which the 
radio is too fond. The support of 
opera in English was strongly urged. 
The Federation is helping the United 
States Department of the Interior in a 
review of musical education, it was an- 
nounced. 


Plans for Biennial 


Plans for the next Biennial, to be 
held in San Francisco in June, occu- 
pied a great deal of attention. Mrs. 
Edgar Stillmann Kelley, national 
chairman, and Mrs. Lillian Birming- 
ham, San Francisco chairman, were 
present to describe the notable program 
of entertainment being prepared for 
the delegates. Twenty choruses are ex- 
pected to attend, to join in the singing 
which has become so important a fea- 
ture of these meetings. Mrs. Samuel 
Mumford, of Detroit, choral chairman, 
urged the women to buy the choral book 
which the Federation has compiled and 
which will be used extensively. The 
state that sends the most delegates 
will receive a prize of $300. 

During the Biennial, the young ar- 
tists’ contests will be held, as cus- 
tomarily. Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, 
of Cincinnati, is executive chairman. 
First prizes of $500 each will be award- 
ed to each of the eight winners in 
various divisions, and second prizes of 
$150 will be given. Of the necessary 
amount, $5,250, about half has been 
raised through gifts and endowments, 
and $2,650 remains to be amassed by 


the Past Presidents’ Association 
through special memberships. 
Prizes to Be Awarded 


Among those who have donated 
money for prizes are the following: 
Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Adolph Hahn, president; the Bald- 
win Piano Company; A. Atwater Kent; 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling, past president 
(the James H. Rogers prize); the 
Kansas Federation of Music Clubs (the 
Mrs. Richard M. Gray prize); Mrs. 
William P. Allen (the Julia E. Wil- 
liams prize); the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs (the Kathryn R. 
McClelland prize); Delta Omicron, Mrs. 
Bruce L. Grannis, president; Sigma 
Alpha lota, Hazel Ritchie, president, 
and Mu Phi Epsilon, Mrs. Daniel King, 
president. 

Dema Harshbarger, president of the 
Civic Concert Service, gave $1,000 for 
the Women’s Opera Voice prize. 

Composition prizes will also be pre- 
sented at the Biennial. These will in- 
clude $1,000 for a symphony, the money 
raised by Mrs. Kelley through the Ohio 
clubs; $500 for a three-part women’s 
chorus, partly made possible through 
the Custer estate, and $500 for an in- 
strumental trio. The contest closes 
Dec. 1. 

Million Dollar Drive Postponed 


Other items of financial interest were 
announced during the sessions. A pro- 
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Galli-Curci Triumphs in 
Albert Hall Concert 


| geben om Nov. 17.—One of the 
greatest triumphs of her 
+ career was accorded to Amelita 
* Galli-Curci when the soprano 
sang to a packed house in the 
Albert Hall last night. She was 
required to sing fifteen encores 
by the nine thousand listeners, 
who stamped and shouted, ex- 
pressing their delight. 














posed “million dollar” drive, which, it 
was planned to organize by securing 
special memberships, has been post- 
poned, according to an announcement 
by Mrs. Kelley, the chairman of fin- 
ance. The reasons given were two: 
that the prevailing “bad times” were 
not favorable to such a movement, and 
that it would be better to wait until 
a revision of the by-laws had been made 
which would permit the states as well 
as the national group to benefit. 

The endowment fund is richer by 
$1,000, from the estate of Mrs. Emer- 
son Brush, it was announced. Mrs. 
Grace Watson Duckwall, of Indian- 
apolis, chairman of special member- 
ships, has collected $1,545 by means of 
these memberships. 

To the MacDowell Fund, created 
through the Junior Clubs, $15,000 has 
been given since 1926, according to 
Julia Williams, editor of the Junior 
Bulletin. 


Many Events on Program 


Additional sessions of special inter- 
est included the educational forum with 
Mrs. Harry Balcher, of Ann Arbor, as 
chairman, with speakers from various 
educational fields, including the radio 
and public libraries. A tea was given 
at Greenwich House for the benefit of 
the Music Settlement Schools depart- 
ment, of which Mrs. F. C. Papendick, 
of St. Louis, is chairman. 

The Junior Division meeting, with 
Mrs. Grace Godard, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., Junior Counselor, presiding, in- 
cluded a demonstration by children 
from New York, Rhode Island and 
Maine, who presented a poetic play 
based on the story of MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose,” which was attended by 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

A report was made on music in re- 
ligious education at a session conducted 
by Grace Widney Maybee, of Los An- 
geles, chairman of this department. 

Other chairmen’s reports were as 
follows: Mrs. H. L. Miller, of Madison, 
Wis., extension; Mrs. Henry Schur- 


mann, of Indianapolis, publicity; Mrs. 
Joseph M. Stoddard, of Washington, 
legislation; Mrs. H. M. Stuckey, of 
Sumter, S. C., library extension; Mrs. 
E. H. Cahill, of New York, motion pic- 
ture music; Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, 
of Peoria, Ill., international reciprocity 
and editor of the N. F. M. C. Music 
Club Magazine; Mrs. C. N. McHose, of 
Lancaster, Pa., Course of Study, now 
in the fifth biennial book, the next 
issue to be on American music, and 
Mrs. Richard M. Gray, of Wichita, 
Kan., resolutions. All the officers were 
present to report except Margaret 
Haas, corresponding secretary. 

The officers of the Federation are: 
Mrs. Ottaway, president; Mrs. J. A. 
Jardine, of Fargo, N. D.; Mrs. Mabee, 
and Julia E. Noyes, of Portland, Me.., 
vice-presidents; Mrs. T. C. Donovan, 
of Pittsburgh, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Abbie L. Snoddy, of Mexico, Mo., re- 
cording secretary. F. @. E. 


JULIETTE LIPPE ENGAGED 
FOR COVENT GARDEN 


Juliette Lippe, American dramatic 
soprano, who has sung leading roles 
with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany in this country during the past 
two seasons, has been engaged for 
Covent Garden. The singer has cabled 
her American manager, S. Hurok, that 
following a number of successful ap- 
pearances in Central Europe, during 
which she was heard by the eminent 
conductor, Bruno Walter, she has been 
engaged by him sing leading dra- 
matic roles with the London company, 
beginning next April. 

Among the roles she will sing in the 
English capital are Elsa. Sieglinde, 
Isolde and Briinnhilde. 

Miss Lippe will sortly return to this 
country to fulfill a number of engage- 
ments with the International Grand 
Opera Company, a new Hurok organi- 
zation, and will also appear in concerts. 
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Ernest Schelling Rounds Out 
Eight Years’ Labors as 
Conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic’s Con- 
certs for Young People and 
Begins a New Cycle This 
Season—Recent Develop- 
ments Include “Graduate” 
Courses in Music Appre- 
ciation—Some Difficulties 
of the Conductor Before 


Juvenile Audiences 


IGHT years is a long time. Long 

enough for children to grow up. 
Long enough for them to absorb a 
great deal of musical knowledge and 
pleasure, and to demand more. 

Ernest Schelling and the committees 
for the Philharmonic-Symphony Chil- 
dren’s Concerts discovered this fact last 
year. Discovered that time was in- 
deed flying. What do children do when 
they have graduated from grammar 
school? they asked themselves. Go to 
high school, of course. We must have 
a musical high school, so to speak, they 
decided. And the Young People’s Con- 
certs were the result, with Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman as honorary chairman, and 
Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell as chairman. 
There is no effort at classroom work, of 
course. 

It seems as if Mr. Schelling had 
truly attained his goal: “to awaken in 
a child at an early age an interest in 
the best in music, and to stimulate 
curiosity as to the way in which it is 
performed.” 

In fact, this interest and curiosity 
earried the children far beyond the 
actual concerts. After they had been 
regular little attendants for several 
years, won prizes and retained in their 
heads a goodly per cent of what they 
had learned, it seemed a shame to let 
their eagerness lapse. It has not lapsed. 
There are many familiar faces in the 
audiences at the Young People’s Con- 
certs. Faces that reflect the impor- 
tance of being “graduates.” 


“We Are Grown Up” 


Things are conducted in truly adult 
style. “We have a series of five con- 
certs,” is the boast. “We hear really 
grown-up music. All Beethoven one 
time; all Wagner another, and Pade- 
rewski is actually going to play for us 
in a Polish program. Then we are to 
have a French day too, with Berlioz, 
Franck and Debussy and Mr. Schelling 
will be soloist. We shall request our 
last program. And you may be sure 
that we’ll ask for the very best. 

“We have dignity to maintain now. 
We don’t merely answer questions any 
more; we shall write essays at the end 
of the season. We are happy to share 
our pleasure with radio listeners. We 
are cultivated audiences, indeed.” 

It is good to know that this young 
group will be constantly fed through 
the coming years from the audiences 
of the Children’s Concerts. These go 
on as usual, which means that certain 
Saturday mornings are the top of the 
week for hundreds of small devotees. 

The Young People’s Concerts have 
given an additional stimulus to both 
the conductor and the audiences of 
children. Perhaps there will be no 
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Harold Stein 
Saturday Morning at Carnegie Hall When the Children’s Concerts Are Over. At 
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neeuavensennenernnte: 


Ernest Schelling Congratulating One of Last Year’s Medal Winners. 
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Young Lady Is Gloria Viggiano, Aged Seven 


end to it, they feel triumphantly. Chil- 
dren, young people, then grown-ups. 
An audience of every age, and an or- 
chestra to play for them. Of course, 
that is the object, after all. 

The prizes for the young people’s 
essays are pairs of tickets for regular 
concerts. 

There has been a subtle but steady 
change in the atmosphere since the 
beginning of these concerts. It is a 
change in attitude, an indication that 
music is being sought for its own 
sake, rather than for the purely en- 
tertaining side of the concerts. Long 
ago it was decided that the only way 
to keep children from being bored 
(“the greatest danger of all,” says Mr. 
Schelling), was to give them a part in 
the proceedings and encourage them to 
do some pleasant “home work.” Pro- 
grams were equipped with questions to 
be answered, charming pictures of the 
composers, instruments and so on, to 
supplement the slides which have al- 
ways been a feature of the concerts. 

Scrap-books were suggested, and the 
lead followed so eagerly that at the 
end of the year, when the books were 
collected, there were many attractive 
ones, intelligently put together, some- 
times with definite artistic results. 
Some of the answers made delightful 
reading, better than most columns of 
“children’s bright sayings.” Spontane- 
ity and naiveté were outstanding, mak- 
ing for many amusing moments. Yards 
of poetry poured in, childish, slightly 
awkward, always amusing. This naiveté 
is giving way to a serious interest in 
music; the children are sticking to busi- 
ness, and they know that business. 


Poetry and Program Notes 


You will still find among the out- 
pourings such priceless bits as this from 
a ten-year-old: “The piano and kettle 
drum can be tuned (if you have some 
money). The other percussions you 
have to take as they come.” 

A blissful thirteen-year-old girlish 
heart can still dictate this: “The Beeth- 
oven Fifth Symphony . . . is life and 
love and everything which is eternal.” 

From the exuberance of eight years 


this can come: “Our sweet violins and 
gentle flutes need some powerful in- 
struments like those in the brass choir. 
They can rely upon them in times of 
martial music and bold notes.” 

There is still poetry, but it is grow- 
ing up along with its writers. 

For one like this: 


“It helps me when I play and sing, 
I feel it when I’m in the swing,” 


there will be several with a more ma- 
ture note. 


“The dance music was most charming, 
But our singing quite alarming. 
The orchestra improves each time, 
But our voices—what a crime!” 


Yes, they are growing up. Young 
ones come in all the time, of course, 
and will probably serve to keep the 
element of fresh spontaneity in its 
place. 

There is a girl in Philadelphia, a 
graduate who has won several medals, 
who even writes the program notes for 
the concerts there. But then she is 
seventeen, this Mildred Price Smith, be- 
yond the Children’s Concerts. In New 
York, several of the committee have a 
great’ deal of fun trying this with the 
help of Mr. Schelling’s staff. 

So Much to Do 

That staff has grown to three mem- 
bers, in addition to Howard Barlow, 
who assists Mr. Schelling. It is no 
wonder. Five concerts for the very 
young, another five for the “middlers,” 
and still another for young people, in 
New York; ten in Philadelphia; three 
in Cincinnati, a new project this year; 
four in Boston, and four in Montclair 
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Bringing Musics Choicest | reasures to the Child © 
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and Orange combined—enough to keep 
many people busy. 

There are the programs to be pre- 
pared, the notes to be written, and care 
of the precious slides is no small task 





William Bernard Brown 


—there are more than 3500 of these 
treasures. Mr. Schelling never leaves 
off searching for new pictures to use, 
and the children help him a great deal, 
sending him countless photographs and 
pictures which they have discovered. 
Naturally, the educational value to the 
children is inestimable. 

There have always been a few “star” 
pupils, children who have won medal 
after medal, until there is little more 
left for them to win but honorary men- 
tion. Katherine Lyon Dunlop is one 
of these; other particularly successful 
children are Edith Sawin, whose scrap- 
books are a delight; Edward Rayher, 
Joan Walsh, Gustav Kobbé, Helen 
Katherine Casey and Sonia Stokowski. 
Several ribbons have fallen to the 
honor of blind children from the Insti- 
tute for Education of the Blind. There 
are always concrete rewards at the end 
of the season for those who have par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. 

And for those who have not written 
the best answers, made the best scrap- 
books, but have tried hard and ab- 
sorbed some of the beauty which is 
music, the music itself is reward 
enough. QUAINTANCE EATON 





NEW ORCHESTRA TO GIVE 





Fabien Sevitzky to Lead Sunday 
Concerts of Recently Formed 
Philharmonic 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The newly 
organized Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Philadelphia, under the leadership of 
Fabien Sevitzky, will give five Sunday 
night concerts in the Mastbaum 
Theatre on the following dates: Dec. 
28, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 22 and 
April 19. 


SERIES IN PHILADELPHIA 


The officers of the newly-formed as- 
sociation are David Bortin, president; 
Edwin Fleisher, vice-president, whose 
outstanding musical library was re- 
cently presented to the Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia; Ed. Evans, 
second vice-president; and L. Luberoff, 
treasurer. 

The aim of the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is to give these 
concerts for the large music-loving 
public that cannot afford high prices. 
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Italian Maestro Wins Tri- 
umph in Resuming Baton 
of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in Program of 
“Three B’s”—Kleiber Bids 
“Au Revoir”—Manhattan 
Symphony Opens Series 
with Concert Including 
New Work by Its Con- 
ductor, Henry Hadley 


RCHESTRAL events in New York 
during the last fortnight received 
an impetus from the arrival of Arturo 
Toscanini to resume the baton of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The famous maestro elected to give a 
program of the “Three B’s” at his in- 
itial pair of concerts in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 13 and 14. The feature was 
the first performance of Ottorino 
Respighi’s orchestral transcriptions of 
three chorale-preludes by Bach. Erich 
Kleiber took his farewell until next sea- 
son on Nov. 9 in a concert which was a 
repetition of that given the previous 
Thursday and Friday. 

The Manhattan Symphony opened its 
second season under the baton of Henry 
Hadley, recently returned from guest 
conducting in Japan. A feature of the 
concert, in which Luisa Silva, contralto, 
was the soloist, was the first American 
performance of Mr. Hadley’s Suite, 
“Streets of Peking.” The other concert 
of the span, was furnished by the new 
National Orchestral Association, under 
Leon Barzin, with Naoum Blinder, 
violinist, as soloist. 


Toscanini Returns in Triumph 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Nov. 18, evening. The pro- 
gram: 

Three Chorale-Preludes .............. Bach 


Transcribed for Orchestra by Respighi 
(Manuscript, First Performance) 
Symphony No. 1 in C Major..... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 
Returning in triumph, Toscanini 
gave us the three B’s as his first con- 
cert of the season. He was greeted 
with a rousing ovation when he en- 
tered, the entire orchestra and the 
greater part of the audience rising to 

greet him. , 

Bach’s chorale preludes, for many 
years known only to organists, are 
rapidly being “discovered” these days! 
Signor Respighi has transcribed su- 
wy the “Nun komm’, der Heiden 

eiland,” not quite as well “Meine 
Seele erhebt den Herren” and not so 
well at all the “Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stimme.” The last-named suffers 
from that theatrical scheme of instru- 
mentation to which this clever Italian 
has been succumbing in recent years. 
His instrumentation of the last-named 
chorale is as inferior to the first as is 
his “Feste Romane” to “Fontane di 
Roma.” Especially the final chords, 
scored in brass band style—always a 
sure method of winning loud applause 
—offended sensitive listeners. 


USICAL AMERICA is 
M anxious to obtain the 
present addresses of Freder- 
ick Hunt, formerly of Box 85, 
Carmel, Ind., and Doran 
Werner, formerly of 18 West 
Seventieth Street, New York, 
ee 

The receipt of this infor- 
mation by MUSICAL AMERICA 
will be to these composers’ ad- 
vantage. 














No conductor does s#eethoven’s First 
Symphony better than does Toscanini. 
He was again the devoted interpreter. 
Only in the matter of the trio of the 
Minuet was his tempo too unbending. 
Nor do we agree that this symphony 
is best performed with a reduced or- 
chestra, excellent as that is for Haydn 
and Mozart at times. 

If he does Beethoven’s First incom- 
parably, the same may not be said of 
his Brahms First. Naturally it is a 
big and striking conception. But there 
was nothing of yearning in the open- 
ing measures of the introduction, taken 
much too fast, and too little folksong 
feeling in the B Major portion of the 
third movement. The last movement, 
save the ineffectively quickened pro- 
nouncement of the chorale, was — 


National Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, 
Naoum Blinder, violinist, Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 18, afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “‘Russlan and Ludmilla’. ..Glinka 
Concerto for Violin in D Major. .Beethoven 
Mr. Blinder 
Suite, “Mother Goose’’.............. Ravel 


In the brilliant Glinka Overture and 
Ravel’s charming fairy tale pictures, 





Kleiber to Return: 
Feted by Orchestra 
on His Leavetaking 
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Facsimile of the Bronze Plaque De- 

signed by Julio Kelenyi and Presented to 

Erich Kleiber, Conductor, by the Play- 

ers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


we 
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Erich Kleiber has been reengaged as 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony during the first six 
weeks of next season, according to an 
announcement made by the board of 
directors of the orchestra on Nov. 20. 

As a mark of friendship and admira- 
tion, the members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony presented to 
Mr. Kleiber, on the conclusion of his 
period as conductor this season, a 
bronze plaque designed by Julio Ke- 
lenyi. The plaque shows a portrait in 
profile of the conductor and is in- 
scribed: “To our friend and conductor, 
Erich Kleiber. The Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, 1930.” 
The presentation was made on the 
morning of Nov. 5, before the rehearsal 
at Carnegie Hall, by Maurice van 
Praag, personnel manager, and Scipione 
Guidi, concertmaster, in the name of 
their fellow-members of the orchestra. 





Mr. Barzin proved again his decided 
ability. His young res responded 
admirably to his wishes and displayed 
a much better balanced ensemble than 
at the first concert of the season. 

Mr. Blinder, a Russian violinist who 
made his debut here about three years 
ago, distinguished himself with a per- 
formance of the Beethoven Concerto 
that was noteworthy for musicianly 
understanding as well as_ technical 
fluency. He was recalled a number of 


times. Under Mr. Barzin’s baton the 
orchestral part was properly sym- 
phonic. W. 


Hadley Forces Resume 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloist, Luisa Silva, 
contralto. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16, eve- 
ning. The program: 


Overture to “Kénigskinder’’. .Humperdinck 
Aria from “‘La Favorita”......... onizetti 
Miss Silva 
Symphony No. 1, in B Fiat...... Schumann 
Suite, “Streets of Peking’’.......... Hadley 
(First Time in America) 

Tone Poem, “Don Juan’’.......... Strauss 


Opening its second season with a 
brilliant audience in attendance, in- 
cluding many delegates to the board 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mr. Hadley and his men 
won their hearers in one of the best 
programs they have yet offered. 

This was the first time that they had 
appeared in Carnegie Hall. The change 
of scene added considerably to the oc- 
casion. There have been numerous 
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Arturo Toscanini, Who Returned to 
Conduct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony: From a Cartoon by Aleman 


changes in the orchestra’s personnel, 
greatly to its advantage; these com- 
bined with the superior acoustics of 
Carnegie Hall to make the tonal qual- 
ity of the orchestra finer than last 
season. 

Schumann’s lovely symphony of 
Spring was well played, barring a slip 

(Continued on page 47) 





| Choirs Convene in Ithaca | 





THACA, N . Y., Nov. 20.—The second 

annual convocation of the affiliated 
Westminster choirs, representing those 
churches in which the music is being 
supervised by Westminster Choir School 
student conductors, was held in the 
First Methodist Church on the evening 
of Nov. 10 under the direction of Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, dean of the 
school and conductor of the touring 
choir. 

Approximately 1700 singers, chosen 
from sixty different choirs within a 
radius of one hundred miles about 
Ithaca, gave proof of the growth of a 
school whose sole purpose is to train 
musical leaders for the churches of 
America. Last year seventeen com- 
munities were represented at a similar 
convocation. This year there were 
thirty-six, and the number of churches 
sending choir groups had also increased 
from thirty-eight to sixty. 

The Lener String Quartet gave the 
initial program in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Chamber Music series in the 
University Theatre, Straight Hall, on 
the evening of Nov. 12, playing a pro- 
gram which included the Beethoven C 
Sharp Minor Quartet, Schubert’s in D 
Minor and Haydn’s in F Major. 


Large Audience Present 


The Hampton Institute Vocal Quartet 
entertained an audience of some 2000 
persons in Bailey Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 138, with a program of Negro 
spirituals. At the close of the concert 
a collection taken at the door added 
about $300 to a scholarship fund for the 
institution, which is one of the principal 
schools for the training of colored 
people. 

Marie Powers, contralto, a graduate 
of Cornell University with the class of 
1923, gave the first of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon musicales in Willard 


Straight Memorial Hall on Nov. 16. 
Since leaving Ithaca Miss Powers has 
been studying in Europe, where she re- 
cently completed a concert tour. 


A. W. Binder Lectures 


A. W. Binder, choirmaster of the Free 
Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, and musical 
director of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, New York, gave a lecture- 
recital on Jewish music in the Memorial 
Room of Willard Straight Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 12. 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Af- 
filiated Schools opened the year with a 
large registration.’ The most notable 
event of its season thus far was a pri- 
vate recital given on Oct. 21 by Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, for students, fac- 
ulty and a few invited guests. Mr. 
Macmillen had been at the Conserva- 
tory during the Summer session, and 
proved to be one of the most popular 
master teachers it had ever known. His 
October concert was in the nature of a 
farewell before leaving for a season in 
Europe. 


Colon Opera Names New General Ar- 
tistic Director 


MUSICAL AMERICA learned on high 
authority just as it went to press that 
the municipality of Buenos Aires has 
named Max Hoffenmiiller, a director 
widely known in the German opera 
world, as general artistic director for 
the Teatro Colon’s next season. The 
last season was given under the man- 
agement of Emilio Ferone. It is under- 
stood that Hoffenmiiller is not to be 
the impresario. It is more than prob- 
able that the Buenos Aires opera will 
be managed by the city. A committee 
of prominent persons has already been 
named in this connection. 
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Revival After Nearly a Cen- 
tury of Auber’s “L’Am- 
bassadrice” at the Civic 
Opera Fails to Hold Inter- 
est — German Premiere 
of Lattuada’s “Preziose 
Ridicole” Has Chilly Re- 
ception by the Critics 

By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


ERLIN, Nov. 10.—In an atmosphere 

heavy with portent for everybody 
and everything connected with opera, 
because of the current signs of up- 
heaval in the official control, two of the 
city’s three opera houses (Civic and 
State) have elected to justify their ex- 
istence by presenting “novelties,” which 
in point of staleness, flatness and un- 
profitableness would be difficult to dupli- 
cate in any repertoire. 

In view of its initial and devastating 
experiment with Roselius’s pretentious 
concoction, “Doge und Dogeressa,” at 
the outset of the season, and the sev- 
eral melancholy efforts last year to 
breathe life into some of the prodigies 
of the modern flock of theoretical prac- 
titioners, it was perhaps not an alto- 
gether irrational inspiration of the 
Civic Opera this time to turn to the 
operatic storehouse for some dusty 
remnant of old brocade. Its ill-directed 
choice, however, fell on “L’Ambassa- 
drice”. of Auber, in a refurbished edi- 
tion prepared by Max Barthel and Dr. 
Alfred Guttmann of Berlin, who os- 
tensibly tackled their task of rejuve- 
nation in a spirit of devotion and under- 
standing. 

This work—the twenty-eighth of 
Auber’s forty-odd operas—first saw the 
light of day in Paris in 1836 and en- 
joyed a temporary popularity through 
its connection with the fortunes cf 
Henriette Sontag, the one-time opera 
idol of Berlin, who married the Sar- 
dinian Ambassador to The Hague. Out- 
side of this slender thread of associa- 
tion, there was little consistency in 
Scribe’s original title of the work, and 
the new edition was therefore called 
“Vertauschte Rollen” (Mixed Roles) as 
a more fitting designation for a public 
now unfamiliar with the persons and 
events, which at one time gave it its 
spectacular emphasis. 

Scribe’s tame little libretto, on which 
the music is hung, treats of the ways 
of human indecision in the early nine- 
teenth century, and piles one artless 
complication on another, unti: the final 
curtain punctuates the moral power of 
music over matter, as a typical Rich- 
ardsonian curtsey to a prima donna. A 
hectic romance to serve to the dwellers 
within Berlin’s emancipated gates in 
A.D. 1930! 

An Antiquated Opera 


° 

As for the music, the compilers left 
the first two acts practically untouched, 
with the exception of some minor ex- 
cisions made in the interest of dra- 
matic action or evenness of texture. 
The third act, however (always the 
weak spot in the score), underwent al- 
most total revision, which included not 
only extensive substitutions from Au- 
ber’s other long forgotten operas such 
as “Barcarolle,” “Krondiamanten” and 


“Feensee,”’ but also the addition of the 
stage scene, which was merely sug- 
gested in the original. The music 
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Zander & Labisch, Berlin 


A Novel Scene from Auber’s Opera “L’ Ambassadrice,” 
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Berlin Opera Novelties Prove “Faded Brocade” 
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Recently Revived at the Civic Opera in Berlin Under the Title “Ver- 


tauschte Rollen.”’ On the Rear Stage Are Seen Paul Feher as Rubini and Lotte Schéne as Henriette; in the Box at Left, Josef 
Burgwinkel as Leuchtenberg and Margaret Pfahi as Charlotte; Below at Left, Louise Marck Liiders as the Aunt and Eduard 


Kandi as Montebello 





Scherl, 
Fantasy Is the Keynote of Pirchan’s Settings for Giordano’s Opera “Ii Re,” 


Berlin 


sented at the Staatsoper Unter den Linden in Berlin. 


as Pre- 


The Scene Shows the 


Royal Throne Room, with Marguerite Perras as Rosilina and Leonard Kern as 
the King 


throughout was vivacious and mobile 
and full of the prophetic threads of a 
style that culminated in the irresistible 
Offenbach, but the instrumentation was 
so threadbare and archaic as to leave 
no impression on the listener beyond 
the momentary curiosity inspired by an 
antique. 

Gustav Vargo caught the spirit of 
Biedermeier gaiety, and in the third 
act managed to produce a really en- 
chanting theatre scene, with the able 
assistance of Otto Krauss, who added 
a number of clever touches that served 
to rebut the allegations of provincialism 


that were raised after the first two 
acts. 
Lotte Schéne in the role of the 


was not in her usual 
listlessness that charac- 
terized her singing gave no hint of the 
limpidity and sparkle that are asso- 
ciated with her more famous Mozartean 
impersonations. Margaret Pfahl, as 
Charlotte, the soubrette, fell heir to the 
two most gratifying arias in the score, 
but she handled them with the uncer- 
tainty and lack of vocal tenuwe that al- 
ways makes her somewhat of a problem 
to the most generous of listeners. 
Eduard Kandl as the opera director, 
Montebello, had plenty of opportunity 
for physical exercise, and Josef Burg- 
winkel and Paul Feher as the rivals, 
Leuchtenberg and Rubini, did their 
usual indifferent bit, which contributed 


heroine, Henriette, 
form, and the 





Zander & Labisch, Berlin 


4 Tableau from Lattuada’s Opera 
“Preziose Ridicole,” Recently Given Its 
Berlin Premiere at the Staatsoper Unter 
den Linden. Jarmila Novotna and Mar- 
cel Wittrisch Are the Principles 


little in the way of genuine aural stim- 
ulation. 

To an audience bent mainly on mild 
and easy-going entertainment without 
concern for the disturbing nuances of 
style and idiom, this faded little aqua- 
tint of a bygone generation undoubtedly 
speaks a more moving language than 
the bolder brush strokes of the modern 
calvacade. But it is not freighted with 
many thrills for those whose complexes 
demand a thicker and more polychro- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
evitably bound to investigate the failure 
of Tietjen’s cooperative system be- 
tween State and city in the financial ad- 
ministration of the three institutions 
in Berlin, and envisage the possibility 
of Tietjen’s retirement as head of the 
institution in the event of the dissolu- 
tion of the agreement. 

The “Arbeitsgemeinschaft” has been 
the subject of discussion ever since its 
formation, and while the idea, in its 
fundamentals, might seem a feasible 
solution in a city supporting three opera 
houses, it precludes, per se, that ele- 
ment of healthy competition which now- 
adays is the only salvation of any or- 
ganization that hopes to achieve and 
maintain a position of eminence in 
either business or artistic spheres. 


Possibilities of Economy 


As to the business aspects of the ar- 
rangement, speaking from the stand- 
point of economy, its proper adminis- 
tration should enable an appreciable re- 
duction in personnel and do away with 
expensive guest performances to fill the 
gaps caused by foreign engagements. 
As a case in point, the recent perform- 
ance of Lattuada’s “Zierpuppen” in- 
cluded four singers from the State 
Opera, three from the Kroll, and one 
from the Civic—in other words, with- 
out mutual cooperation, it would have 
been necessary to engage four guest 
artists to fill the vacancies caused by the 
absence of the majority of the State 
Opera’s leading singers (Frida Leider, 
Maria Miiller, Karin Branzell, Fritz 
Wolff, Friedrich Schorr and Heinrich 
Schlusnus in America and Delia Rein- 
hardt in Spain). 

On the other hand, each opera house 
has its own orchestra, its own chorus, 
its own ensembie and its own ballet, so 
that the cooperation has consisted main- 
ly in an exchange of artists with an oc- 
casional consolidation of the choruses 
as for Furtwingler’s “Lohengrin” and 
“Fidelio” performances at the Civic 
Opera. Up to quite recently, this ex- 
change of artists was also limited to 
the State and Civic Operas, while the 
Kroll proceeded on its independent way 
with a company and a policy that, in 
spite of the arrows of public opinion, 
could more correctly lay claim to homo- 
geneity than any of the others. 

Each of the three opera houses has 
its own director: Dr. Hérth at the State, 
Dr. Singer at the Civic, and Dr. Curje! 
replacing Ernst Legal at the Kroll, but 
they in turn are directly responsible to 
Tietjen, as shown by the latter’s re- 


versal of the mise-en-scéne planned for 


the recent revival of “Barber of Se- 
ville” at the Kroll, and his temporary 
veto on the production of Janacek’s 
“Aus einen Totenhaus” as a political 
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Berlin F aced by Cr risis in x riple Opera T ‘angle 
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gesture in reply to the anti-German 
demonstrations in Prague. 


Competition Eliminated 


Each of the operas argues a total in- 
ability, financially or otherwise, of as- 
suming a competitive status, such as 
would inevitably result if the alliance 
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“Walkiire” revival at the Civic and had 
already selected his singers, but when 
he learned that these artists were to 
appear in the same work at the State 
Opera a few nights previous to his 
scheduled date, he declined to partici- 
pate and Tietjen was powerless to ef- 
fect a settlement. 
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Four Paswes 3 in 5 Cone of Berlin Opera 
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Suse Byk, Berlin 


Heinz Tietjen, Director General of 
State Operas 





Dr. Franz Ludwig Hérth, Director of 
the State Opera 


were dissolved. If the State Opera 
feels such competition beneath its dig- 
nity, the Civic Opera would be con- 
fronted with the fact of the State Opera 
holding the performance rights to many 
of the standard works. Again, from the 
modest viewpoint of the public, there is 
neither rhyme nor reason in paying 16 
or 18 marks a seat in the State Opera 
for the rather questionable pleasure of 
listening to an ensemble that can be 
heard in the Kroll or the Civic the night 
following for from 4 to 6 marks less. 
As another illustration of the reverse of 
the medal, it is understood that Furt- 
wangler was to conduct the recent 





Suse Byk, Berlin 


Dr. Kurt Singer, Nominal Director of 
the Civic Opera 





Stefi Brandl, Berlin 


Dr. E. Curjel, Acting Director at the 
Kroll Opera 


Another disturbing phase is the fact 
that the Civic Opera, which was to as- 
sume the responsibility of the Volks- 
biihne subscribers, and to allow Klem- 
perer (who holds a long term contract 
with the State) a free field for the exer- 
cise of his talents, now declines to ex- 
tend its hospitality to this activity. The 
result is that the State, which has a 
contract with the Volksbiihne, must 
open the doors of the State Opera to 
this organization upon the closing of 
the Kroll. This will mean that for five 
or six days of the week the relatively 
expensive seats will be filled with a pub- 
lic that is not only naive in its artistic 


appreciation, but will entirely change 
the atmosphere of Germany’s leading 
opera house, 

Little of Old Formality Left 


In comparison with pre-war days, the 
opera and concert-going public in Ger- 
many exhibits little enough inclination 
toward formality, but a certain social 
glamour rests over the State Opera, 
which still exerts an effect on the pub- 
lic. In a country where considerations 
of rank and position still play a very 
important part (at least subconscious- 
ly), the catastrophic effect of such a 
total bouleversement lies perfectly ap- 
parent, even outside the fact that the 
paying public will be forced into the 
background while the well-meaning but 
ingenuous members of the Volksbiihne 
will hold the fort. 

Furthermore, there could be no ques- 
tion of transferring Klemperer to this 
institution, so that unless he agrees to 
bow to circumstances, the State will be 
obliged to provide for him as well as 
for a good 80 per cent of the other 
Kroll employees who have the status 
of civil service servants of the State. 

It is difficult to foresee what the ulti- 
mate outcome of this tangle will be, but 
it will be doubly regrettable if the final 
solution should deprive Berlin of any 
factor sincerely engrossed in the ad- 
vancement of art, or should cripple au- 
thentic effort by insufficient foresight 
in the adoption of an administrative 
system, which in the final synthesis 
should be comprehensive enough to ad- 
mit of individualism and determinate 
enough to prevent infelicities in method. 


MOUSSORGSKY’S “FAIR” 
TO HAVE U. S. PREMIERE 





Metropolitan Opera Announces Cast for 
Slavic Novelty—Ballet to Be 
Interpolated 


The first performance in America of 
Modeste Moussorgsky’s opera in three 
acts, “The Fair at Sorochintzy” (“Soro- 
chinskaya Yarmarka’’), based on a tale 
by Gogol, the score completed and or- 
chestrated by Nicolas Tcherepnin, will 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 29, 
according to an announcement by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager. The 
work will be sung in Italian. 

The opera has been musically pre- 
pared and will be conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. The stage direction will be un- 
der Ernst Lert. The chorus has been 
trained by Giulio Setti, and the dances 
have been arranged by Rosina Galli 
and August Berger. In the second act 
there will be a choreographic scene for 
the ballet, based upon Moussorgsky’s 
symphonic poem, “A Night on Bald 


Mountain.” The scenery has been de- 
signed and painted by Serge Soudei- 
kine. 


The cast will be as follows; Parassia, 
Maria Miiller; Khivria, Ina Bourskaya; 
Gritzko, Frederick Jagel; Tcherevick, 
Ezio Pinza; The Pastor’s Son, Marek 
Windheim; The Old Crony, Giuseppe 
Danise; The Gipsy, George Cehanov- 
sky; Three Guests, Angelo Bada, Max 
Aktglass and Pompilio Malatesta. 


New Civic Orchestra Plans to Reach 
Many Sections of City 
The Civic Symphony Orchestra, a 


group of players whose object is to 
take symphonic music eventually to all 
sections of the city, was incorporated 
recently with Walter D. Lilleback as 
president. Michel Bernstein is trea- 
surer, and Felix F. Leifels, secretary. 
Since plans are still in the formative 
state, no conductor has been announced, 
and the actual procedure of the contem- 
plated series of concerts is pending. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Well, well, well! How I chuckled 
when I read in the World one fine 
morning recently that Samuel Chot- 
zinoff had heard “Il Trovatore” for the 
first time. He was very frank about 
it. 

There you are. The critic of one of 
New York’s principal dailies had never 
heard Verdi’s most universally known 
opera till Nov. 5, 1930. 

We used to smile when we read on 
the programs of some out-of-town sym- 
phony orchestras that a _ standard 
Strauss or Debussy work was being 
done there for the “first time,’ works 
that we had had played for us in New 
York for a decade or more. 

But Chotzinoff hearing “Trovatore” 
for the first time. Ha, ha!!!! It made 
me feel more certain than ever of one 
thing: New York is the biggest village 
in the U. S. A. 


* * * 


A lady who ought to know told me 
the other day that Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s “New England” Symphony has 
had thirty-eight performances in this 
country. I had no idea that this splen- 
did work had been played so often, but 
I was mighty glad to know it. Stillman 
Kelley has long been one of our best 
composers. His large works are an im- 
portant contribution to American art. 

I hope somebody will produce his 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” in New 
York. That’s the work, you know, 
which is based on Poe’s grisly tale. It 
has been published by the Society for 
the Publication of American Music, 
gentlemen of the baton, and deserves 
your attention. Don’t always play us 
the same pieces. Play something new, 
and don’t hold off because the com- 
poser is an American. We have com- 
posers who can hold their own any- 
where. Stillman Kelley is one of them. 
He has won praise in Europe as well 


as here. 
+. oa * 


I find it very irritating to read on the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
grams the words “under the direction 
of” before the name of the conduct r. 
“Direction” seems wrong to me, for a 
director is not a conductor. The use of 
the word “direct” to mean “to conduct” 
is just another of those delightful in- 
accuracies, which have given us our 
“American Slanguage” about which a 
lady named Barbara Brown discoursed 
so fascinatingly in a recent issue of the 
Outlook. 

They used to use “Mr. Jones, Con- 
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ducting,” which is even worse. This, 
happily, was discarded. But I cannot 
understand why the program does not 
read: “Erich Kleiber, Conductor,” or 
“Arturo Toscanini, Conductor,” or who- 
ever the conductor happens to be at the 
time. 

The person who conducts a concert is 
for that program the conductor of the 
orchestra. Why not say so? To call him 
its director, or say that the concert is 
under his direction is not the same 
thing. Not by a long shot. 


* * - 


That was a fine performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto that Max Rosen 
gave, when he appeared at Carnegie 
Hall as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony with Schelling re- 
cently. Rarely has Rosen revealed his 
lovely tone and finished technique to 
better advantage. He had a big suc- 


cess. 
. iea0 


Nowadays we see that great artist, 
Pasquale Amato, attending concerts far 
more than the opera. He is one of the 
big singers of our day, genuinely inter- 
ested in the art of music. When Arturo 
Toscanini conducts, Amato will go far 
to hear him. Thus he is on hand at 
Philharmonic concerts to hear his 
friend, whom he adores. 

Amato was at the Metropolitan when 
Toscanini was chief conductor, when 
they gave performances that set stand- 
ards, when he and Caruso used to sing 
a duet that made the rafters ring and 
the house echoed with shouts of enthu- 
siasm which have never been dupli- 
cated. Yes, those were the days! 

What a great cast they had in Fran- 
chetti’s noisy opera, “Germania”! Des- 
tinn, Caruso and Amato, with Toscanini 
at the helm. And when Toscanini made 
his big revival of “Carmen” he had 
Farrar as Carmen, Caruso as Don José, 
Amato as Escamillo, Leon Rothier as 
Zuniga, Frances Alda as Micaela, Leo- 
nora Sparkes as Frasquita, and Sophie 
Braslau as Mercedes. Yes, those were 
days when parts like Frasquita and 
Mercedes were sung by artists like 
Sparkes and Braslau. As I said, those 
were the days. 

I could go on, but to what purpose? 
Amato was truly the “baritono amato” 
of the Metropolitan as Caruso was the 
“tenore amato”’; they were, in the 
King’s English, the loved baritone and 
tenor of the company. And I know that 
my sentiment will be echoed by many 
thousands upon thousands, when I say 
that neither of them has ever been re- 
placed. 


* * * 


Who says that musicians have no 
scientific leanings? How about Josef 
Hofmann? or Arthur Honegger? 

And now we have the musical sons 
of two eminent musicians, Leopold 
Godowsky and David Mannes, inventing 
a new process in color photography 
which the Eastman company acquires 
from them. 

Leopold Mannes, already recognized 
as a fine composer—the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet played a first rate quartet by him 
the year before it disbanded—proves 
his skill in another field, and young 
Godowsky, a violinist, does the same. 

My congratulations to them and also 
to their parents, who are, I am sure, 
even more proud of their inventive 
ability than of their musical gifts. 

It was like that with Caruso. If you 
praised him for his beautiful singing, 
he was pleased. If you praised his 
cartoons, he was thrilled! ! ! 

. . . 


Not only New York and San Fran- 
cisco can boast of having musicians’ 


clubs called “The Bohemians,” for out 
in Chicago your good friend, Herbert 
Witherspoon, was the founder last year 
of such an organization, which has 
flourished from the day it was begun. 

I learn that Chicago’s “Bohemians” 
has a membership of some three hun- 
dred now, a list of distinguished musi- 
cians. 

Right at this moment Mr. Wither- 
spoon and his fellow officers are under- 
taking a thing which will appeal to all 
who hear of it. Orchestra musicians 
have been hard hit in the Windy City 
and a large number are out of work. 
“The Bohemians” is*organizing a big 
benefit for them, to take place in Janu- 
ary, at which the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and the orchestra of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera will join forces with 
prominent soloists in a gala concert at 
the opera house. 

My informant tells me that plans for 
this event are moving along splendidly, 
that Mr. Witherspoon has thrown him- 
self into it heart and soul and that it 
will be a brilliant success, the more 
notable in that it sounds a deep note of 
human sympathy, of doing something 
for the other fellow in time of need and 
distress. 

When Samuel Insull, who does so 
much for opera in Chicago, was asked 
to take a box for the event, I am told 
he wrote out his check for $1,000; thus 
he set a striking example for his fel- 
low millionaires to follow. I hope they 
will all prove as public-spirited and 
generous toward the musician in 
trouble as has Mr. Insull. 


* * * 


When those Don Cossacks made their 
American debut on Election Night in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, another mu- 
sical attraction was introduced to this 
country which will in my opinion 
arouse much interest before this season 
closes. 

The skilled singing of these thirty- 
six Russian singers, the fascinating 
personality of their diminutive conduc- 
tor, Serge Jaroff, the novelty in the 
music which they perform and the man- 
ner in which they perform it—all these 
things combine to make them outstand- 
ing. Their audiences will include those 
who love choral singing and those who 
go to concerts when there is something 
to be heard that they have never 
known before. 

The concerts given so far have been 
unequivocal successes. The audiences 
have been large. The enthusiasm has 
mounted high. The box office receipts 
are of a character to call special atten- 
tion to that phase of it, too. 

Once more has F. C. Coppicus dem- 
onstrated his unusual skill in choosing 
a novelty for his Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau’s roster. It was Coppicus who 
brought us La Argentina, the English 
Singers, Segovia, the phenomenal Span- 
ish guitarist; he presented Paul Robe- 
son to capacity audiences last year, and 
under his management the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet made its American debut. 
Coppicus knows the pulse of this coun- 
try. He is a manager with vision. He 
knows the meaning of showmanship. 
That is why he has been so successful. 

In bringing the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus here, he has put before 
the local managers of music throughout 
this land another box office attraction. 
In so doing, he stimulates activity in 
the concert business. It is a matter of 
importance for the field as a whole, as 
well as for his own bureau. Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Coppicus! 


* * * 
Did you see that fine article by Sig- 


mund Spaeth, “Charting Our Musical 
Malady,” which appeared last month in 
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With Pen and Pencil — 


From a Sketch by Walter Edward Blythe 


That Gifted Composer and Conductor, 
Cesare Sodero, Maestro of Several Im- 
portant Programs on National Broad- 
casting Company Networks: His Opera, 
“Ombre Russe” (Russian Shadows), 
Was Given Successfully at the Teatro 
Fenice in Venice Last Spring 





The Music World? There are few who 
know the situation better than does 
Dr. Spaeth, and he has spoken out with 
great conviction in his article. 


* * * 


That astute concert and theatrical 
manager, Charles L. Wagner, was the 
subject the other evening of Evangeline 
Adams’s radio talk. Mrs. Adams, cele- 
brated astrologer, told of Mr. Wagner’s 
skill as a concert impresario, pointing 
out that he has won his greatest suc- 
cesses in introducing women artists, 
with the exception of John McCor- 
mack. (She should have added Giesek- 
ing.) She said that he would win new 
fame this year with a new woman star. 
Clairbert’s recent success in opera on 
the Pacific Coast confirms that. 

Mrs. Adams told, too, that “age will 
touch him lightly” and that he will 
“retain his magnetism and charm” over 
the years. The stars say so. Lucky 
Mr. Wagner. 


. - 2 


I was not surprised to see that Jo- 
seph Littau has made good in his first 
concert as conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 11. I 
.knew he would. He put over a fine 
program brilliantly, they tell me, and 
the audience gave nim an ovation. So 
did the press the next day, which car- 
ried headlines on his triumph. 

Good work, Mr. Littau; keep it up, 
for every success is another step for- 
ward for the American symphonic con- 
ductor. No one believes in his future 
more sincerely than does your 
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Plymouth District Clubs Hold Second Biennial 





ROVIDENCE, R. L., Nov. 20.—The 

second biennial convention of the 
Plymouth District Federation of Music 
Clubs took place on Nov. 7 and 8 at 
“The Music Mansion,” the home of its 
president, Mrs. George Hail. large 
number of delegates from the six New 
England States was in attendance, joim- 
ing in a meeting that must be recorded 
as entirely successful. 

The opening morning session pre- 
sented an inspiring address of wel- 
come by Mrs. Hail and addresses by 
the national president, Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway, the former president, 
and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. Both 
Mrs. Ottaway and Mrs. Kelley spoke 
with enthusiasm and were received with 
favor. 

At the luncheon on the opening day, 
addresses were made by the Governor 
of Rhode Island, Norman S. Case; W 
L. Sweet, a citizen of Providence; Wal- 
ter H. Butterfield, supervisor of music 
in our public schools, and Mrs. Otta- 
way. The invocation was delivered by 
the Rev. Charles E. Pedersen, of 
Franklin, Mass., Mrs. Hail’s birthplace. 

After the luncheon a program was 
given by Emily Roosevelt, soprano; 
Mabel Deegan, violinist, and Rosalind 
Simonds, pianist. All three artists 
were applauded to the echo and en- 
cored. Lois Birchard Hedner was Miss 
Roosevelt’s accompanist. They were all 
artist members of the Connecticut State 
Federation of the National Federation 

During the concert an address was 
made by A. Walter Kramer, editor-in 
chief of MustcaAL America. Mr. Kra 
mer spoke on musical education for all, 
to prepare future audiences of culti- 
vated listeners. He delivered a tirade 
against the increasingly low musical 
standards of radio broadcasting pro- 
grams due to commercial sponsorship 
and the manner in which radio is lis- 
tened to as an accompaniment to other 
things, instead of being listened to with 
undivided attention, as one listems te 
concerts. 


Junior Day Observed 


In the evening a recital was given 
by Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone 
Mr. Swain sang an admirable program 
of arias and songs, including two Amer 


ican groups, with artistic taste and 
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© Bachrach 
The Music Reem of “The Music Mansion,” Providence, Scene of the Second 
Biennial Convention of the Plymouth District Federation of Music Clubs 


fime woeal quality. Theodore Webb 
played his accompaniments excellently. 

Saturday, Nov. 8, was “Junior Day,’ 
an occasion om which the younger 
people gave Ge musical program and 
distinguished themselves im so doing. 
They were greeted im the morning by 


Mrs. Hail, followimg assembly singing 
led by Amma Lowise McInerney. The 
meeting was im charge of Mrs. Grace 


national junior counsellor. Al 
Hoxie gave a talk on harmonica 


Godard, 
bert N. 
baumdis 
At the lumcheom Mrs. Ottaway spoke 
again, as did Julia E. Williams, editor 
wr Bulletin. The afternoon’s 
performed by the juniors 
were motable for Sylvia Rowell’s play- 
f her owm Romance for violin, 
dedicated to Julia Edwards Noyes of 
the Rossimi Club of Portland, Me., and 
for the singing of Mary Brennan, con- 


f the Jao 


programs 


~ 


ng 


ralt of this city, representing the 

Chaminade eee Artists Club, who 

wom favor for her work. Similarly, 
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CAMERON CONDUCTS VARIED PROGRAMS 


Vocalists dicaidiee with 
Symphony in Civic 
Concert 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 20.—Basi 
Cameron chose a distinctly popular 
program for his first San Francisco 
Symphony concert under municipal 
auspices on Oct. 30. The conductor's 
readings brought an element of dis- 
tinction to even the most hackneyed 


scores. Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, 
the first work by Wagner which he 
has presented in the Hertz strong- 


hold, was given with fine sonority and 
clarity. There was a delightful jol- 
lity in the dance movements of the 
Bach D Minor Suite. Tchaikovsky's 
“Ttalian Caprice,” Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia” and the “William Tell” Over- 
ture were other popular successes 

The sololists were Richard Bonelli 
and Dino Borgioli. Mr. Bonelli gave 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” revealing 


he full resomamce of his voice to ad- 
ee Mr. Borgioli sang “O Para- 
diso” from “L’Afrieaine” and “Prin- 
am emeore) with great 
beauty of tome, especially 
im pianissime passages. Together the 
singers gave a duet from Bizet’s “Pearl 
Fishers.” The program was heard by 
some 5000 patroms of the municipal 
comeert series im the Exposition Audi- 
torrum. 


cessita™ (as 
finesse amd 


Heard 


On Sumday afternoon, Nov. 2, Mr. 
Camerom gave the second of the Sun- 
day “pops” im the Curran Theatre, 
with Gdal Saleski as ‘cello soloist. 
Most moteworthy among the orches- 
tral mumbers were Debussy’s Prelude, 
“The Aftermoom of a Faun,” an ex- 
traordimary example of tone impres- 
siomism, and Edward German’s “Welsh 
Rhapsody,” with its climax of fiery 
brilliamce. “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture by Nikolai, Schu- 
bert’s Ballet Music from “Rosamunde,” 
Liadofs: “The Music Box” (capti- 


“Pep” Concert 


June Russillo, Chopin Club Junior, of 
Providence, played admirably Chopin’s 
G Minor Ballade. Others taking part 
were Loretta La Rochelle, Barbara 
Jean Langdon, Sheldon Catlin Kuran, 
Esther and Elizabeth Harrison, Doro- 
thy Griffin, Mary Handy, Grace Reges- 
ter and Anita Fregeolle. 

Mrs. Hail’s home was an inspiring 
place to hold the meeting, a spacious 
dwelling, restful in atmosphere, dis- 
tinguished in architecture, and lovely 
in its decoration. Mrs. Hail was, as 
ever, the charming, genial hostess to 
all. 7. me 


Seibert Opens Town Hall Organ Recital 
Series 


Henry F. Seibert gave his first organ 
recital of the season at the New York 
Town Hall on Nov. 21. He gave the 
First Sonata of Mendelssohn and works 
by Bach, G. B. Nevin, Wagner and Yon. 
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played), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
of the Bumble Bee,” Schu- 
mann’s “Triumerei” and the Weber- 
Weingartner “Invitation to the Dance” 
comprised the orchestral numbers. 

Mr. Saleski played Saint-Saéns’s A 
Minor Concerto with a deep, vibrant 
tone and considerable finesse. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, played a com- 
prehensive program, ranging from 
eighteenth century music to the mod- 
erns, with considerable distinction be- 
fore an appreciative audience in the 
Community Playhouse on the same 
afternoon. Virility, brilliance and 
sound musicianship marked his read- 
ings. 

Cornelius 
in one of Alice 


vatingly 
“Flight 


Van Vliet, ‘cellist, played 
Seckels’s Tuesday 
morning programs, given in the inti- 
mate surroundings of the Travers 
Theatre. Assisted by Edward Harris 
at the piano, he gave Porpora’s F 
Major Sonata, Beethoven’s Variations 
on a Theme from “The Magic Flute” 
and unhackneyed short numbers with 
a smooth tone, meticulous technique 
and superb musicianship. 

MARJORY M. FISHER 





Mrs. George Hail, President of the Ply- 
mouth District Federation of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
PRIZE ANNOUNCED 


Third Annual Award of 
$1,000 Offered for a 
Symphonic Work 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Glenn M. 
Tindall, business manager of the Hol- 
lywood Bowl Association, has announced 
that plans have been completed for the 
third annual international composition 
contest for a $1,000 prize given annual- 
ly by Katherine Yarnell, Los Angeles 
philanthropist. The contest has been 
in existence for the past three years. 
No award was made for 1930 because, 
in the opinion of the judges, no com- 
position was deemed worthy of the 
prize. In 1929 the award went to 
Charles Koechlin, of Paris, for a suite. 

The conditions of the award are as 
follows: 


“The competition is open to all composers, 
without restriction as to the nationality of the 
composer, The composition is to be symphonic 
in nature, written for performance by a full 
symphony orchestra, but is not restricted as to 
form. No composition which has been previously 
published, or publicly performed, shall be sub- 
mitted. 

“Contestants shall submit a full conductor’s 
score only. The winner shall be required to 
provide orchestra parts for the first performance, 
which will be given in the Hol'ywood Bowl, or 
authorize the Hollywood Bowl Association to 
secure the necessary parts at the expense of the 
composer. All manuscripts will remain the prop- 
erty of the composer, in which full performance 
rights in the future will remain vested. 

“All manuscripts must be received by the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, 7046 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal., on or before Feb. 1, 
1931. The manuscript is to be anonymous, but 
marked with a word or device for identification, 
and to be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
securely attached thereto, bearing on the outside 
the same word or device and containing inside 
the full name and address of the composer. 

“Ail manuscripts. must be clearly written 
in ink. Manuscripts must be sent flat and must 
be accompanied by $2.50 American money (or 
its equivalent) for the expense of forwarding to 
the several judges and returning to the com- 
poser. While every possible precaution will be 
taken to safeguard the manuscripts, the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association will assume no respon- 
sibility for the loss or damage of a composition. 
Each contestant should retain a duplicate copy 
of his manuscript. 

“The award will be made by three competent 
judges. Contestants shall not be permitted to 
discuss their score with the judges or officers of 
the Hollywood Bowl Association, which reserves 
the right to withhold the prize if in the opinion 
of the judges no composition of sufficient merit 
has been submitted.” 


Gertrude Ross, chairman of the con- 
test, has announced that three noted 
orchestral conductors will adjudge the 
winner. 








Fraser Gange, baritone, has joined 
the faculty of the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement. 
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| Artists Are Caught idl ing on Three -ontinents 
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- 
P. Apers, Paris 
Alexander Brailowsky Discusses a Point of 
Interpretation with His Best Friend and 
Severest Critic Who Registers Complet 
a ‘ Approval and Unanimity of Opinion 
Harriet Cohen Claims the Attention of 
George Bernard Shaw at the Shaw Festival 
at Malvern, England 
-laudia Muzio Registers Her Views on the beth "| > | 
tead Act on Her First Vacation for Some Elisabeth Rethberg Jakes Part in a Wine 
Years. in Ital Festival in Locarno, Switzerland, Famous for 
ea ) daly c 
wv Peace Conference ar | Ser ry to 
Er It 





erge Jaroff, Organizer and Conductor of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Touring America, Watches His Compatriot, Serge Rachmar 

Chenkin, Russian Singing Actor, and His Accompanis st noff, Making Notes Instead of Playing Them 

ois Zlatin, with Two Zulu Acquaintances in South Africz 
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National 


Hamilton Forrest, Chicago Composer, Whose Opera 





Camille to Be Sung by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Antone yeason, Pauses on a Walk above the Monegasque 
: ‘ , . Sacte of ihaate Carl 
€ 0 ee Group which is Accompanying the Torreblanca Tipica Orchestra, Alights from Its Edwin Orlando Swain, Baritone, Rests on a Rocks at Monte Carlo 


cial Pullman Bus and Poses in Front of the Home of Roland R. Witte of the Horner- Witte Garden Wall at Meriden, Conn., Where He 


Bureau of Kansas City in Which City They Recently Gave Four Succ« il Concerts Sang at the Music Festival Last May 
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DETROIT APPLAUDS 
GRAENER NOVELTY 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts 
Symphony—Schuhari 
Gives Recital 


Detrorr, Nov. 20.—The subscription 
concerts by the Detroit Symphony for 
Nov. 6 and 7 brought a first perform- 
ance in America of Paul Graener’s 
“Comedietta” under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. The Graener composition 
proved an interesting though tradition- 
al modern work. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s “Norfolk” Rhapsody, the Third 
Symphony of Brahms and the Polovet- 
sian Dances from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” were the other numbers. 

Victor Kolar, associate conductor, led 
the orchestra in the fourth of the Sat- 
urday night series on Nov. 9. The pro- 
gram included a first performance of 
“Three Miniature Chinese Poems of 
Ecstasy” by Miller, Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas,” the “Forest Mur- 
murs” from “Siegfried,” the Prelude 
to Act I of “Lohengrin” and Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite, No. 1. 

Sadah Schuhari, violinist, appeared 
on Nov. 3 at the Colony Club under 
auspices of the Detroit chapter of the 
Schubert Memorial Association. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, national president of the 
association, made an address. 

Before a crowded house, The Revel- 
ers, noted male quartet, and Frank 
Black, pianist and arranger, gave their 
annual program on Nov. 4 in Orches- 
tra Hall. James Devoe, local impre- 
saria, presented the concert. 

HERMAN WISE 
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A Metropolitan Donna Anna 
Off Duty Surveys Other Scenes 
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Out of Season Glimpses of an In-Season 
Luminary; Rosa Ponselle During Her 
Recent Sojourn Abroad 


HE dog’s name is Whiskers, the 
view he commands is of St. Moritz. 
Full information as to the lady might 
be obtained, we think, from her secre- 
tary; to be seen with her at the 





BEGINS ORGAN RECITALS 





New Series at Riverside Church 
Opened by Milligan 


A series of recitals on the new organ 
in the recently completed Riverside 
Church was inaugurated by Harold 
Vincent Milligan, organist of the 
church, on Friday, Nov. 14, at 4.30 p. m. 
These events are free to the public. 

The following organists were to par- 
ticipate in the remainder of the series: 
Firmin Swinnen, organist for Pierre S. 
Dupont, Wilmington, Del., on Nov. 21; 
Palmer Christian, of the University of 
Michigan, on Nov. 28; Rollo Maitland, 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem in 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 5; Clarence Dick- 
inson, of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York, on Dec. 12; and T. Tertius 
Noble, of St. Thomas’s Church in New 








left, as they appeared together at 
Lido. But the public knows her as 
Donna Anna, Leonora, Gioconda, Julia, 
Fiora and other sumptuous heroines of 
opera, quite as well as it knows her in 
propria persona as Rosa Ponselle, the 
most opulently voiced of dramatic so- 
pranos. Back from the European holi- 
day in which she was photographed 
with Edith Prilik—not to forget Whis- 
kers—she is again filling the Metro- 
politan with the sonorities of her sump- 
tuous voice. 





Paper on Indian Music Read by Ameri- 
can at Arts Congress in Antwerp 


The only paper from the United 
States on the program of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Popular Arts, at 
Antwerp from Aug. 28 to Sept. 7, was 
one on “The Music of the American 
Indians at Public Gatherings,” by Miss 
Frances Densmore. It was read by Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal, president of the 
American Folk Dance Society, of which 


JUILLIARD PLAYERS TO 
OPEN CONCERT SERIES 





String Group Under Stoessel to Per- 
form Works of Schinberg and Others 


The String Orchestra of the Juilliard 
Graduate School will make its first ap- 
pearance of the season in Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 29, Albert Stoessel 
conducting. The program will include 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G Minor, 
“Verklarte Nacht” by Arnold Schén- 
berg, and Grieg’s Suite, “From Hol- 
berg’s Time.” There will also be given 
first performances of two arrangements 
by Mr. Stoessel of a Bach Organ 
Chorale Prelude and a Bach Preludium 
in E. 

The Juilliard orchestral concerts 
were inaugurated in 1927, and each sea- 
son has witnessed wider interest by the 
music-loving public. Mr. Stoessel’s 
aim is always to include at least one 
work by a modern composer. Among 
the composers whose works have been 
thus introduced have been Werner Jos- 
ten, Vaughan Williams, Jeffrey Mark, 
Nicolai Berezowsky and Vittorio Gian- 
nini. 

At last season’s closing concert 
Wolfgang Graeser’s instrumental ar- 
rangement of Bach’s “Art of Fugue” 
was played for the first time in New 
York. This work aroused so much in- 
terest that it will be repeated this sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall. 





Martha Baird Engaged for Recitals on 
Pacific Coast 


Previous to her appearances with the 
San Francisco Symphony on Nov. 21 
and 22, Martha Baird was engaged for 
piano recitals at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, on Nov. 14, and at the 
Philetheia Club, San Francisco, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 20. Miss Baird se- 
cured a triumph when she played the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Rodzin- 
ski conducting, on Nov. 6 and 7. 





Newark Symphony Opens Season 


NEWARK, Nov. 20.—The first concert 
of the season by the Newark Symphony 
was given under the baton of Armand 
Balendonck at the Broad Street Thea- 
tre on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. A 
good-sized audience attended, and there 
was much applause. The soloist was 
Hortense Husserl, pianist, who made a 
favorable impression in the Mozart 
Concerto in D Minor. The program 
included also Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony. The orchestra is spon- 
sored by the Newark Music Founda- 









































York, on Dec. 19. Miss Densmore is a member. tion. P.. & 
d CETHBERG Evelyn MacNevin to Give Recital in oo 
New Tors For a Carol or Service Program 
Evelyn MacNevin, American con- 
tralto, will be heard in recital on Sun- EMMANUEL 
day afternoon, Nov. 30, at the Guild (In Terra Pax) 
TIBBEIT Theatre in New York. Miss MacNevin 
is a member of the German Grand A Xmas Carol based on a Gregorian Melody 
Opera Company this season. By CARLO ROSSINI 
Miss MacNevin will present four Published in the following arrangements: 
songs by George R. Dyer, Jr., American SATB 15 Undead: Cheru 15 
composer, in addition to works by Hugo Lk, |) PIPER te -. . seiabliipmaepammetes 
MENUHIN Wolf and Handel, and a group of Vocal Solo. ..... High, G Medium-Low, Eb........... 50 
Scotch folk-songs. 
eas AS ata MISCELLANEOUS 
M 1 jany, F h harpist. A Christmas Carol S.A.T.B. A. Walter Kramer... 15 
8 ee ee ee Sleep My Little One S.A.T.B. N. A. Montani.. . eS 
and René Le Roy, French fiutist, Holy M - : 
MANAGEMENT , oly Mother Sings S.A.T.B H. D. McKinney. . .. 15 
will return for another season of harp Gesu Bambino SATB. inlA 15 
Evade Salter and flute recitals next January and The Storke S.A.T.B. Joseph W. Clokey...........15 
—_—S—S——_ =————_ make a coast to coast tour. . ; 
Request our complete list of Christmas Music 
113 WEST 57° STREET 
, —Studio 24. 15 foo e . morn 
NEW YORK ing of afternoon hours. iixclusive Deighborhoot J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone Cathedral 5068. 
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Visit of Strauss Is Feature of Paris Season 
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Frh. V. Gudenberg, Berlin, Courtesy of Terramare 
Richard Strauss in the Orchestra Pit, Conducting One 
of His Operas 


ARIS, Nov. 15.—There has been no 

lack of activity in the concert world 
of Paris since the season began on Oct. 
4, although it has thus far produced 
nothing of great significance. The 
opening concerts of the season, how- 
ever, are notoriously lacking in novelty. 
In Paris, where the guest-conductor 
system as we know it in America does 
not prevail, they have not even the 
added interest which comes from the 
presence of a new conductor, whose in- 
terpretations need to be weighed and 
appraised. 

Guest-conductors are usually invited 
to conduct one or two concerts only, 
and a single orchestra may have as 
many as twelve different conductors 
during the course of a season. The 
Paris Symphony, for instance, whose 
regular chef d’orchestre is M. Pierre 
Monteux, will have as guest-conductors 
this season Mengelberg, Arbos, Cortot, 
Defauw, Van Godoever, Georgesco, 
Golschmann, Von Hoesslin, Horenstein, 
Scherchen and Ysaye. Another orches- 
tra may have six or seven guest-con- 
ductors, while others may have only 
three or four. But since there are 
seven major symphonic orchestras in 
Paris, the total number of conductors 
heard in a single season is considerable. 
Owing to the briefness of their visits, 
however, few of them can be said to 
exercise any real influence on the musi- 
cal life of the city, or to have an exten- 
sive hand in the formation of the or- 
chestras which they lead. 


Ravel Corrects Toscanini 


The custom of inviting a composer 
to conduct the first public performance 
of one of his own compositions is daily 
becoming more prevalent. Composers 
have long made it a practice to conduct 
concerts of their own works, but con- 
ductors have not always made it a 
practice to turn over their batons to 
the composer during the course of a 
concert. 

It is done not only in the case of a 
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Autumn Season in French Capital Brings 
Appearances of Noted Musical Personali- 
ties—Ravel Festival by Orchestra of Con- : 
servatoire Has Composer as Guest Con- 
ductor—Strauss Leads Concerts of His : 
Works and Performance of “Rosenkava- 
lier” at the Opéra—New Orchestral Works 
by Rocca and Mihalovici Rouse Interest 





first performance, 
but also to celebrate 
some special scca- 
sion. 

This was the case 
when the Société des 
Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire gave a Ravel 
Festival at its first 
concert this season, 
and M. Philippe 
Gaubert turned over 
his baton to the 
composer for’ the 
performance of his 
popular “Bolero.” 
Although Ravel is 
by no means a vir- 
tuoso of the baton, 
he set aright with 
characteristic precision the tempi 
which Toscanini, in the words of a 
French critic, “had so dangerously up- 
set last Spring.” It will be remem- 
bered that Toscanini conducted this 
work with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Paris Opéra last 
May. 

Strauss Revisits Paris 

Richard Strauss is now visiting 
Paris for the first time since 1914. 
On Oct. 22, at the Champs-Elysées 
Theatre, he conducted the Straram Or- 
chestra in a concert of his own works. 
The program consisted of “Don Juan,” 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” the “Bur- 
lesque” for piano and orchestra, the 
“Suite de Couperin” and “Death and 
Transfiguration.” The event was wide- 
ly heralded as “la rentrée a Paris de 
Richard Strauss,” but the musical 
chronicler may be permitted to deplore 
the utter lack of novelty in the pro- 
gram. 

The “Burlesque,” an early work dat- 
ing from 1886, is so seldom played that 
it might almost pass for a novelty. 
Alfred Blumen was the soloist in this 
difficult work, which Strauss is said to 
have referred to once as “sheer non- 
sense.” The piano part, however, is 
no nonsense for the performer. Bilow, 
for whom it was originally written, 
called it “unplayable.” It is not quite 
that; but one wonders if the effort re- 
quired is justified by the result ob- 
tained. 

Never an _ ostentatious conductor, 
Strauss has become even more quiet 
and subdued in his movements with 
age. A minimum of gesture, and the 
barest indication with a hand slightly 
waved, suffice to draw forth the desired 
effect from the orchestra. The latter, 
be it said, was excellent, and responded 
readily. 

Strauss also conducted a perform- 
ance of “Der Rosenkavalier” at the 
Opéra the following week. In the cast 
were most of the artists who created 


’ 
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this opera in Paris three seasons ago, 
including Mme. Germaine Lubin as the 
Cavalier, Mme. Campredon as _ the 
Princess, Mme. Laval as Sophie, M. 
Huberty as the Baron and M. Fabert 
as Faninal. The performance was a 
great success and the composer was 
warmly acclaimed. This month Strauss 
is scheduled to conduct a performance 
of “Salome” at the Opéra. 


Concert Novelties Presented 


It was due to the initiative of M. 
Gaston Poulet, director of the orches- 
tra which bears his name, that Paris 
recently heard for the first time, five 
years after its first performance in 
Rome, Lodovico Rocca’s admirable sym- 
phonic poem, or “legend,” as he calls 
it, “La Cella azurra,” inspired by Wil- 
liam Morris’s poem “The Blue Closet” 
and the painting of the same name 
by D. G. Rossetti. This is not one of 
those compositions—all too frequent 
nowadays—which attempt to cover up 
their musical thinness by clothing 
themselves in the mantle of poetry. 
Regarded purely as music, or as pure 
music, “La Cella azurra” is one of the 
finest instrumental compositions which 
have come to us from Italy in recent 
years. 

Another work which was given its 
premiére audition in Paris last month, 
this time by the Paris Symphony under 
Viadimir Golschmann, was Marcel Mi- 
halovici’s “Cortége des Divinités Infer- 
nales,” a symphonic fragment extracted 
from a one-act opera entitled “L’In- 
transigeant Pluton.” It was performed 
for the first time by the Prague Phil- 
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harmonic in 1928. Mihalovici is a 
young Rumanian composer with de- 
cidedly modernistic tendencies. The 
“Cortége” is the work of a very clever 
composer, in spite of the obvious de- 
rivation from Stravinsky. 

A work by the American composer, 
Timothy Mather Spelman, “Litanies,”’ 
was recently performed by the La- 
moureux Orchestra under the baton of 
Albert Wolff. The soprano solo was 
sung by Mlle. Suzanne Varése, while 
the chorus was that of the Chanteurs 
de St.-Gervais, an excellent choral 
group conducted by Paul Le Flem. 


Ether Wave Music Heard 


The “Martenot” is the French equiv- 
alent of the recently invented radio- 
electric instrument which produces so- 
called “‘musical waves.” The experi- 
ment was recently tried here of com- 
bining this instrument with the harp- 
sichord in a concert of eighteenth cen- 
tury music and modern music written 
in the old style. The experiment 
aroused considerable curiosity, but the 
result is a sort of hybrid music which 
will certainly not meet with the ap- 
proval of the purists. 

Among the artists whom Paris has 
thus far applauded this season are 
Albert Spalding, Mischa Elman, Lotte 
Lehmann, Heinrich Schlusnus, Maria 
Ivogiin, Arthur Rubinstein, Carol Szre- 
ter, Marcel Ciampi, Yvonne Astruc, 
Maurice Maréchal, Wanda Landowska 
and Doris Doe, the American singer, 
who made her Paris debut before a 
large and appreciative audience. Men- 
tion should also be made of the ten- 
year-old violinist, Ginette Neveu, who 
gave a remarkable performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto with the 
Poulet Orchestra. GILBERT CHASE 


Monteux Gives Foch Cantata with 
Concertgebouw Forces 


BERLIN, Nov. 10.—The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, Pierre Mon- 
teux conducting, presented Dirk 
Foch’s new cantata for solo voice, “Ein 
hohes Lied,” on the evening of Oct. 30. 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the assisting solo- 
ist, will give the first German perform- 
ance of the work in Dresden on Nov. 
15, assisted by Coenraad Bos. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE PLANNED 





Educational Leaders of Many 
Nations to Meet 
in Lausanne 


LONDON, Nov. 15.—The second meet- 
ing of the Anglo-American Music Edu- 
cation Conference will take place at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, from July 31 
to Aug. 7 next. The use of the Univer- 
sity and Cathedral of Lausanne has 
again been generously granted. 

Plans for next year’s meeting were 
made at the first of these gatherings in 
Lausanne last year, at which 420 mem- 
bers, leading educators of the United 
States and many parts of the British 
Empire, were present. 

The joint presidents of the confer- 
ence are Sir Henry Hadow and Dr. 
John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. At last 
year’s meeting a working committee 
was appointed, consisting of British 
musicians, to plan and carry through, 


in cooperation with a similar American 
committee, the plans for a second con- 
ference on a larger scale, to include 
musical experts and educators from the 
European countries. 

Percy Scholes this year visited the 
United States to confer with the Amer- 
ican chairman and committee. A Brit- 
ish sub-committee has recently met in 
Switzerland. As a result, a program 
has been agreed on, which includes no 
formal lectures or reading of papers, 
but instead debates and conversations 
either before the whole body of mem- 
bers or before sections. 

The music publishers of Europe and 
America will again be invited to take 
part in an exhibition. 

The evenings during the conference 
will include a number of musical pro- 
grams by artists from America, Great 
Britain and the Continent. There will 
be two programs of music in the Cathe- 
dral, in which the Conference Choir 
and well-known British and American 
organists will participate. 
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MYRA 





New York Times: November 9th, 
1930, by Olin Downes 


MYRA HESS AGAIN 
FASCINATES 


Myra Hess, who gave her first New 
York recital of the season yesterday 
afternoon, is one of the few virtuosos 
who prove that the piano can be a 
medium of especial beauty and that its 
literature is not equaled by that of any 
other instrument for variety and fasci- 
nation. The public which is very faith- 
ful to Miss Hess and which grows with 
each season is well aware of these facts 
and proves its appreciation by packing 
her hall whenever she appears. 

The playing of Miss Hess grows each 
season in resource and charm, but, hap- 
pily, it does not change in essentials. 
Her style is the product of artistic 
traits deep within her. Its development 
is steady, consistent, inevitable, and it 
seems to grow richer every year. Her 
performances liberate the listener's 
imagination and they have a communi- 
cative quality which is enhanced by the 
modesty, the feeling and the fine, 
womanly intellect of the interpreter. 
Miss Hess discoursing music with her 
audience does not insist on a point or 
browbeat the listeners; she fascinates 


them by her own sympathy and breadth 
of appreciation, by the fine lines and 
exquisite mezzo-tints of her conceptions. 
There is the sensation of conversation 
with a brilliant woman and artist, and 
participation, with her, in the aspects of 
existence reflected by the creations of a 
Bach or Franck or Brahms. 

Miss Hess played with an irre- 
sistible insight and pianistic finish. 

& 


New York Herald-Tribune: Novem- 
ber 9th, 1930, by J. D. B. 


NEW SKILL SHOWN BY 
MYRA HESS, ENGLISH 
PIANIST 


Visitor, Returning After Two Years 
Stirs Audience to Enthusiasm 


Miss Hess has grown in her art 
since she was heard here last. Her 
equipment has always been a splendid 
one; her technique is comprehensive, 
splendidly controlled and fluent; her 
tone is of extraordinary richness and 
her command of nuance and color is 
unusually wide. 

The Franck composition was admir- 


Steinway Piano 


HESS 


RETURNS 


“GREATER THAN 
EVER” 


Plays Before Capacity 
House — Hundreds 
Turned Away 


Welcomed Enthusiasti- 
cally by Throngs of 
Admirers 


ably played. The Brahms Varia- 
tions were magnificently set forth with 
technical mastery, poetry and no little 
power... . The audience applauded 
tumultuously, and Miss Hess added sev- 
eral encores. 
® 
The World: November 9th, 1930, 
by Julian Seaman 

Miss Myra Hess, one of the most be- 
loved of pianists, came back to New 
York yesterday and found this musical 
capital awaiting her with open arms. 
Her recital was a triumph. A crowded 
house, overflowing upon the stage, laid 
the full measure of its affection at her 
feet. 

We tried to hold ourselves to a de- 
tachment commensurate with proper 
musical judgment. Frankly, it was dif- 
ficult, for this air of welcome and adu- 
lation was infectious. The velvet and 
pearls of Miss Hess’s artistry, a nicety 
of poetry and expression all her own, 
are indescribable. 


New York Evening Sun: November 


10th, 1930 


Myra Hess returned Saturday after- 
noon and played for an audience that 
was both larger and more enthusiastic 
than those usually found in that sanc- 
tum. In fact, there was an overflow 
onto the stage. Miss Hess, one of the 
most talented women pianists now ap- 
pearing, and a member of that extreme- 
ly select group who breathes life into 
the works of Bach, revealed a richness 
of tone, a refinement of style and a 
warmth of interpretation Saturday that 
made the listener hope she will not 
again stay away so long. 

% 


New York American: November 9th, 
1930, by Leonard Liebling 


. . « There is no need of retelling 
with what dignity, scholarship, musical 
feeling and tonal and technical finish 
Miss Hess invests her playing of the 
piano. Her art is established here and 
was enjoyed intensely yesterday after- 
noon by a capacity audience. 

Cs 


New York Evoning Telegram: No- 
vember 1Oth, 1930 
The empress of the piano, Myra 


Hess, gave to enthusiastic acclaim her 
first local recital in two seasons at the 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
Cesar Franck, Bach, Chopin and Brahms 
were composers on whom she lavished 
her gifts. 
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VERBRUGGHEN LEADS 
CONCERT NOVELTIES 


Graveure Is Soloist in 
Third Program by 
Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The third 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
was given on Friday evening, Nov. 7, 
in the Northrop Memorial Auditorium 
under the baton of Henri Verbrugghen 
and with Louis Graveure as soloist. 
The enthusiasm was even greater than 
at the preceding occasions. The pro- 
gram included two novelties, excellently 
performed and cordially received. 

Max Reger’s “Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme by Mozart,” Op. 132, the 
first novelty played, proved a master- 
piece of contrapuntal writing. Accord- 
ing to the composer’s own indications, 
the second and seventh variations were 
omitted, which saved the work from 
seeming overlong. All the sections of 
the orchestra did their very best in 
following out the intentions of com- 
poser and conductor. A capital per- 
formance was given of the great fugue, 
setting forth its charm and ingenuity 
most favorably. 

Not less care was given by Mr. Ver- 
brugghen to the second novelty, four 
numbers of a suite from Prokofieff’s 
opera, “The Love of the Three 
Oranges,” in a concert arrangement by 
Albert Spalding. The first number, 
“Les Ridicules,” was avowedly atonal. 
“Le Prince et la Princesse” charmed 
through its beauty of Oriental tone 
coloring, while the Scherzo and the 
March, both short and lively sections, 
pleased the audience so much that Mr. 
Verbrugghen repeated the last number, 
an unusual occurrence in our symphony 
concerts. 





Graveure Hailed in Return 


The audience heartily welcomed Mr. 
Graveure, returning after a long ab- 
sence, sans barbe, sans velvet jacket, 
sans “Sylvia,” but with a new and 
more direct aspect of his art as singer 


to suit his change from baritone to 
tenor. He sang, twice, the “Celeste 
Aida”; then “Onaway, Awake, Be- 


loved” from Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and, outside 
of the program, “Vesti la giubba” from 
“Pagliacci” and the narrative from 
“Lohengrin,” each done with that art 
which in his case conceals science. In 
the closing phrase of the Verdi aria, 
Mr. Graveure provided a welcome 
change from most tenors. He followed 
the master’s instructions for dynam- 
ics from pp to pppp and closed with a 
B flat sotto voce and morendo. 

In spite of coming between two ap- 
pearances of a feted soloist, Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” provoked an ovation in an 
inspired performance. The “Egmont” 
Overture of Beethoven opened the con- 
cert. Dr. VICTOR NILSSON 


Gena Branscombe to Conduct Her 
Works with Lawrence Chorus 


Gena Branscombe’s cantata, “The 
Phantom Caravan,” will be performed 
with orchestra at the concert of the 
John Hancock Glee Club at Lawrence, 
Mass., on Dec. 5. Miss Branscombe 
will appear as guest conductor on this 
occasion. The orchestral part will be 
played by the Chadwick Ensemble. 
Other compositions for chorus by this 
composer will be heard on the same 
program. 

Subscribe for MusIcaAL AMERICA, 
$3.00 a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 








Patricia O'Connell as the Countess 

Laura and William Hain as Symon in a 

Scene from the Little Theatre Opera 

Company’s Production of Millécker’s 
“Beggar Student” 


“BEGGAR STUDENT” 
HEARD IN REVIVAL 


Millécker’s Tuneful Work 
Well Sung by Little 
Theatre Opera 


The Little Theatre Opera Company 
opened its New York season in the 
Hecksher Theatre on Nov. 17, with 
Millécker’s “Beggar Student.” 

The main feminine roles were as- 
sumed by Patricia O’Connell, who sang 
Laura with vivacity and lovely voice, 
Janice Davenport, whose acting was 
better than her singing, Inga Hill, 
whose magnificent contralto voice would 
be more delightful if better produced, 
and Marion Selee, who made much out 
of a small part. 

The men were William Hain, the 
company’s tenor standby, who has im- 
proved wonderfully in every way and 
who sang and acted like a veteran, 
Hall Clovis, Arnold Spector, who as 
usual did his bit with clever artistry, 
and Wells Clary as General Ollendorf, 
who was perfection in every respect. 

Minor masculine roles were capably 
filled by Allen Stewart, Eugene Mar- 
vey, Raymond Breit, Edgar Laughlin, 
Karl Kohrs, Geoffrey Erret, Karol 
Zimnoch and Donald Beltz. 

The orchestra, vastly improved over 
that of last year, was excellently con- 
ducted by William Reddick. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the artistic 
and charming settings designed by An- 
thoni Panenko. The stage direction of 
Ernest Otto assisted by John E. Burks 
was fine in every way. The audience 
was a brilliant one and enthusiastic 
throughout the performance. H. 





Fellowship for Composers to Be 
Founded in Humiston’s Memory 


A fund is being raised for a fellow- 
ship in memory of the late W. H. 
Humiston, composer, critic and music- 
ologist. The fellowship is to be at the 
MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H., 
and is for the purpose each year of 
enabling a gifted composer to work 
there for several months, entirely with- 
out financial cost. Information con- 
cerning the fund may be obtained by 
addressing the Misses Sutro, 2230 Cali- 
fornia Street, Washington, D. C. 
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CLOCCEEECEEEEE COC OOCOOO 


An Overwhelming Triumph— 


In his first concert as 


CONDUCTOR of the 
OMAHA SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


on November 11, 1930 


JOSEPH 


LIT TAU 


wins unanimous approval 
@ The Omaha press headlined the 


event as outstanding. 


@ MR. LITTAU’S PROGRAM INCLUDED TCHAIKOVSKY’S FOURTH SYMPHONY, ERNEST SCHELLING’S 
*A VICTORY BALL,” WAGNER’S “FLYING DUTCHMAN” OVERTURE AND BERLIOZ’S RAKOCZY MARCH 


Headline Across Top of Page 1, and Review in Omaha Bee-News, Nov. 12, 1930: 


Omaha Hails Littau in First Symphony Concert 


\ 











GIVEN OVATION 
FOR DASHING 
PROGRAM 


Brings Freshness, Spontaneity 
to Series 
By MARTIN W. BUSH 


The orchestra got off to a flying 
start on its seventh season with a 
splendid concert Tuesday night, led 
by its new conductor, Joseph Littau. 

By reason of his radio activities 
over the past months, Mr. 
was far from being an unknown 
musical quantity. The sight of him 
in the flesh at his conducting reaf- 
firmed and emphasized his eminent 


Littau | 


qualifications for the post, as well as | 


the acumen of those who engaged 
him. 

His style is energetic yet tem- 
pered with admirable restraint, his | 
beat is unmistakably clear and con- | 
cise. His effects are carefully | 
planned and obvious of intent, yet 
carry with them an air of spontane- 
ity and freshness; and his authority 
of leadership was so evident as to 
inspire confidence on the part of 
players and auditors alike. 

His interpretations carried with 
them a very high degree of artistry. 
His is a healthy, sane musical sense, 
alert to lights and shades and longer 
structural lines, contrasts of dynam- 
ics and pace, conventionalities and 
traditions, yet individual and strik- | 
ingly personal. 





RECEIVE OVATION 


Tschaikowsky, given even chances, 
never fails to go over, and the pop- 
ularity of this work together with 
the stirring reading it received elic- 
ited an ovation for both conductor 
and players. 

Mr. Littau was most ingratiating 
to audience and players, sharing gen- 
erously with the latter the acclaim | 
lavishly offered through the pro- | 
gram. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Nov. 12, 1930 


FIRST SYMPHONY 
CONCERT THRILLS 
LARGE AUDIENCE 


Joseph Littau Is Given Big 
Ovation as New Conductor 


CRITIC CALLS HIM 
‘VERSATILE FIGURE’ 


BY AUGUST M. BORGLUM 


When Mr. Littau was presented as 
“our new conductor,” the members 
of the orchestra and the whole audi- 
ence rose, and greeted Mr. Littau 
with tremendous enthusiasm and a 
warmth of applause that will not 
soon be forgotten. With great mod- 
esty and simplicity, Mr. Littau ac- 
knowledged the reception. 

“Gripping Vitality” 

As a conductor, Mr. Littau is a 

very versatile figure, endowed with 








a gripping vitality ever in evidence. 
The intensity of his conceptions is 
highly communicative. 

Mr. Littau’s readings were made 
highly interesting by a romantic re- 
finement, full of delicate subtleties 
and exquisite shadings. —Tempestu- 
ous climaxes were contrasted with 
moods interwoven with ethereal, 
dreamy effects, and all this was ac- 
complished with a lovely blending of 
the mstruments. 

Brings Out Beauties 

It was a great pleasure to hear 
Mr. Littau mterpret the “Fourth 
Symphony” of Tschaikowsky, and he 
was not slow in bringing out its 
many beauties. The string section 
glorified itself in the lovely scherzo 
in pizzicato played with clearness, 
delicacy and many charming nuances. 

In the finale the superb concep- 
tions of Mr. Littau in the rhythmic 
progressions and the clearness of the 
choirs gave a new thrill and brillian- 
cy to this movement. 

The March Hongroise (Rakoczy 
March) of Berlioz concluded this 
most interesting program, and one 
could not but marvel at the clearness 
and the purity of tone quality of the 
different sections obtained by Mr. 
Littau throughout the evening. 
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Toscanini Arrives: Kleiber Departs 
OLLOWING a period of six weeks in 
which he made his first appearance here, 

Erich Kleiber departed for Berlin on Nov. 12 
to resume his duties as Generalmusikdirektor 
of the Staatsoper Unter den Linden. The Aus- 
trian conductor revealed superior gifts presid- 
ing over the first part of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s season. It is said that 
he will return to us next season, news which 
has a pleasant ring to discriminating music- 
lovers. 

The evening after Herr Kleiber’s departure, 
Arturo Toscanini came before the Philharmonic 
audience at Carnegie Hall to play Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. He was received with ac- 
claim. On another page in this issue will be 
found a review of his performance. 

Toscanini, probably the greatest conductor 
who has come before us since Mahler, is the 
idol of New York audiences. His performances 
are inspiring. From season to season he has 
grown in popularity. There are many who be- 
lieve that he is infallible; there are also those 
who believe he is human. ; 

Appreciation of Toscanini should not render 
his fervent admirers blind to the virtues of 
other conductors. No one conductor can sur- 
pass in music of all schools. Our audiences 
seem in need of such counsel. They are in 
great danger of becoming hysterical devotees. 
They would be far wiser, were they to prove 
their genuine discrimination by praising what 
is meritorious, rather than by succumbing to 
commanding personalities. Let them remem- 
ber that the music is the thing, that the inter- 
pretative artist without music to interpret 
would not exist. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1930 
The Applause Tabu Bobs Up Again! 


URING the last year or two audiences at- 

tending concerts in New York and other 
music centres have found themselves at the 
close of a movement of a symphonic composi- 
tion strangely forbidden to applaud. No sign 
in the auditorium, no note on the program has 
carried the word “Verboten”! but the con- 
ductor of the orchestra has raised his left hand, 
indicating that he wished to proceed with the 
next movement of the composition in hand. 

Sometimes a few willful souls have ap- 
plauded, but they have been quickly hushed by 
their fellows, who, greatly in the majority, have 
seen to it that the conductor’s wish was ob- 
served. 

The same thing has occurred at piano re- 
citals, where the performer has expressed by a 
gesture his or her desire to continue with the 
work without applause. 

The blond conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Arturo Toscanini at the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony are largely responsible for 
this change in concert manners, if it can be 
called that. Others have fallen into line. Thus, 
audiences have been obliged to sit through long 
works such as Schubert’s C Major Symphony, 
the Brahms First, the César Franck and many 
others; there are martyred expressions on their 
countenances. 

Similarly there have been piano recitals at 
which Brahms’s five-movement F Minor Sonata 
has been played through without a stop for ap- 
plause. The custom is one which has obtained 
for years in Germany, where any interruption 
of a serious composition has been considered 
an indication of lack of appreciation on the 
part of the listener. 


* x * 


We find this an artificial and unnatural prac- 
tice, both at symphony concerts and recitals. 
There is no longer any reason for the relation 
in tonality between a movement and the one 
following it to be preserved. That, of course, 
determined the procedure in olden days, just 
as did the “repeat” of the exposition section 
in sonata form, now happily discarded by all 
forward-thinking conductors. 

An audience listening to an extended com- 
position, especially if the music be emotional, 
needs the release given it at the close of a move- 
ment by the pause which occurs there. Ap- 
plause has served as punctuation, if nothing 
more. It has given audiences an opportunity 
to give forth some of their ardor. Thus, dur- 
ing the applause, a pause has been made before 
the music was resumed. The listener, ready 
for the next movement, has been refreshed by 
both the few moments of rest from listening 
and the releasing of his animal spirits; for the 
clapping of hands (the most natural form of 
applause) does savor of that. 7 

Several years ago Mr. Stokowski came out 
against all applause at concerts, calling it a 
barbarous practice. There were but few to 
agree with him. Concerts without applause 
are not unlike soup without salt. We say this 
knowingly, having actually experienced them 
on occasions where applause was out of place 
for special reasons, though not because of a 
conductor’s objection to it. 

If concert audiences will assert themselves 
and applaud when they feel like doing so, they 
will right a situation which gives every indi- 
cation of becoming a habit, a sheep-like habit, 
the deportment of a cowed majority. We feel 
certain that to applaud after the first move- 
ment of the Brahms First is not a sign of dis- 
respect to the composer. Conductors will yield 
to audiences’ wishes in this matter when audi- 
ences speak their mind. We hope that they will. 
And after all, in the last analysis, is not the 
matter of applause more the concern of the 
audience than of anyone else? 
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Personalities | 


Wide World Studios 

A Diplomat and Stars of the Lyric and Dramatic 
Stages, Ever Generous with Benefit Performances, 
Heed the Call of the Red Cross. Left to Right: M. 
Maxime Mongendre, Consul General of France to 
the United States; Yvonne Gall, Soprano of the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra Comique; Florence Nash and Jane 
Cowl, Distinguished American Actresses, and Edward 

Johnson, Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 


Corona—Leonora Corona, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, began her career as a concert pianist, later 
deciding to devote herself exclusively to singing. 
It is not generally known that at the age of seven- 
teen she composed an opera. 


Moranzoni—Roberto Moranzoni, one of the con- 
ductors of the Chicago Civic Opera since the season 
of 1924-25, recently took out his first papers to be- 
come an American citizen. He was born in Bari, 
Italy, fifty years ago. 

Grainger—Ella Strom-Grainger, poetess and artist 
and wife of the distinguished pianist and composer, 
Percy Grainger, last week held an exhibition of her 
exquisite designs and portraits on glazed tile at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York. 

Smeterlin—Following his recent American debut 
in Carnegie Hall, Jan Smeterlin, the Polish pianist, 
was guest of honor at a supper given by the Hon. 
Cecil Campbell, of London, at the Park Lane. Mme. 
Smeterlin, Mary Garden and Prince and Princess 
Ruspoli were among those present. 

Bacon—Katherine Bacon, pianist, was matron of 
honor at the wedding of Mrs. Katherine Ervin and 
John Trecartin Ogden in the chapel of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on the afternoon of 
Oct. 23. Mrs. Ogden is a pianist and pupil of Arthur 
Newstead. 


Paderewski—Ignace Jan Paderewski passed his 
seventieth birthday aniversary on Nov. 6 aboard his 
private car, Superb, en route from Toronto to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Three hundred telegrams and cables 
from many parts of the world, congratulating him, 
were received by the pianist. 

Strauss—Richard Strauss has made a number of 
alterations in the score of his opera “Salome.” The 
revised version is to have its first performance in 
Dresden. Strauss has written a new work, “Oester- 
reichisches Lied,” for male chorus and orchestra, 
after a text by Anton Wildgans. It will also appear 
as a piece for orchestra alone, under the title “Oes- 
terreich” (Austria). 


Hadley—On his recent return from the Orient, 
Henry Hadley, conductor of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony, was received at City Hall by Aldermanic 
President Joseph V. McKee and Consul General S. 
Sawada of Japan in the absence of Mayor Walker. 
Mr. Hadley praised Japan’s appreciation of occi- 
dental music and predicted a brilliant future for the 
New Symphony of Tokyo, which he conducted. He 
said he would return to Japan next year. 
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Musical Jottings in Lighter Vein 


We See by the Papers 


N elderly violinist, known to vaude- 
ville circuits in other days as 
“Paganini’s Ghost,” has sued a booking 
manager, alleging back pay. The del- 
icate juristic point seems to be whether 
the case ought to be referred to the 
musicians’ or the mediums’ union. 
P. S.—This boy ought to make a 
fortune as a “ghost” performer on the 


radio. 
« ~ * 


Out, Damned Spots! 
FAMOUS British diva was carried 
off the boat on a stretcher at an 

Australian port the other day, being 
reported so ill that her physicians for 
a time forbade her landing. A candid 
reporter somewhat spoiled the effect of 
this “big scene” by adding: 

“When first stricken, she was said 
to be suffering from prickly heat.” 

* * * 


Startin’ Somethin’ 


é¢¢NOURAGEOUS?” is the word we'd 

apply to the enterprise of the 
missionary who recently landed the 
first grand piano on a Polynesian isle. 
All sorts of complications are likely to 
ensue when the rival camps of Weight- 
and-Relaxationists, the Lisztians and 
the Leschetizky-ites don the war paint. 

« + * 


Calabasherie 


HE National Association of Dancing 

Masters, according to a news item, 
has decreed that the Cuban rumba 
shall be “the popular dance in America 
this Winter.” The report has caused 
a polite incredulity in Cuba, where the 
figure in question is not performed by 
the Best People. But think what a 


boon the hollow gourd effects will be 
to the jaded jazz drummers! 
- * * 


Tough! 


HE life of a composer 
Is hard, 
He must be a maestro and 
A bard, 
His life is never quite a 
Sherbert, 
He has to steal so much 
From Herbert. 
—New York Sun 
* - * 


Beautiful but Dumb 


RNEST SCHELLING opines that 

the life of a conductor of young 
people’s concerts is not all roses. For 
instance, the following is a contribu- 
tion received from a juvenile listener 
anent a certain young lady of his ac- 
quaintance: 

“She thinks the oboe is a tramp, 
that the tuba is a kind of rose, that 
an overture is a trip across the moun- 
tains, but she says she is happy that 
the concert and opera season has 
opened. 

“She thinks harmony is a southern 
cereal, that counterpoint is a technical 
score in a debate. 

“‘When I told her I had the scores of 
all the operas, she asked me who won 
most of them. 

“T told her I knew the second-bass 
player of the Philharmonic and she 
said she bet he wasn’t as good as 
Roger Hornsby. 

“But the big mistake I made was 
when I ventured to say that Toscanini 
was the greatest baton artist of all 
times. She wanted to know what his 
batting average was and what team he 
played with.” 


Werner Josten 
Chosen for Publication 
by the Juilliard School 
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Mozart Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

Which is the greatest of the Mozart 
operas? G. B..Z- 

Boston, Nov. 14. 

“De gustibus non est disputandum,” 
which being interpreted means “ques- 
tions of taste are not to be disputed.” 
The Q. B. E. prefers “Magic Flute” and 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” though most mu- 
sicians speak of “Don Giovanni” with 
bated breath as the last word in that 
type of opera, and “Figaro” next. The 
Q. B. E. thinks both of the latter works 
have many very dreary stretches. 

7 9 9 


Vocal Range 
Question Box Editor: 


What is the average range of the 
human voice? Are there any voices 
with ranges of three octaves? Is there 
any particular point in cultivating such 


a range? mm. V. 
New York, Nov. 15. 
The average natural range of all 


voices is two octaves. Some freak voices 
have phenomenal ranges, but usually at 
the expense of quality. Any singer who 
has two octaves of well-placed tones 
of agreeable quality should not worry 
about longer range. 


The Metronome 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that, although the metro- 
nome is always known as “Maelzel’s 
metronome,” he was not the inventor 
of it? Vo a BD 

Flint, Mich., Nov. 17. 

The idea of a metronome goes back 
as far as 1696, when an article on the 
subject by Etienne Loulié appeared in 
Paris. The metronome as we have it 
was devised by Winkel of Amsterdam 
in 1812. Maelzel had been working on 
an improvement of the older forms of 
the instrument, and he is said to have 
appropriated Winkel’s idea. There is 
a long and interesting article on the 
subject in Grove’s Dictionary. 

: a Pe 


Song Poems 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any agency or any person 
who undertakes to sell poems for songs? 
I have written quite a good many that 
I should like to have set to music. 

Wichita, Kan., Nov. 13. G. C. S. 

We know of no such agency. The 
only way to market your poems is to 
send them to composers who specialize 
in the types of songs which they repre- 
sent, 








Werner Josten, Composer and Professor 

of Music at Smith College, Whose “Con- 

certo Sacro” Was Selected for Publica- 
tion by the Juilliard School 


The Juilliard School of Music, which 
each year selects an American sym- 
phonic work for publication in order to 
facilitate its performance by major or- 
chestras, has this year chosen Werner 
Josten’s “Concerto Sacro” for string 
orchestra and piano for that distinction. 
According to a recent announcement 
made by Oscar Wagner, who is in 
charge of this branch of the school’s 
extension work, thirty-two works were 
entered in the competition. 

In selecting Mr. Josten’s composition 
for this award, the committee stated 
that, while the scope of the undertaking 
does not permit the publication of more 
than one manuscript a year, many of 
the other compositions submitted this 
season were of a high order. 

Mr. Josten has been Professor of 
Music at Smith College sinee 1923. He 
was born in Elberfeld, Germany, and 
studied composition in Munich with Dr. 
Rudolf Siefel and later with Jaques 
Dalcroze in Geneva. Before coming to 
the United States in 1921 he was as- 
sistant conductor at the Munich Opera. 
His compositions include also forty pub- 
lished songs, written from about 1914 
to 1922, and a symphonic poem for 
orchestra, “The Jungle,” performed last 
season by the Boston Symphony. 





Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica America for 
November, 1910 





. and There Were Giants Upon 
the Earth in Those Days” 


“Traviata” on Tuesday eve- 


ning presented Mme. Melba in 
one of her most popwlar roles. 
John McCormack was a truly 


musical Alfredo and Carlo 
Galeffi, who made his debut, sang 
with fair credit though not im- 
pressively. 

1910S 


“Stands the Met Where It Did? 
It Does!” 

Revival of the old rumor that the 
directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House are to erect a new 
building was made in New 
York last week. However, 
there is strong reason to doubt 
that any definite arrangements 
for a new opera house will be 
made at the present. 


~1910- 


Sartor Resartus 


Bessie Abott was asked recent- 
ly if she was a suffragette. “Oh, 
no!” she cried, “I wouldn’t be one 
of those horrid things! Just 
think of having to wear one of 
those funny short skirts! And 
wouldn’t it be terrible not to be 
able to wear feathers in your 
hats?” 

1910S 


Now, Really!! 


A correspondent of “Le Ménes- 
trel” vouches for the fact that 
in Montreal he saw an adver- 
tisement containing the follow- 
ing: “In the second act, Mar- 
guerite’s spinning wheel will 
be replaced by a sewing ma- 
chine upon which, displayed in 
letters of fire, will be the name 
of the maker. This machine is 
absolutely silent and the public 
will not miss a word of the fa- 
mous ballad of ‘The King of 
Thule.’ ” 

AMOS 


You Can Get Used to Anything, 
Though! 

(Headline) Chicago Awed by 
the First Local Performance of 
“Salome”—Mary Garden’s por- 
trayal of Leading Role the Sen- 
sational Feature of a Week of 
Opera. 
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Why the Piano Is Still “King of Instruments” 
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PERTINENT REMARKS ON PIANISM 


BY A GREAT VIRTUOSO 


“e HERE is nothing wrong with the piano 
there may be something wrong in the way we approach it. 
“In piano study, as in golf, there is little use in merely cover- 


ing ground. 
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By Joser Hofmann 


HAT is wrong with the piano? 
Even at the risk of being ac- 
cused of evading the issue I wish to 
start with a little story—a story as 
harmless as it may be instructive. 

“Why,” queried an agitated student, 
“did Czerny write so many five-fingered 
exercises ?” 

“Because he hated little children so,” 
replied the enlightened teacher. 

Is there not food for thought here? 
When the question is raised, “What is 
wrong with the piano?” I would reply: 
There is nothing wrong with the piano 
as an instrument for musical expres- 
sion, but there may be something quite 
wrong in the way we approach it. 

Considering the fact that the acquisi- 
tion of a certain amount of technique is 
necessary if one is to play at all, it is 
understandable that the value of dex- 
terity of fingers, hands and arms is 
often overstressed, and the merits and 
importance of this particular side of 
pianism too often overestimated. 


A Golfing Analogy 


Suppose some golf-Goliath were able 
to make a 400-yard drive; would the 
direction not be as important as the 
distance covered? In piano study, as in 
golf, there is little use in merely cov- 
ering ground; one should aim always to 
direct one’s progress toward the ulti- 
mate goal; and the goal to a pianist is 
the making of music on the piano. 

It is my firm conviction that one can 
make good music on the piano with 
comparatively little technique; and 
there is more artistic merit in playing 
a simple piece well, musically, than in 
attempting to conquer technically diffi- 
cult pieces at the sacrifice of musical 
expression. 

Without meaning to advise, I would 
like to point out that piano study woul 
be far more popular than it is if stu- 
dents, average players, would be per- 
mitted to concentrate more on the mu- 
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“There is more artistic merit in playing a simple piece well 
than in attempting to conquer technically difficult 
pieces at a sacrifice of musical expression.” 





sical expression of a composition, and 
would be less tormented by pure finger 
exercises which, although necessary, 
are but a “means to an end,” and if 
overdone may often cause an “end to 
one’s means”—musically speaking, of 
course! 


Learning Technique Early 


From my own experience I find that 
too much time is spent on purely tech- 
nical preparation for something that 
may never materialize because tech- 
nique can be successfully applied to mu- 
sic only if both, so to speak, grow up to- 
gether from their infancy. Although 
I do not like to speak about things 
which I can do, and less so about 
things I cannot do, yet were I a be- 
ginner and had the choice of any of the 
existing music-making instruments, I 
would select the piano. 

Why? Because the first stages in 
the study of the piano are by far sim- 
pler and easier than those of any other 
instrument I happen to know, thereby 
making it possible for a mere beginner 
to play a little piece tunefully, which, 
of course, is pleasing and satisfying not 
only to the performer, but to his neiga- 
bors as well! Aside from this the 
piano is a complete instrument as re- 
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Peterson 

Josef Hofmann, Famous Pianist and 
Director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Who in the Accompanying 


Article Expresses the Belief That the 
Piano Is a Complete Medium for Musi- 
cal Expression 


gards musical expression. It is, so to 
say, self-sufficient because the melody 
and accompaniment may be produced 
by the same person. 

Furthermore, the piano commands a 
musical literature second to none; and 
last, but not least, the price of the 
best-made piano (small size) is but 
one-third that of a fairly good violin; 
one-half of a good harp; and one-tenth 
of a small pipe organ. 

I claim, therefore, that the piano as 
a music-making instrument is qualified 
to fill the requirements of the profes- 
sional musician as well as the needs of 
an average music-lover. It has done so 
in the past; it is doing so now; and it 
will do so in the future, I am convinced. 


State O pera Gives First Berlin 
Hearing of “Preziose Ridicole” 


(Continued from page 7) 


matic background for the projection of 
the suave creatures of their musical 
imaginations. 


Lattuada Opera Presented 


After this harmless little commodity, 
the sophisticates pricked up their ears 
at the appearance of Lattuada’s “Pre- 
ziose Ridicole,” known here as “Zier- 
puppen” on the calendar of the State 
Opera a few nights later. The work is 
destined to be heard at the Metropolitan 
in New York this Winter. But no 
amount of verve in the production, no 
amount of grace and charm in the 
scenic accoutrement, and no amount of 
impassioned zeal on the part of its 
sponsors could rescue this puerile com- 
pound of farce, comic opera and op- 
eretta from a boredom of the very 
deadliest hue! 

Arturo Rossi, the librettist, turned to 
Moliére’s immortal comedy, “Les pré- 
cieuses ridicules,” for the textual 
framework. But, apparently untouched 
by the delectable fragrance of the origi- 
nal, he fills two goodly hours with the 
fatuities of a pair of butterflies, forced 
by their rejected suitors to drink the 
proverbial cup of humiliation by wit- 
nessing the public chastisement of their 
chosen swains. 


With the exception of one fleeting 
hint of a melodic line, the music was a 
weary waste of insipidity, with an in- 
terminable procession of duets, trios, 
quartets, minuets, sarabandes and cou- 
rantes, increasing in gusto and involved 
noisiness. The Berlin critics were un- 
flinching in their repudiation of the 
work as a composition, and of the ad- 
ministration in selecting such a wholly 
inferior example of modern Italian ro- 
manticism upon which to expend their 
time and energy at this critical stage of 
the opera’s existence. 

Emil Pirchan’s décor kept pace with 
the music in its mélange of periods, 
and Karl Holy, who was in charge of 
the mise en scéne, was evidently under 
the impression that ceaseless movement 
and boisterousness were the order of 
the day. Jarmila Novotna and Else 
Ruziczka, as the ambitious young ladies, 
gave reins to their full measure of tem- 
perament, while Helge Roswinge and 
Leonard Kern as the rejected suitors, 
and Marcel Wittrisch and Gerhard 
Huesch as the parading valets, exerted 
themselves to the utmost of their re- 
spective talents to give some semblance 
of artistic savor to this utterly insipid 
pot-pourri. 

The work was preceded by Giordano’s 





“Tl Re’ in the charming setting by 
Pirchan, which was one of the delight- 
ful achievements of last season. On 
this occasion the respective réles of the 
King and Rosilina were sung by Leon- 
ard Kern and the talented young Mar- 
guerite Perras, replacing Leo Schiitzen- 
dorf and Gitta Alpar of the original 
production. 

Marguerite Perras, like her gifted 
colleague, Herbert Janssen, is a distin- 
guished exponent of Professor Daniel 
of the State High School of Music in 
Berlin, and manifests an astonishing 
poise and finish in delivery for one so 
young, to say nothing of a voice of 
rarely lovely quality. 

It is a great pity that Hérth did not 
elect a reversed arrangement of his 
novelties, since the Giordano work, 
while not overwhelmingly original, is a 
grateful implement for the singers, and 
the delicate and varied melodic line is 
projected against an orchestration that 
is entrancing in its color and mobility. 
Pirchan’s scenery, particularly in the 
last act, had all the whimsical loveli- 
ness and entrancing elusiveness of a 
fairy pageant. So it was the greater 
pity that the final impression was 
dimmed by the anticlimax of Lattuada’s 
ineffectual flame. 


Tcherepnin, Here for Concert Tour, 
Will Attend Opera Premiere 


Nicolas Tcherepnin, Russian com- 
poser, arrived on the Majestic on Nov. 
18 for a concert tour. He will attend 
the premiere on Nov. 29 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House of Moussorgsky’s 
“The Fair at Sorochintzy,” which he 
completed and orchestrated. 

The composer, who is known in 
America for his symphonic works and 
songs, was born in Petrograd in 1873. 
He began his musical studies under 
Rimsky-Korsakoff at the Petrograd 
Conservatory. He conducted the Be- 
laieff Symphony and at the Maryinsky 
Theatre, in addition to holding a teach- 
ing post at the Conservatory. In 1918 
he was appointed head of the Conser- 
vatory at Tiflis. He conducted per- 
formances of his ballets, “The Pavilion 
of Armide” and “Narcissus,” with the 
Diaghileff Ballet in Paris, where he has 
been living since 1921. 


Portland Rossini Club Hears Musical 
Program of Much Interest 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 20.—The Nov. 
6 meeting of the Rossini Club, with 
Mrs. Charles B. Doten, chairman, pre- 
sented a fine program, in which May 
Korb sang songs by Lalo, Rizzi and 
Ferrari; Marcia Merrill, a Tchaikov- 
sky aria; Evelyn Carroll, a Bemberg 
aria; and Beatrice Richards, a Puccini 
aria and songs by Watts and Szulc. 
Helen Barnett, pianist, played music 
by Paganini-Liszt; Frances Woodbury, 
violinist, Wieniawski’s Legend, and 
Adele Bramson, pianist, a de Schloezer 
Etude. The program was closed by 
Ellen Crafts and Frances Donnell in 
the Chasins two-piano version of the 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
Waltz. The accompanists were Susan 
Coffin, Gertrude Davis and Reginald 
Howe. 


Povla Frijsh to Give Recital 


Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, 
will give a recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Dec. 1. With 
Celius Dougherty at the piano, she wil! 
sing three of Dvorak’s sacred songs, 
modern French and German groups, 
and numbers by Fagge, Griffes and 
Backer-Gréndahl. 
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Music Lovers T 
Soloists, Ensembles a n d 


Joint-Concerts Draw In- 
terested Audiences to Hear 
Varied Programs — 
Elshuco Trio Starts Series 
—Aguilar Lute Quartet 
Returns—Myra Hess and 
Harriet Cohen Heard 


FORTNIGHT of almost unprece- 

dented variety in New York’s con- 
cert rooms has brought some of the 
world’s finest artists as well as some 
capable newcomers before the Metro- 
politan public. The Perole and Brosa 
Quartets both made excellent impres- 
sions at their formal debuts. Yvonne 
Gall, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
forces, gave a recital of distinction. 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were heard 
in their first concert of their final sea- 
son together. Jascha Heifetz and 
Roland Hayes both packed Carnegie 
Hall at their first appearances of the 
season. 


Perole String Quartet 


Although it was a formal concert 
debut which introduced the Perole 
String Quartet to a New York audi- 
ence in Town Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 4, this group has played in pri- 
vate recitals and over the radio, and 
has already won much commendation 
for its balanced ensemble. Its mem- 
bers are Joseph Coleman and David 
Mankovitz, violins; Lillian Fuchs, viola, 
and Julian Kahn, ’cello. 

A certain weakness of tone, particu- 
larly in the Haydn Quartet, Op. 33, and 
in the Debussy Quartet, first and last 
on the program, marred what other- 
wise was a provocative and interesting 
concert. The quartet was at its best 
in the Brahms Quintet, Op. 115, in 
which Simeon Bellison, Philharmonic- 
Symphony clarinetist, lent his assis- 
tance. This haunting, beautiful music 
had a full and rich presentation, and 
seemed to the friendly audience the 
high spot of the evening. 


Karl Kraeuter, Violinist 


Karl Kraeuter, violinist, with Em- 
manuel Bay at the piano, gave a recital 
of more than usual interest in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 5. 

Richard Strauss’s seldom played So- 
nata, Op. 18, was a quasi novelty and 
was well given by the two artists. The 
Vieuxtemps A Minor Concerto had an 
excellent performance which raised it 
from its customary monotony. Mr. 
Kraeuter invested it with interest 
through a fine interpretation and a 
smooth, suave tone. His own “Kalei- 
doscope” was interesting and shorter 
pieces by Debussy, Milhaud and Paga- 
nini were all well given. It was an 
unusually satisfactory recital. H. 


Ernesto Dodds, Baritone 


Carnegie Hall -was well filled on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, when the 
Argentinian baxitone, Ernesto Dodds, 
made his New York debut. Mr. Dodds, 
who has sung both in Europe and his 
native country, proved himself an op- 
eratic singer of fine powers in such 
pieces as “A tanto amor” from “Favo- 
rita,” “Di provenza” from “Traviata,” 
and arias by Thomas and Giordano. 
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His voice is a high baritone, rich in 
quality, which he uses with skill. The 
text of all that he sang was finely 
enunciated. 

Not only in Italian arias did he pre- 
sent himself, but in interesting Argen- 
tine folklore settings by Lopez Bu- 
chardo and Buero, Spanish songs by 
Vela and Osma, this composer’s fine 
song called “Cantares de mi tierra.” 
There were also pieces by de Falla, 
Purcell, Pergolese, Beethoven and 
American and British songs by Griffes, 





Ernesto Dodds, Argentinian Baritone, 
Who Made a Successful Recital Debut 
at Carnegie Hall 


Kramer and Coleridge-Taylor. B. Ga- 
gliano was the accompanist. There 
was much enthusiasm, and encores 


were demanded. 


Waller and Maconochie 


Guelda Waller and Vera Maconochie, 
two young singers from England, gave 
a recital in costume in the Barbizon- 
Plaza on Nov. 5, their second appear- 
ance of the season. They were assisted 
on this occasion by Maurice Sackville, 


flutist; Beatrice Weller, harpist, and 
Adele Holsten, pianist. The program 
consisted of old music, being solos, 
duets and instrumental pieces. The 


audience received the artists very cor- 
dially. 


Plaza Artistic Mornings 


The first of the Plaza Artistic Morn- 
ings was given in the ballroom of that 
hostelry on the morning of Nov. 6, the 
soloists being Lucrezia Bori, soprano; 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Peter 
Chambers, baritone. Pietro Cimara 
and Paul Eisler were at the piano. 

Miss Bori was heard in songs and 
operatic arias and with Mr. Salvi sang 
Liszt’s “Oh, Quand je Dors.” Mr. Cham- 
bers sang an aria from “Eugene One- 
gin” as well as songs, and Mr. Salvi 
played numbers by Zabel and other 
composers. A large audience was in 
attendance. 


Frances Hall, Pianist 


Frances Hall, pianist, whose work is 
not unknown in New York and who has 
also appeared in European centres, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 6. 

Miss Hall’s principal numbers were 
the Beethoven Sonata in D Major, Op. 





hrong New York’s Concert Halls 
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Jan Smeterlin, Polish Pianist, Who Was 
Heard in a Second Carnegie Hall Recital 


10, No. 3; the F Sharp Minor Novelette 
of Schumann, some Chopin and pieces 
by Scriabine. Miss Hall’s playing was 


musical and interesting rather than 
startling or original. She was well re- 
ceived by a friendly audience. J. 


First Biltmore Concert 


The first Biltmore Concert of the sea- 
son was given on Friday morning, Nov. 
7, by Emma Otero, coloratura soprano; 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist. 

Miss Otero won tumultuous applause 
by her singing of the Carneval of Ven- 
ice variations by Benedict, and four 
songs of Rossini, including the difficult 
Tarantella, and added songs by Scott, 
Valverde, Coates, Church and La Forge. 

Mr. Diaz sang the Song of the Indian 
Merchant from “Sadko” and songs by 
Liebling, Fuster, Wolf, Cowles, d’Har- 
delot and Beach. Mr. Salvi was heard 
in interesting numbers by Loeillet- 


Grandjany, Alvars, Liszt, Zabel and 

himself. The accompanists were 

Charles King and Frank Chatterton. 
J. 


Patricia O’Connell, Soprano 


Patricia O’Connell, soprano, formerly 
of the Chicago Civic Opera and now ap- 
pearing in leading roles with the New 
York Little Theatre Opera Company, 
made her first recital appearance in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7. 

Miss O’Connell’s voice is one of nat- 
urally beautiful quality, especially in 
its medium register. The high voice is 
less so, owing to a not particularly fe- 
licitous mode of production. 


The program, in four languages, was 
well arranged and covered a wide range 
of song literature. The only operatic 
excerpts were Pamina’s aria from 
“Magic Flute” and “Il Est Doux” from 
“Hérodiade.” A group of “Parodies” 
by Herbert Hughes, serious music set 
to Mother Goose Rhymes, was espe- 
cially well done and several of them 
had to be repeated. 

Miss O’Connell has a vivid personal- 
ity and an agreeable stage manner. 
When further experience has smoothed 
out some rough places in her art, she 
should be an excellent recital artist. 
Alderson Mowbray played unusually 
fine accompaniments. H. 


Yvonne Gall, Soprano 


Yvonne Gall, soprano, whose singing 
with the Chicago Opera forces on their 
first visit here a decade ago is remem- 
bered with pleasure, gave a song recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 7. Celius Dougherty was the ac- 
companist. 

Miss Gall’s first group was of early 
French works, her second of songs by 
Dupare, Faure, Milhaud and Debussy. 
The third was of songs in English and 
the final group of songs by Ravel. 

Miss Gall is a charming singer. Be- 
sides an attractive stage presence and 
interesting appearance, she sings with 
unusual intelligence and musicianship. 
The program suffered slightly from 
monotony, especially as the artist’s 
English diction was not especiallv clear, 
but the French numbers were delight- 
ful, several having to be repeated, not- 
ably Milhaud’s cacophonous “Chant de 
Nourrice” and the Debussy “Mando- 
line.” The “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
sung as an encore, was a jewel indeed! 

All in all, it was an enjoyable recital. 
We could do with a few more concert 
artists like Miss Gall! H. 


Myra Hess Returns 


After an absence of two years Myra 
Hess returned to us on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 8, in a recital at Town Hall. 
There was a capacity audience on hand, 
the overflow from the auditorium being 
obliged to find places on the stage. 

There was no doubt about the esteem 
and affection in which this artist is 
held by her New York followers, for 
when she appeared there was a storm 
of applause and all through the after- 
noon it continued. It was richly de- 
served. The occasion was, indeed, one for 
rejoicing. Eloquent in everything she 
undertook, Miss Hess surpassed herself 
in the Bach she offered. She is among 
the elect in this music. The Italian 
Concerto has never been played better 
in this reviewer’s quarter century of 
concert going. Vitality and singing 
rhythm, such as Miss Hess commands, 
are rare, 

She also played the. Bauer version of 
Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variation, 
the Brahms Handel Variations and a 
Chopin group, the big C Minor Noc- 
turne, two of the études (those in D 
Flat and A Flat) composed for the 
Moscheles-Fétis Method, and those old 
standbys, the Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 3, 7, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LOUISVILLE HAILS 
REINER ORCHESTRA 


Cincinnati Symphony and 


Recitalists Heard in 
Fine Lists 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 20.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
gave a concert in the Memorial Audi- 
torium on Oct. 15, sponsored by the 
Southern Musical Bureau, of which P. 
S. Durham is the local representative. 
The program included the Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony; the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in D Major, orchestrated by 
Ottorino Respighi; “La Mer” by De- 
bussy; and Ravel’s Bolero. In the 
afternoon the orchestra, under the 
baton of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, gave 
a concert for young people, offering the 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture by 
Glinka; Handel’s Largo; a Valse Ca- 
price by Rubinstein; “Shepherd’s Hey” 
by Grainger; the Rakoczy March of 
Berlioz, and “Carnival in Paris” by 
Svendsen. Capacity audiences attended 
both performances. 

A large audience assembled in the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club on 
Thursday night, Oct. 16, to hear Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritone, presented as the 
first artist in the series sponsored by 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club. 
His program included compositions by 
Handel, Giordano, Joseph Marx, 
Brahms, Erich Wolff, Rachmaninoff, 
Saint-Saéns, Emile Nerini, Debussy, 
Walter Golde, Herbert Hughes and 
John Alden Carpenter. Richard Mala- 
by, the accompanist, also gave a group 
of piano solos. 


Local Orchestra Heard 


A concert was given by the Y. M. 
H. A. Symphony, Joseph Horvath con- 
ducting. The subject for the year in 
the Y. M. H. A. Educational series is 
“Forms and Fashions in Music,” and 
the first concert was devoted to the 
overture, the rondo, the march and the 
canon. The program included the 
“Roman Carnival” Overture of Berlioz; 
the Chopin Funeral March; the Pre- 
ludium by Jarnefelt, March from the 
“Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz; a 
Chorale and Prelude by Bach; “Traum- 
erei” by Schumann-Horvath; and Wag- 
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S chubert Memortal Presents Artists 


the Auspices of the Schubert Memorial. 
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peda Nasib 
Soloists with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in a Concert Given Under 


Left to Right, Flora Collins, Soprano; 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist, and Olga Zundel, ’Cellist 


HE Schubert Memorial gave its 

only New York concert of the sea- 
son on the evening of Nov. 21 in Car- 
negie Hall, presenting the three young 
artists chosen this season in its compe- 
tition, as soloists with an orchestra 
composed of eighty members from the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz. The soloists 
heard were Flora Collins, soprano; 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, and Olga 
Zundel, pianist. Review of the concert 
will appear in the next issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. 





ner’s “Rienzi” Overture. Selected vocal 
rounds, madrigals, and canons were 
given by a quartet composed of Ruth 
Hearin, Marcella Uhl, Harold Logan, 
and George Thixton, with Cara Sapin 
conducting. Sol Schulmann was the 
lecturer for the occasion. 

Guy Maier, pianist, was presented 
by the Louisville Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation on Monday afternoon, Oct. 6, 
in a “Concert for Young People of All 
Ages.” His audience consisted largely 
of young people and students. The pro- 
gram was interspersed with explana- 
tory remarks. Mr. Maier played works 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn-Liszt, Gossec- 
Garrat, MacDowell, Ibert, Chenoweth, 
Goossens, Cramm, Poulenc, Chadwick, 
Scott and Stevens, and concluded with 
the “Krazy Kat” Ballet by Carpenter. 
On Tuesday night he gave a lecture- 
recital to members of the association, 
illustrating his ideas about teaching the 
piano to young children. Both events 
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were largely attended and were given 
in the music room of Mrs. J. B. Speed. 


MacDowell Singers Appear 

The MacDowell Singers gave a con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Woman’s 
Club for the benefit of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Esther Metz, 
soprano; Mrs. Lilian Knopf, contralto; 
William Horn, tenor, and William G. 
Meyer, baritone, made up the quartet, 
with Julia Bachus Horn as director 
and accompanist, and Fannie Elizabeth 
Stoll, violinist. 

The coming season promises to be un- 
usually full and interesting, with a 
visit by the Chicago Civic Opera, the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and several other 
large organizations. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 


BETTER TEACHERS URGED 





Erskine Says Normal Schools Give 
Music Degrees to Incompetents 


ALBANY, Nov. 20.—The closing ses- 
sions of the sixty-sixth annual convo- 
cation of the University of the State of 
New York were enlivened by a vigor- 
ous attack by Dr. John Erskine, author 
and president of the Juilliard School of 
Music on the method of training teach- 
ers of music in the State normal 
schools. Discussing “Adult Education 
in Music,” Dr. Erskine said: 

“More than one of our great normal 
schools,” he said, “will confer bachelor 
degrees or master degrees on music 
teachers who are in no respect com- 
petent musicians, who can neither play 
nor sing, who can not properly con- 
duct an orchestra or drill a chorus, 
who cannot retain the respect of any 
group of musica] children.” 

He said the well-rounded, many- 
sided musician was disappearing in 
favor of the virtuoso, with the result 
that “we see today such an oversupply 
of concert performers that only a few 
of them can earn a competent living. 

“Recognizing this situation,” he con- 
tinued, “educators in music now insist 
once more that the student should be 
trained primarily as a musician and 
only secondarily as a specialist in an 
instrument.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
LEHMANN’S RECITAL 


Chicago Opera Soprano 
Gives First American 
Concert 





MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—It was a 
matter of pride to this city that for the 
opening of the University Artists 
Course on Nov. 3, Mrs. Carlyle Scott 
should have secured Lotte Lehmann, 
noted German soprano, who is engaged 
this season by the Chicago Civic Op- 
era. This was announced as Mme. 
Lehmann’s only song recital in America 
this season, with the possible exception 
of one in New York. 

The soprano is under no disadvan- 
tage in recital, for she is as much mu- 
sician as singer, and with a tempera 
ment decidedly lyrical. This was shown 
by her singing of the Ocean aria from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” which opened the 
program, in which her affection seemed 
to dwell on lyrical aspects rather than 
dramatic. Her diction, the coloring in 
the low register and freedom in the 
high range were superb. 

Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Strauss were sung ex- 
quisitely. Schumann’s “Du Bist wie 
eine Blume” especially roused the audi- 
ence to enthusiasm by its touching sim- 
plicity of interpretation. Mme. Leh- 
mann was required to sing two encores. 
Every group, in fact, calls for its ex- 
tras, which were graciously given. 
Katherine Hoffman, for many years 


assisting pianist to Mme. Schumann 
Heink, provided expert accompani- 
ments. 


The Thursday Musical opened its sea- 
son auspiciously on Oct. 30 in the Hen- 
nepin Orpheum, which is to be its home 
for the year. In the desire to present 
something new and extraordinary, the 
organization made a fortunate choice in 
a Russian Cossack Chorus, led by Ser- 
gei Socolov. The audience of more 
than 1000 evidently enjoyed the affair 
immensely, and pleaded in vain for 
more than the number of encores per- 
mitted by a rigid time schedule. The 
ensemble was remarkably unified, and 
several individual voices stood out in 
solo achievements. 

Victor NILSSON 





FROM THE NEW 


SONGLAND 





VICTOR HERBERT’S 
TO THE LAND OF 
MY OWN ROMANCE 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 
WITH YOU 


THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE 
WAITING FOR ME 


IN MY CASTLE OF 
DREAMS WITH YOU 
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PLAN JOINT CONVENTION 





Three National Groups to Meet at 
St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 20.—Three musical 
organizations will hold simultaneous 
conventions in St. Louis on Dec. 29, 30 
and 31. These organizations are the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, 
of which Dr. Howard Hanson is presi- 
dent; the National Association of 
Schools of Music, Dean Harold Butler, 
of Syracuse University, president, and 
the Sinfonia National Music Frater- 
nity, Prof. Aubrey Martin of Columbia 
University, president. 

In addition to the joint meetings of 
these three associations, several other 
important musical organizations will be 
represented by their presidents. Among 
these will be Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Russell V. 
Morgan, president of the Supervisors’ 
National Conference. The National 
Federation of Settlement Schools will 
be represented by Miss Cruikshank, 
field secretary. 

Among other important figures in 
the musical world who will address the 
convention are: 

J. Lawrence Erb of Connecticut College ; 
Dean Earl V. Moore of the University of 
Michigan; Dr. Philip G. Clapp of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Oscar Wagner of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School; Karl Gehrkens of 
Oberlin College; Burnet C. Tuthill; Frank- 
lin Dunham of the Radio Music Company ; 
Dr. Otto Miessner; C. D. Greenleaf, Presi- 
dent of the Conn Manufacturing Company ; 
Dr. Frances Clark, Educational Director of 
the Victor Company; George Fergusson, 
noted voice teacher; and Grace Nash. 

General arrangements for the asso- 
tion meeting are in the hands of Dean 
Donald Swarthout of the University of 
Kansas and Leo Miller of St. Louis, 
chairman of the local committee. 
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Don Cossack Chorus Captivates New York 





The Members of the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, and Their C 


door Photograph. 


HOUGH the North River is many 

versts distant from the Volga and 
the folk-songs of Times Square are not 
exactly those of Nijni-Novgorod, the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
seems to have made the leap with much 
success. The picturesque organization 
of singing military officers, under 
Serge Jaroff, within a month of landing 
on our shores, has become a firm fa- 








CARNEGIE HALL 


57th Street and 7th Avenue 


Tuesday Evening 


Dec. 2, 1930 


at 8:30 o’clock 


The 


CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 






PROGRAM 
Symphony (B. & H. No. 31), D. Major 


“With the Horn Signal” 


Horizons, Four Western Pieces for Orchestra 


Haydn 
Shepherd 


First time in New York 


Factory Music for Machines, Op. 19 


A. Mosoloff 


First time in New York 


The Sea, Three Symphonic Sketches 


Debussy 


Steinway Piano Used 





ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


Cc. J. VOSBURGH, Associate Manager 


TICKETS .. . Orchestra, $2.50 and $2.00. Dress Circle, $2.00 


Balcony, $1.50 and $1. 
Local Manager: RICHARD COPLEY 


Boxes, $35 and $25. On Sale at Box Office 
:: 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 











Been Marked by Tumultuous Ovations 


vorite in the concert halls of Manhat- 
tan, which has clasped the organiza- 
tion to its granite bosom in no half- 
hearted fashion. 

An unusual record is that within the 
space of eleven days, between Nov. 
4 and 15, the chorus has given four 
Carnegie Hall concerts to sold-out 
houses. The third appearance of the 
doughty musical marksmen, on Nov. 
9, drew a crowd that all but mobbed 
the approaches to New York’s largest 
concert auditorium. Many were turned 
away. 

Vivid Contrasts 

The horsemen of the steppes, whose 
vocal style abounds in vivid and excit- 
ing contrasts as they turn from a sol- 
dier or folk song to the music of the 
Russian church, gave their fourth con- 
cert to a sold-out house on Nov. 15. 
They added to the numbers sung on 
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onductor, Serge Jaroff, Pose Smilingly for an Out- 
Their Progress Through the Country, After Giving Four Concerts in Eleven Days in New York, Has 


previous progams a “Responsory” by 
Gretchaninoff, Lvovsky’s “Funeral 
Hymn” and Davidovsky’s “Bandura,” 
and were obliged to repeat Mr. Jaroff’s 
arrangements of the folk-songs, 
“Mother Volga,” “Twelve Robbers” and 
“The Scarlet Sarafan.” The familiar 
fine tone qualities and remarkable 
range of pitch and dynamics were again 
in evidence. 

The four concerts have not exhausted 
their metropolitan following by any 
means, for two more concerts are sched- 
uled in Decem*ver. Meanwhile, the 
chorus and its energetic leader, have 
been finding favor in other parts of 
the country. Thus far no less than 
fifteen cities have already been visited 
on a comprehensive tour, which will 
carry their colorful and stirring art to 
many of the principal music centres of 
the United States. 


BALTIMORE’S RECITAL CALENDAR WELL FILLED 





Clare Clairbert and Aguilar Quartet 
Heard in Concerts—Singers Give 
“Faust” Scenes 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, local concert manager, began 
her series of bookings on Nov. 10 with 
the appearance of Clare Clairbert, 
Belgian coloratura. The singer created 
a spectacular impression with her art, 
and the audience responded favorably. 
Francis de Bourguignon, pianist, and 
Eugene Lion, flutist, contributed to the 
program. 

The charm of Spanish music and the 
delicacy of the lute tone were features 
of interest at the third Peabody reci- 
tal, Nov. 14, when the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet presented its program. The 
members of the group are musicians of 
taste, and their playing is rhythmic 
and colorful. 

Under the auspices of the Maryland 
Yacht Club, Oscar Lehman, W. Vion 
Masson, Margaret Gordon, Una Anack- 
er and Mary C. Dunn presented the 
first and third acts of Gounod’s “Faust”’ 
at the Belvedere Hotel on Nov. 14, to 
the pleasure of the large audience. 

The second monthly meeting of the 


Three Arts Club, Nov. 12, consisted of 
a musical program presented by Alma 
Metcalf, violinist; Frederick P. Stieff, 
at the Theremin, and Ruth Heyman, 
pianist. Lloyd Mitchell was the accom- 
panist. The recital was given at Stieff 
Hall. 

Mary Muller Fink, harpist, member 
of the Peabody staff of instructors, and 
Gertrude Onnen, director of dramatics 
at Goucher College, gave a joint recital 
at the Woman’s Civic Club on Nov. 12. 

Juliette Gaultier de la Verendrye 
lectured recently at Goucher College, 
under the auspices of the National Mu- 
seum of Canada, on “Canadian Folk- 
song.” She illustrated her lecture by 
singing folk-music of Alaska, Acadia, 
Newfoundland and French-Canada. 

FRANZ C,. BORNSCHEIN 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, has been 
engaged for three concerts of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra this Winter, to sing 
in the “St. Matthew” Passion of Bach 
under Gabrilowitsch. 





For Rent—aA Steinway Style B Grand, fine con- 
dition, $25.00 per month. Address: Miss Kemp 
Stillings, 425 E. 86th Street. Tel. Sac. 8188 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT?! 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR—SEASON 1930-1931 


(rriait 


Grand Opera 
Company 


J. J. Vincent, Managing Director 





EMILIE Frick 





Eric WILDHAGEN CARL a N 
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FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


No further applications accepted for dates this season 
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Cart HarTMANN Aten HINCKLEY 


NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1931-1932 
With Augmented Repertoire to Include 


“LOHENGRIN” “TANNHAUSER” 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 





ANNETTE ROYAK 





For terms, dates and further information, write to 
European Grand Opera, Inc. 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Baldwin Piano Used 
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ST. LOUIS GIVES 
RESPIGHI WORK 


Zimbalist Is Heard with 
Symphony—Clairbert 
Gives Recital 


St. Louis, Nov. 20.—The first solo- 
ist of the St. Louis Symphony season 
was Efrem Zimbalist, who appeared at 
the second pair of concerts on Nov. 7 
and 8. In his hands the Beethoven Con- 
certo in D Major received a most pro- 
found and scholarly interpretation, and 
he was accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception. Mr. Arbos had the orches- 
tra under fine control and again dem- 
onstrated his talent as a builder of pro- 
grams. The Brahms “Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn” was followed by a 
first-time hearing locally of Respighi’s 
“The Birds,” a charming novelty. Rich- 
ard Strauss’s tone-poem “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” was given a masterly reading, 
thus rounding out a most diversified 
list. 

Clare Clairbert, Belgian soprano, was 
the second artist to appear in the Civic 
Music League series, on the evening 
of Nov. 4. The singer repeated the suc- 
cesses already accorded on her present 
operatic and concert tour and displayed 
a voice of unusual quality and flexibil- 
ity, with a fluent and effortless manner 
of singing. Her program contained op- 
eratic arias and songs in French, Ital- 
ian and English. She was assisted by 
Francis de Bourguignon, pianist, and 
Eugene Lion, flutist, who also played 
solo numbers. 

Charles Anthony, pianist, a new- 
comer to St. Louis, appeared in the first 
piano recital of the season on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 6 at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium. Mr. Anthony demonstrated 
that he is an artist of fine attainment 
in a program including old and modern 
works, the principal number being the 
César Franck Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue. A large audience manifested 
its hearty approval. 

SusAN L. Cost 








The Norfleet Trio left New York on 
Nov. 13 for a tour of the South. They 
will play engagements in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and in Texan cities, including 
Beaumont, Houston and San Antonio, 
before returning early in December. 
In Beaumont the Norfleet Trio will ap- 
pear under the auspices of the Civic 
Music Association in the first concerts 
to be given there under its auspices. 

In December the Trio will play en- 
gagements in New York. They leave in 
February for a long Western tour. 





ADOLFO 


BETTI 


has resumed 

Violin Instruction 
and 

Ensemble Classes 

for a Limited Number 
of Advanced Pupils 
at the 

Hotel Ansonia, 

New York 
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REINER INTRODUCES MASON SYMPHONY 
AND LIVELY NEW HINDEMITH WORK 





G. Maillard Kesslere 


Daniel Gregory Mason, Whose Sym- 
phony in A Major Had Its First Per- 
formance by the Cincinnati Symphony 





Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
Sponsors Musical Essay Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—As a part 
of the program for the development 
of appreciation and understanding of 
good music, the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company is conducting a prize 
essay contest, which is open to students 
of the senior classes of the public and 
parochial High Schools and Normal 
Schools in Philadelphia, Camden, Ches- 
ter, Wilmington, Trenton, and all 
other points within a radius of thirty 
miles of Philadelphia. 

The subject of the Essay is “The 
Cultural Value of Grand Opera.” The 
papers submitted must be from 1500 
to 2000 words in length, written (type- 
written preferred) on one side of paper 
only, with the full name of the pupil 
and location of school at the top of the 
first page. 

Papers must be sent to William C. 
Hammer, Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, 818 Harrison Building, Phil- 
adelphia, on or before Dec. 1. 

The paper winning first prize will be 
read over Station WIP, by Mr. Ham- 
mer. There will be five prizes, ranging 
in value from $14 to $63 and consist- 
ing of tickets for performances of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

The judges of the contest are: Sam- 
uel L. Laciar, music editor of the 
Public Ledger; James Francis Cooke, 
editor of the Etude; Harry C. Beck, 
music editor of the Camden Courier- 
Post, and Dr. William J. Lallou, of the 
faculty of St. Charles Borromeo Semi- 
nary. 


Honolulu Symphony Opens Its Season 


HONOLULU, Nov. 10.—The Honolulu 
Symphony, Arthur Brooke conducting, 
opened its season on Oct. 29 at the New 
Princess Theatre before one of the 
largest audiences it has yet drawn. A 
burst of applause greeted Mr. Brooke, 
who in the last three years has placed 
his organization on a sound working 
foundation. He conducted Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony with a fine 
sincerity and precision. Other num- 
bers competently played by the orches- 
tra were Ketelby’s Suite “In a Forest 
Realm,” a movement from Fould’s 
“Keltic” Suite, the Overture from “Le 
Roi d’Yvetot” by Ibert, and Mr. 
Brooke’s “Reverie.” The last-named 
work is dedicated to the late Captain 
Henri Berger, known as “The Father 
of Hawaiian Music.” C.F. G. 





New Native Work Given 
Premiere — Crooks and 
Hutcheson Appear 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s Second Symphony, in A 
Major, was given its world-premiere 
at the Cincinnati Symphony concerts of 
Nov. 7 and 8. Fritz Reiner and the or- 
chestra gave the work a magnificent 
performance. Mr. Mason was given 
rounds of applause by the audience at 
its conclusion. One hesitates to judge 
the score from a single hearing. How- 
ever, it impresses the hearer rather 
with its technical and struttural merits 
than with its subject matter. 

Richard Crooks was the soloist of 
the concerts. He sang beautifully two 
arias from Mozart’s “Escape from the 
Seraglio,” Rachmaninoff’s “Sorrow in 
Springtime” and an aria from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “May Night.” 

The program opened with Vivaldi’s 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 3, No. 11, for 
string orchestra, two solo violins and 
solo ‘cello. Emil Heermann, Raoul 
Berger and Karl Kirksmith played the 
solo instruments. Mr. Reiner con- 
ducted a most charming performance 
from the keyboard of the harpsichord. 
Respighi’s orchestration of the Bach 
Passacaglia brought the program to a 
magnificent ending. 

A superlatively fine reading of the 
Strauss tone poem, “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” was the culminating 
point of the Cincinnati Symphony con- 
certs of Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. Mr. 
Reiner’s Strauss is always notable, but 
on this occasion he surpassed his own 
best. The secret of his success with 


the work seems to lie in the fact that 
his approach was primarily a musical 
one and only secondarily philosophical. 

A novelty, the Overture to Hinde- 
mith’s opera, “Neues vom Tage,” pro- 
vided a brilliant opening for the con- 
cert. It was followed by a rarely fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony. The soloist at the concerts 
was Ernest Hutcheson, who played the 
Schumann Piano Concerto in A Minor 
with brilliant effect. 

The Young People’s Concert series 
given by the orchestra opened on Nov. 
3 at Music Hall with Ernest Schelling 
serving in the dual capacity of con- 
ductor and interpreter. This was Mr. 
Schelling’s first appearance at these 
concerts. His success with the young 
audience was evident from the start. 
There is every indication that his en- 
gagement by the orchestra board will 
give the concerts a popularity which 
they have not had in a number of sea- 
sons. 

The program was designed to intro- 
duce the children to the string choirs. 
Music heard included the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’ Handel’s 
D Major Concerto Grosso for string or- 
chestra, the Bach Arioso for strings, 
the Pizzicato Ostinato from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony and the Polo- 
vetzian Dances from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor.” 

Clare Clairbert gave the first recital 
of the Artist Series at Emery Audi- 
torium on Nov. 6. Francis de Bour- 
guignon, pianist, and Eugene Lion, 
flutist, were the assisting artists. The 
soprano was heard to best advantage 
in lyric numbers. Mr. de Bourguignon 
and Mr. Lion were applauded in solo 
pieces. SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Frank Bridge Entertained by 
Bohemians 


At the second meeting of “The Bohe- 
mians,” held at the Harvard Club on 
Nov. 8, the guests of honor included 
Frank Bridge, noted British composer; 
three members of the Brosa String 
Quartet of London; the Gordon String 
Quartet and George Meader, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Bridge 
responded to an introductory address 
by Rubin Goldmark, president of the 
club. 

The Gordon Quartet played Emerson 
Whithorne’s Quartet, Op. 51, in one 
movement, which was dedicated to 
them, and Mozart’s Quartet in F Ma- 
jor (K 590), with a fine display of 
artistry. The Whithorne number was 
exceedingly interesting. Mr. Meader 
won an ovation and had to add several 
encores after his singing of three 
Lieder by Richard Trunk. More than 
150 musicians and music-lovers were 





Two New Songs Adopted by Naval 
Academy 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—The U. S. 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart 
ment, announces the adoption of tw 
new songs by the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis. “Song of the 
Navy,” was composed and written by 
Byron Gay, a member of the Naval 
Academy class of 1912. The second 
new song, “Navy Warriors,” was writ- 
ten by a midshipman whose name has 
not been disclosed. A. T. M. 





Rosa Low Appears in Sound-Film with 
Charles Hackett 


Rosa Low, soprano, recently made her 
first Movietone picture, which was 
shown at Warner’s Hollywood Theatre 
in New York. She appears in a scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet” with Charles 
Hackett, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
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KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


Noted Guests Present as 
State Educators Hold 
Convention 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 20.—The Kentucky 
Music Teachers’ Association held its 
annual convention in Louisville, Nov. 6 
to 8. The president, Virginia Tyler, of 
Lexington, opened the meetings on 
Thursday morning, with formal greet- 
ings from Mrs. William Hoyt Ray- 
mond, president of the Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. In the after- 
noon Dean William C. Mayforth, of 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
made an address on ‘“‘Piano Methodics,” 
and Ella H. Mason, of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
New York, lectured on “The Develop- 
ment of Piano Class Work.” 

At night Alexander Kisselburgh, 
New York, gave a song recital in the 
roof garden of the Brown Hotel. His 
program consisted of compositions by 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Tchai- 
kovsky, Rachmaninoff, Koenemann, 
Charles T. Griffes, Kanzo Kelso, Wal- 
ter Damrosch and A. Walter Kramer. 
He was accompanied by Ellen Lawrence 
Gardner. 

After the recital a reception was 
given by the Town Club in the Louis 
XVI room of the hotel, with the follow- 
ing guests of honor present: Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, president of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association and di- 
rector of the Eastman school, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Mr. Kisselburgh; Dean 
Mayforth, Mrs. Raymond, and Miss 
Mason. 

On Friday morning a _ program 
demonstration was given by the Pres- 
tonia School. Mrs. L. L. Dantzler, 
Lexington, chairman of the voice sec- 
tion, presented Mr. Kisselburgh, who 
gave an address on “What Lies Be- 
hind Vocal Art.” “Applied Music as a 
College Subject” was discussed by Dean 
Mayforth. 

This session was followed by a lunch- 
eon with Fernando Germani, Italian 
organist, as guest of honor. 


Hanson Leads School Orchestras 


In the afternoon the combined or- 
chestras of the Louisville Male High 
School and the University of Louis- 
ville, numbering 100 performers, gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the 
school, with Dr. Hanson as guest con- 
ductor. E. J. Wotowa is the conductor 
of the University orchestra and A. F. 
Marzian of the High School organiza- 
tion. The works played were excerpts 
from “La Reine de Saba,” by Gounod; 
the “Coriolan” Overture of Beethoven, 
“Finlandia” by Sibelius; “Die Letzte 
Frihling” by Grieg; and the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
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Seattle Ensemble Visits Canada 





ICTORIA, B. C., 
Nov. 15.—The 
American Wood- 
wind Quintet made 
its first public ap- 
pearance on _ the 
Pacific Coast in the 
Victoria High 
School on the 
afternoon of Nov. 
3 and at the Shrine 
Auditorium on the 
same evening. 

The players are 
members of the 
Seattle Symphony. 
In the afternoon 
program each in- 
strument was de- 
scribed and demon- 
strated for an audi- 
ence of children. 

In the evening 
two numbers had 
their first hearing 
on the North Pa- 
cific Coast: the 
Quintet of Rimsky-Korsakoff and a 
Sonata by Milhaud. In the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff work, the piano part was 
superbly played by John Sundsten. The 
ensemble had evidently carefully re- 
hearsed the number, for they displayed 
fine intonation and attack and showed 
great enthusiasm for their work. The 
ultra-modern Sonata, scored for flute, 
oboe, clarinet and piano, was well re- 
ceived by a large portion of the audi- 
ence. 

Other numbers on the program were 
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The American Woodwind Quintet: Left to Right, Whitney 
Tustin, Oboe; Charles Swan, Bassoon; G. Meriggioli, Flute; 
Ronald Phillips, Clarinet, and Bertram Haigh, French Horn 


a Mozart Divertimento, an Andante 
with Variations by Beethoven, a Presto 
of Haydn, a “Gavotte Classique” by the 
New York composer, John de Bueris, a 
Pastorale Dance by German, and the 
“Serenade to Mabel” by Godard, the 
last played by Mr. Tustin, oboist. 

The personnel includes Mr. Tustin, 
G. Meriggioli, Ronald Phillips, Bertram 
Haigh and Charles Swan. 

The Canadian visit of the group will 
be followed by an appearance of the 
orchestra in February. 





school music, directed by Josephine 
Mitchell and Helen McBride of this 
city. The girls’ choruses were led by 
Mrs. Foster Krake of Lexington, and 
the mixed choruses by Frederick A. 
Cowles, of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music. The sessions concluded with 
a luncheon sponsored by the Phi Sigma 
Mu, national public school music fra- 
ternity. 

Local arrangements were in -the 
hands of William Harry Myers and 
Selma Kranz, Louisville. Officers 
elected for the coming year are Joseph- 
ine Mitchell, president; J. E. Van 
Peursem, F. A. Cowles, Frank Harmon, 
and Celia Kysela, of Berea, vice-presi- 
dents; Flora Adkins, Campbellsville, 
Ky., treasurer; Gwendolyn Haynes, 
Murray, Ky., and Mrs. Walter Sim- 
mons, Louisville, secretaries, and Mrs. 
K. E. Rapp, Glasgow, historian. The 
attendance was more than 200. 

Fernando Germani, organist of the 
Augusteo, Rome, gave a recital in the 
Memorial Auditorium on Nov. 6 before 
an intensely interested audience. Be- 
ginning with Handel’s Allegro from the 
Concerto in G Minor, the program in- 














Saturday was devoted to public cluded works by Corelli-Germani, Bach, 
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César Franck, Schumann and Karg- 
Elert; and the Variations in E Minor 
by Bonnet, with a special pedal ca- 
denza by Mr. Germani. The organist 
was many times recalled and gave two 
encores at the close of the program. 
He was presented by the Kentucky 
Council of the National Association of 
Organists. 
KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 


Clairbert Heard by 
Music Club 


Decatur, ILu., Nov. 20.—The first 
presentation of the Decatur Music Club 
took place on Oct. 29 in the Johns Hill 
Auditorium, when Clare Clairbert, 
Belgian soprano, appeared in recital, 
with Francis de Bourguignon, pianist, 
and Eugene Lion, flutist, as assisting 
artists. Mme. Clairbert’s delightful 
lyric voice was heard to fine advantage 
in a program of numbers in French, 
Italian, and English. She made a dis- 
tinct impression on a large audience 
and was most gracious in her acknowl- 
edgment. Mr. de Bourguignon, besides 
affording the accompaniments, played 
two groups of solos, and Mr. Lion 
played one, besides furnishing the obb- 
ligati for various coloratura composi- 
tions. H. W. C. 


Clare Decatur 


Florence Hardeman Heard in Recitals 
Before College Audiences 


Florence Hardeman, violinist, played 
in the Westminster College Artist 
Course, at’New Wilmington, Pa., on 
Oct. 27, and the following evening was 
presented by Mu Phi Upsilon Sorority 
of Pennsylvania College of Music, at 
Meadville. Encores were played at the 
close of this program. Frank Chatter- 
ton accompanied Miss Hardeman excel- 
lently and also played soios. 
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Orchestra 


BROOKLYN 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
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CLEVELAND 
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OSTON, Nov. 20.—The works com- 
posed for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony continue to 
put in regular appearances. The con- 
certs of Nov. 7 and 8 brought Res- 
pighi’s “Metamorphoseon”; those of 
Nov. 14 and 15, Prokofieff’s Fourth 
Symphony, in C Major. : 
“Metamorphoseon” is a theme with 
twelve variations, written in virtuoso 
style. The theme is modal, suggesting 
plain-song. The variations, save the 
seventh, group themselves in such a 
manner as to suggest the sequence of 
movements in a symphony. The sev- 
enth variation includes cadenzas for al- 
most all the instruments, from bassoon 
and bass clarinet to solo violin and 
harp. One found decoration upon a 
theme where one might reasonably have 
expected germination of new thought 
from the original mctif. One missed 
the brilliance which alone would have 
justified the difficulties which Respighi 
placed in his score. Despite an excit- 
ing and sonorous conclusion and iso- 
lated moments of beauty, the score won 
little or no favorable comment from 
the press. 


New Prokofieff Symphony 


Prokofieff’s new Symphony is another 
matter. It divided both the press and 
the audiences. While Friday’s audience 
remained apathetic, Saturday’s recalled 
Dr. Koussevitzky again and again, un- 
til finally he bade his men rise in ac- 
knowledgment. 

The Symphony is in the conventional 
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four movements, with slow introduction 
preceding the first. Prokofieff in some 
passages has used the same musical 
material which is introduced in his 
ballet, “The Prodigal Son,” given in 
Paris, May, 1929. 

The principal theme of the first 
movement is aggressive and virile. To 
this mood the symphony returns with 
even greater force and concentration in 
the last movement, whose chief thems 
may well be described as rugged and 
exceedingly wild. The contrasting 
theme in the first movement is suave 
and ingratiating, suggesting the so- 
called “Mozartean” style of the com- 
poser’s earlier “Classical Symphony.” 
On the whole, the themes seem to the 
writer to be of no little musical sig- 
nificance. And the treatment is en- 
tirely worthy of them. 


Music of Austere Power 


The style is in the main far less dis- 
sonant than that of, say, the 
“Scythian” Suite. On the other hand, 
this symphony contains far less sun- 
shine and cheer than the “Classical 
Symphony.” It is dark, austere, hard, 
forbidding—music of lean, powerful 
sinews. Greyness, gloom are not far 
in the distance. It is thus a music 
that easily baffles one. 

Needless to say, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his men were lavish in the ex- 
penditure of time and effort upon these 
two new scores, and splendid perform- 
ances were the result. At the second 
of these concerts there was another 
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THRONG HEARS SUKOENIG 
PLAY 


Mr. Sukoenig played an unusual 
and ambitious program. There is 
no question that he has unusual 
talent and the instinct of the born 
virtuoso . . . a young man in 
his mid-twenties, he has much 
musical feeling, an extensive 
technique and a native capacity 
for the piano. ... Even when 
his effects are open to question, 
they are done with the virtuoso 
air, an air which proves the old 
proverb that you can say any- 
thing if only you say it in a cer- 
tain way. In pages of the Liszt 
Sonata he was thoroughly master 
of the situation and genuinely im- 


pressive AS a pianist, Mr. 
Sukoenig has a fine “forte’’—a 
singing tone, and capacity for 


poetry and for true breadth. His 
program showed that he does not 
think in hackneyed or conven- 
tional playing, a fact borne out by 
his performances. . . . Car- 
negie Hall was filled with an audi- 
ence of thousands and Mr. 
Sukoenig was very enthusiastical- 
ly received. 





SUKOENIG 


“POSITIVELY ONE OF THOSE PIANISTS 
ONE 
(Saechsische Volkszeitung, Dresden, October, 1930) 
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Harry M. Gilbert Celebrates Tenth 











Serge Prokofieff, Whose Fourth Sym- 
phony Was Played at Jubilee Concerts 
of the Boston Symphony 


event of importance. Victor Polat- 
schek, new clarinetist of the orchestra, 
was introduced as soloist in the Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto. One admired not 
less the fine, sensitive, well-colored tone 
than the sublety and variety of inter- 
pretation. 

This concert began with a light and 
delicate performance of Mozart’s Over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute,” and ended 
with an extremely brilliant and highly 
rhythmed version of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Spanish Caprice.” The concert 
of a week earlier included also Han- 
del’s Concerto Grosso in B Minor and 
the Second Symphony of Brahms. 


The orchestra of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, gave its first concert 
of the year on Nov. 15. Josef Malkin, 
newly appointed teacher of ’cello, was 
the soloist in Lalo’s Concerto in D 
Minor. The orchestral numbers were 
the Overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” the Nocturne from Mendels- 
sohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat 
Major. 

With many new members entering 
the orchestra this Fall, Mr. Goodrich 
has gone far indeed toward the desired 
ideal of perfection in ensemble. Pre- 
cision and solid sonorities were note- 
worthy in the playing. The flexibility, 
the well-planned interpretative details 
which Mr. Goodrich was able to secure 
from the young musicians showed them 
going much farther than merely meet- 
ing the challenge of the difficulties con- 
tained in the Chausson work. 


Clairbert in Debut 


Among the many concerts of the fort- 
night, one stands out conspicuously. 
On Sunday, Nov. 2, at Symphony Hall, 
Clare Clairbert, Belgian coloratura 
soprano, made her Eastern debut. 
Western critics had written extrava- 
gantly about her. Boston was no less 
enthusiastic. Her tone is of singular 
beauty, bright in its color. Her range 
is wide, and she has a notable perfec- 
tion and ease of technique. Best of all, 
Mme. Clairbert seems to have interpre- 
tative gifts of a high order. The pro- 
gram comprised four of the great col- 
oratura airs from the operatic litera- 
ture and songs, in addition to pieces 
by an assisting flutist and by her ac- 
companist. ALFRED H. MEYER 





Year as Choirmaster 


Harry M. Gilbert celebrated his tenth 
anniversary as organist and choirmas- 
ter on Sunday, Nov. 2. His two pro- 
grams at the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
fifth Street, included two of his own 
compositions: an anthem, “Strong 
Song of God” and a solo, “God of 
Righteousness,” which was sung by 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto. Mr. 
Gilbert studied at the College of Mu- 
sic in Cincinnati, then in Berlin with 
Hans Pfitzner and Alexander von Fie- 
litz. He came to New York twenty 
years ago. For three years he toured 
as accompanist and piano soloist with 
David Bispham, and has also accom- 
panied Farrar, Nordica, Casals and 
Evan Williams. He was formerly or- 
ganist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church. His compositions are numer- 
ous. Soloists at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church under his direc- 
tion were Lillian Gustafson, soprano; 
Mme. Van der Veer; Henry J. Clancy, 
tenor, and Earl Waldo, bass. 


Opera Singers Here from Abroad 


Mme. Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, returned from Eu- 
rope on the Ile de France on Nov. 18. 
Also aboard were Lily Pons, French 
coloratura soprano who comes to join 
the Metropolitan roster; Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the same organi- 
zation, and Mme. Maria Gay, mezzo- 
soprano, formerly of the Hammerstein 
Manhattan Opera Company. Grete 
Stueckgold, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, arrived on the New York on 
Nov. 15. wee 


Altoona to Hear Marie Miller 
Marie Miller, harpist, has just been 
booked by her manager, Annie Fried- 


berg, to appear at Altoona, Pa., this 
Winter. 


“Aida” Sung by Popular Civic Opera in 
Westchester Centre 


WHITE PLAINS, Nov. 20.—West- 
chester County heard a performance of 
“Aida” by the Popular Civic Opera 
Company on Oct. 25 for the benefit of 
the County Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Gabriele Simeoni 
conducted. The cast, which included 
Lydia Van Gilder, Alfredo Valente, 
Anna Lissetskaya, Giuseppe Radaelli 
and Mario Valle, was cordially received 
by the large audience. 


Russian Soprano to Give Novel Pro- 
gram of Gypsy Songs in New York 


Tehaikovsky’s “Gypsy Song” is one 
of the numbers listed in the program to 
be given by the Russian singer of 
gypsy songs, Nastia Poliakova, at her 
American debut on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 30, at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York. Mme. Poliakova’s accompanist in 
her American appearances will be her 
brother, Dimitri Poliakoff, guitar vir- 
tuoso and composer of numerous gypsy 
dances. 


Five White House Musicales Arranged 
for This Season 


Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, 
who is entrusted with the details of 
the musical functions at the White 
House in Washington, has announced 
that five musicales have been arranged 
for this season. The tentative dates 
are: Dec. 2 and 18, Jan. 8 and 22, and 
Feb. 5. The artists to appear have 
not yet been announced. 


Two Etudes for Orchestra by Vladi- 
mir Vogel, which recently had their 
premiere in a concert conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen, will be published 
by Bote & Bock, Berlin. 
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Standard Works Have First 
Hearings and New Artists 
Are Added in Well-Bal- 
anced Casts—Johnson Re- 
turns as “Romeo”—“Don 
Giovanni” Season’s First 
Benefit Performance 
Draws Large Audience 


PERA-GOERS have been given 

ample opportunity during the past 
fortnight of hearing their favorite 
works although no novelties or revivals 
have been presented. “Don Giovanni” 
and “Girl of the Golden West,” both re- 
vived last season, were among the 
works heard, and “Flying Dutchman,” 
brought back this year, was enjoyed by 
large audiences. Claudio Frigerio, 
American baritone, and Faina Petrova, 
Russian contralto, both made a good 
impression at first hearings. 


“Manon” for First Time 


Massenet’s “Manon” had its first 
hearing of the season on the evening 
of Nov. 3, drawing an interested audi- 
ence. 

The three principal roles were ca- 
pably and interestingly sung by Miss 
Bori as Abbe Prevost’s frail heroine, 
Mr. Gigli as Des Grieux and Mr. De 
Luca as Lescaut. 

Seldom has Miss Bori given as ap- 
pealing a performance as on this oc- 
casion, and Mr. Gigli, both in his 
“Dream” and with Miss Bori in the 
great St. Sulpice scene, won thunder- 
ous applause. 

In the lesser roles were heard Mmes. 
Doninelli, Egener, Flexer and Gola, 
and Messrs. Rothier, Bada, Cehanov- 
sky, Ananian, Gabor. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 


“Trovatore” Re-appears 


The first “Trovatore” of the season 
was sung on the evening of Nov. 5, 
with Mr. Martinelli in the name-part, 
Mr. Basiola as Di Luna, and Mr. Ludi- 
kar as Ferrando. Miss Ponselle sang 
Leonora and Miss Egener, Inez. The 
remaining roles were filled by Messrs. 
Gandolfi and Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza 
conducted. 

The performance, while adequate, 
cannot be said ever to have risen above 
that. Miss Ponselle sang her later 
scenes better than her first one and in 
the Miserere Scene covered herself 
with glory. Mr. Martinelli was much 
applauded throughout the evening and 
Mr. Basiola did excellent work. 


The Initial “Tristan” 


The season’s first “Tristan” at the 
Metropolitan, on Thursday night, Nov. 
6, provided only two periods of illusion, 
with eyes either opened or closed. The 
first was Ivar Andresen’s portrayal of 
King Mark, which filled the eye with 
dignity. His emotion needed no stren- 
uous gestures for impression, but em- 
phasized a telling repose. The Bay- 
reuth bass’s singing was not every- 
thing we believe it can be, but it was 
of a superior brand, at that. Friedrich 
Schorr in the role of Kurvenal was the 
other pleasant contemplation, for this 
artist fills with distinction each char- 
acter he undertakes. 

Mme. Kappel was not in her best 
form vocally, although a new wig and 
another costume in the first act dis- 
pelled some of the awkwardness which 
usually attends her Irish princess. Mr. 
Laubenthal’s familiar portrait of the 
hero does not change much from sea- 
son to season, and there is little reason 
for re-opening the question of his lyri- 
cism. Mme. Branzell boasted new 
golden locks, and balanced her some- 
what hectic characterization of Bran- 
gane with an excellent display of voice. 
Hans Clemens, a tenor newcomer, was 
the Sailor; Arnold Gabor sang Melot; 
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Wilfred Pelletier, Who Is Again Con- 
ducting the Sunday Night Concerts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


George Meader was again the Shep- 

herd, and James Wolfe was the Steers- 

man. Q. 
First “Don Giovanni” 


“Don Giovanni,” the only Mozart 
now current at the Metropolitan, re- 
entered the répertoire on the afternoon 
of Nov. 7,-as a benefit of the Co-Oper- 
ative Organization of Big Sisters. The 
cast, with one exception, was the same 
as that chosen for the revival last sea- 
son, with Ezio Pinza in the title role, 
Rosa Ponselle as Donna Anna and 
Beniamino Gigli as Don Ottavio. The 
one new participant was Maria Mueller, 
who sang Donna Elvira for the first 
time. 

Mme. Mueller met the vocal exac- 
tions of a difficult part with praise- 
worthy skill and her characterization 
was an appropriate one. Miss Ponselle 
found her best opportunity in the letter 
scene, singing “Non mi dir” with much 
beauty of tone and a finely poised style. 
Though it seems evident that Mr. Pinza 
would be happier using his bass voice 
and buffo talents in the role of Lepo- 
rello, his Don had its familiar good 
points of stage routine. Pavel Ludikar, 
Léon Rothier, Editha Fleischer and 
Louis D’Angelo cared for the other 
roles. Tullio Serafin conducted a con- 
scientious performance, if one that 
sprawled on the big stage of an audi- 
torium never very congenial to Mozart. 

G. 
The First “Tosca” 

The season’s first “Tosca” was given 
on Friday evening, Nov. 7, with Maria 
Jeritza voicing the woes of tke heroine, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Cavaradossi, and 
Giuseppe Danise replacing Antonio 
Scotti, who was indisposed. 

Radiantly beautiful in her Empire 
robes, and in glorious voice, Mme. 
Jeritza thrilled the audience with one 
of the finest performances of her 
career. Mr. Martinelli was, as always, 
a heroic figure as the painter, and 
Mr. Danise proved himself a capable, 
if not very sinister, chief-of-police. 
George Cehanovsky as Angelotti, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta as the sacristan, and 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Millo Picco and Dorothea Flexer in 
lesser roles completed the cast. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducted. E. 


Bori as “Traviata” 


Verdi’s “Traviata” was sung for the 
first time this season at the Saturday 
matinee on Nov. 8. Miss Bori was 
again the luckless Violetta of the occa- 
sion. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Frederick Jagel as Alfredo, 
Giuseppe De Luca as Germont and, in 
the lesser roles, Mmes. Egener and 
Falco and Messrs. Bada, Gandolfi, Picco 
and Ananian. Mr. Serafin-conducted. 

Miss Bori’s performance of the con- 
sumptive Dumas-Piave-Verdi heroine 
had all its familiar excellencies and was 


much enjoyed by the usual Saturday 
audience. Mr. Jagel sang an excellent 
Alfredo, treating the part with less 
sob-stuff than what many of the Metro- 
politan tenors seem to think authentic. 
Mr. De Luca was, as always, superb in 
his role. J. 
Kappel Sings “Elsa” 


What was said to be the first appear- 
ance on any stage of Gertrude Kappel 
in the role of Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
took place on the evening of Nov. 8. 
Miss Kappel was supported by Miss 
Branzell as Ortrud, Mr. Kirchhoff in the 
name part, Mr. Schiitzendorf as Telra- 
mund, Mr. Andresen as King Henry, 
making also his first appearance here 
in the part, and Mr. Cehanovsky as the 
Herald. 

Miss Kappel sang with an authority 
which made it difficult to believe she 
was doing the part for the first time. 
It cannot be said that she is the ideal 
Elsa, but she was artistically sound in 
all she did. Mr. Andresen added new 
laurels to the crown which he has been 
accumulating in his short stay here. 
Mr. Kirchhoff was not at his best, and 
the role of Telramund is not one which 
fits Mr. Schiitzendorf ideally, but apart 
from that all was well. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


A Verdi-Puccini program drew a 
capacity audience to the Metropolitan 
concert on Sunday, Nov. 9. Those tak- 
ing part were Nanette Guilford and 
Queena Mario, sopranos; Julia Claus- 
sen, contralto; Frederick Jagel and 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenors; Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone, and Joseph Macpher- 
son, bass. The last substituted for 
Ezio Pinza, who was indisposed. Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted. 

Mr. Martinelli was in superb voice 
in Rodolfo’s narrative from “Bohéme.” 
Miss Guilford quite won her audience 
in “Ernani Involami” from Verdi’s 
“Ernani.” Mme. Claussen was heard 
to advantage in arias from Verdi’s 
“Trovatore” and “Ballo in Maschera.” 
Queena Mario sang with much artistry 
Magda’s aria from Puccini’s “Rondine.” 
Mr. Macpherson’s sonorous voice was 
much enjoyed in arias from Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra” and “Don Car- 
los’—both infrequently heard. Mr. 
Danise made a favorable impression in 
the Credo from Verdi’s “Otello.” All 
excepting Mr. Macpherson took part in 
concerted numbers. The orchestra con- 
tributed the overture to “Forza Del 
Destino” and the Intermezzo from 
“Manon Lescaut.” 


The Second “Dutchman” 


The second performance of “Flying 
Dutchman,” on the evening of Nov. 10, 
was similar in all respects to the first, 
with the exception of the substitution 
of Walther Kirchhoff in the role of 
Erik. Mr. Kirchhoff’s voice was not in 
its best estate as the lover. Again the 
best interpretation was that of Fried- 
rich Schorr in the title role, superb 
both in vocal and dramatic aspects. 
Ivar Andresen’s Daland was also a 
finely sung and amiable interpretation. 
Maria Jeritza again found the role of 
Senta a little too high for her voice, 
though she gave a conscientious and 
dramatic performance in Act II. Others 
heard in minor roles were Hans 
Clemens as the Steersman and Marion 
Telva as Mary. The performance was 
good on its orchestral side, under 
Bodanzky’s baton, but vocallv often far 
too noisy, and the scenic effects were 
often extremely naive. The chorus 
sang lustily in its few scenes. 


Verona’s Luckless Lovers 


Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” had its 
first hearing of the season on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 12, under the baton of 
Louis Hasselmans. The principal roles 
were sung by Edward Johnson and 
Lucrezia Bori, with Giuseppe De Luca 
as Mercutio, and Gladys Swarthout as 
Stephano. The minor. roles were 
capably filled by Henriette Wakefield 
and Messrs. Bada, Altglass, Picco, 
Ananian, Ludikar, Rothier and Mac- 
pherson. 


Miss Bori gave her customarily 
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charming performance and Mr. John- 
son was the vocally and dramatically 
ardent, youthful lover who has done 
so much to reinstate the work in public 
affections. Miss Swarthout’s Stephano 
was well sung and well acted. Mr. 
De Luca did much with a not very in- 
teresting role. 


“Addio Mio California!” 


Puccini’s Italianate aspect on the 
Forty-niners was disclosed for the first 
time this season on the evening of 
Nov. 13, under the baton of Mr. Bel- 
lezza. 

Maria Jeritza, besides singing well, 
repeated her dramatically interesting 
performance of last season and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli sang a good Mr. John- 
son. The Jack Rance of Giuseppe 
Danise was not in his best vein either 
dramatically or musically. The minor 
roles were filled by Miss Besuner and 
Messrs. Tedesco, D’Angelo, Gandolfi, 
Bada, Gabor, Cehanovsky, Paltrinieri, 
Windheim, Malatesta, Picco, Ananian, 
Macpherson and Belleri. Mr. Gan- 
dolfi’s work in the part of Sonora stood 
out by its dramatic verity. 


A Superior “Norma” 


The season’s first “Norma,” on Nov. 
14, was entrusted chiefly to American 
singers and they met their obligations 
in a manner to make this a superior 
performance. In the titular part, Rosa 
Ponselle repeated the triumph that has 
placed her among the historic Normas, 
singing with much of beauty, poise and 
power. Frederick Jagel was highly suc- 
cessful with the music of Pollione and 
Marion Telva was altogether admirable 
as Adalgisa. The duet, “Mira Norma,” 
combined the voices of Miss Ponselle 
and Miss Telva with thrilling effect. 
Tancredi Pasero sang Oroviso. Tulio 
Serafin was the conducter. G. 

“L’Elisir d’ Amore” 

Donizetti’s delightful “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” which was welcomed back 
to the Metropolitan’s repertoire last 
Winter, after an absence of nearly a 
decade, had its first hearing of the sea- 
son on the afternoon of Nov. 15, under 
the baton of Tullio Serafin. 

Edith Fleischer singing Adina; Ben- 
iamino Gigli, Nemorino; Giuseppe de 
Luca, Sergeant Belcore; Ezio Pinza as 
Dr. Duleamara, and Philine Falco as 
Giannetta, combined, as they did last 
March, to give a sprightly and exquis- 
itely lyrical performance. Mr. Gigli 
aroused the usual demonstrations for 
his delivery of the aria, “Una furtiva 
lagrima.” ) 


Debutants in “Trovatore” 


The Saturday Night performance of 
“Trovatore” on Nov. 15 was notable on 
account of the debut in the company of 
Faina Petrova, mezzo-soprano, and 
Claudio Frigerio, baritone. 

Mme, Petrova made a dramatic and 
vocally effective Azucena and her play- 
ing of other roles will be awaited with 
interest. Mr. Frigerio’s voice is a bari- 
tone of pleasing quality and well-pro- 
duced and he acts with grace. He is a 
distinct addition in the company. 

Leonora Corona sang her first Leo- 
nora of the season. Others in the cast 
were Giovanni Martinelli, Minnie Ege- 
ner and Messrs. Pasero, Paltrinieri and 
Gabor. Mr. Bellezza conducted. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 
The Sunday Night Concert on Nov. 


‘16 brought Lucrezia Bori in an aria 


from “Manon,” one of her most suc 
cessful operatic roles, and Spanish 
songs, in all of which she was much 
applauded. Claudio Frigerio, the new 
American baritone, repeated his suc- 
cess of his debut the previous night. 
with “Eri tu” from “Masked Ball” and 
also sang a duet from “Traviata” with 
Miss Bori. 

Gladys Swarthout, Alfredo Tedesco, 
Aida Doninelli and Tancredi Pasero 
all won high favor in arias from 
“Mignon,” “Don Carlos,” “Pearl Fish- 
ers” and “Lakmé.” Wilfrid Pelletier 
conducted. J. 
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HAVANA APPLAUDS MODERNIST WORKS 





Sanjuan Conducts Lists of 
New Music—Song Re- 
citals Given 


Havana, Nov. 10.—The Havana 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave a con- 
cert at the National Theatre on Oct. 
26, conducted by Pedro Sanjuan. Part 
of this concert was devoted to works 
of Cuban composers of yesterday and 
today. The former were represented 
by Manuel Jimenez with his “Estudio 
Sinfénico” and Laureano Fuentes’s 
“Two Cuban Dances” orchestrated by 
Amadeo Roldan, and the latter by 
“Poema a Marti” by Guillermo Tomas 
and “Preludio Tematico” of Antonio 
Rodriguez Ferrer. The program also 
included Glinka’s “Kamarinskaia” and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

Mr. Sanjuan, who recently returned 
from San Francisco, was invited by 
the Society of New Music to conduct 
a chamber music program devoted to 
interesting modern works which Mr. 
Sanjuan had presented in the United 
States. These were Schénberg’s “Pier- 
rot Lunaire,” “Sonorities” by Walling- 
ford Riegger, “Portals” by Carl Rug- 
gles, the two latter works being by 
American composers, “Ritmicas” by 
the Cuban composer Amadeo Roldan 
and Mr. Sanjuan’s “Sones de Castilla.” 


Modern Song Lists Heard 


Henry Cowell is coming to Havana 
in December to appear im two recitals 
with the Sociedad de Musica Contempo- 
ranea and also with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing his Piano Concerto. 

This society recently sponsored two 
song recitals of modern compositions 
by the admirable Cuban soprano, Lydia 
de Rivera. She recently returned from 
Paris, where she appeared at the con- 
cert of the Republican Guard, singing 
the “Siete Canciones Populares Espa- 
fiolas” of Manuel de Falla, with the 
composer at the piano. 

Miss de Rivera selected for her Ha- 
vana concerts songs by Ravel, Vel- 
lones, Davico, Milhaud, Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky, Lourie, Pizzetti, Poulenc, 
Gaillard (the exotic “Poémes des An- 
tilles”), de Falla, Nin, Halffter and 
Turina as representative of Spain. 
Villa-Lobos, 
interesting 


The Brazilian composer, 
was 


represented by an 





d’Ora, Paris 


Lydia de Rivera, Cuban Soprano, Who 
Appeared in Recent Concerts of Modern 
Works in Paris and Havana 


group of typical songs, and the Cuban, 
Alejandro Caturla, by the first per- 
formance in Cuba of his “Two Afro- 
Cuban Poems,” already sung by this 
artist in Paris, where they had their 
premiere. Miss de Rivera’s interpre- 
tations, especially of works by modern 
composers, are most artistic, abounding 
in charm and musicality. 

The recent death of Mrs. Maria de 
Giberga in New York caused deep sor- 
row among her friends in Havana. 
Mrs. de Giberga was founder of the 
Pro-Arte Society, and owing to her 
untiring efforts the first auditorium in 
Cuba was built. She worked with en- 
thusiasm and energy from the begin- 
ning, having the satisfaction to see her 
work accomplished. Interment was 
made in the Colon Cemetery in this 
city on Oct. 14. NINA BENITEZ 





Bradley College of Music Presents 
Varied Programs 


PEORIA, 
Ringgenberg, dean of the Bradley Col- 
lege of Music, has announced that spe- 
cial programs are being prepared by 
the faculty and students for presenta- 
tion the week before Christmas. The 
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program will include a Christmas musi- 
cale and the singing of carols in Brad- 
ley Hall. 

The first of the series of Sunday 
afternoon faculty recitals to be given 
in Bradley Hall will be a joint concert 
by Lucinda Munroe Burhans, lyric so- 
prano, and Adelheid Wagner, pianist, 
on Nov. 23. 

Dean Ringgenberg gave the second of 
a series of lessons in music apprecia- 
tion before the members of the Wo- 
men’s Club, at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, recently. He illustrated his 
lecture with a group of organ numbers. 

The Bradley Orchestra gave a con- 
cert at the annual show in Bradley Hall 
on Nov. 6 and 7. Miss Wagner is the 
conductor. 


FESTIVAL FOR CAPITAL 





Boston Symphony to Be Assisted by 
Soloists in Beethoven Lists 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—Plans have 
been completed for the Beethoven Fes- 
tival to be given in Washington on Dec. 
2, 3, 5 and 6 by the Boston Symphony, 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, un- 
der the auspices of the Friends of 
Music in the Library of Congress. The 
orchestra will be assisted by a chorus 
of 200. The soloists will be Myra Hess 
and Josef Hofmann, pianists, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 

The seventh concert under the aus- 
pices of the Library of Congress or- 
ganization was given by Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and the Jacques Gordon String 
Quartet at the residence of Mrs. De- 
marest Lloyd on Nov. 19. The works 
performed were the Sonata in B Flat 
for violin and piano by Mozart, the 
Brahms Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2, and Ernest Bloch’s Quintet for 
piano and strings. 


Young Violinist or ’Cellist to Be Chosen 
for Chicago Symphony Soloist 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—An opportunity 
will be offered to some young violinist 
or ’cellist to appear as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
regular Friday-Saturday concerts of 
March 13 and 14. A committee con- 
sisting of Glenn Dillard Gunn, Arne 
Oldberg and Adolf Weidig has been 
appointed to advise with Frederick 
Stock in the choice of the artist. The 
applicants must live within a fifty-mile 
radius of Orchestra Hall; they must 
have had at least three public appear- 
ances, one of them with orchestra; they 
must be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty years. Violinists must have 
prepared at least one American com- 
position with orchestra and any of the 
classic concertos; ‘cellists must have 
prepared a modern work with orchestra 
and any of the standard concertos. 
Henry E. Voegeli, manager Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, 
is in charge of nl ET A. G. 
Westfield Symphony to Pa Schol- 

arship Concert 


WESTFIELD, N. J., Nov. 20.—Three 
concerts will be given by the Westfield 
Symphony, in its eleventh season with 
Charles H. Seyfried as conductor. 
There will be two subscription concerts 
and the first annual scholarship con- 
cert, the proceeds of which will be used 
to finance a deserving young musical 
student. The scholarship concert will 
have Percy Grainger as soloist. 

Countess Olga Albani, soprano, will 
be the guest artist at the first concert 
on Jan. 13 in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School Auditorium. The second 
subscription concert will be given on 
April 14. 


BALTIMORE HAILS 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


“Te Sacre” Is Feature 
of Concert—Morini 
in Recital 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, appearing with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, on Nov. 5 at the Lyric, 
created discussion by conducting with- 
out baton, depending upon gesture and 
manual expression to project his in- 
tentions to the orchestra. It was the 
opening program of the local series of 
concerts. Two Russian works, the 
melodious “Scheherazade” Suite of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stravinsky’s 
startling “Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
were played with skill, color and imag- 
inative interpretation. 

The series of Friday recitals at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music was 
opened brilliantly by Erika Morini, vio- 
linist, on Oct. 31. The young artist 
created a deep impression with the 
vigor and emotional qualities of her 
style. Theodore Saidenberg was the 
accompanist. 

The second program of this series 
was given on Nov. 7 by Austin Conradi, 
pianist and member of the conserva- 
tory faculty, who played with poetic ex- 
pression and clear technical display. 

Magda Lavanchy, violinist, a native 
of Zurich and a pupil of Eugen Ysaye, 
gave a recital at the Peabody Con- 
servatory on Nov. 5. Phillip Jeffrys 
was the accompanist. 

The Baltimore Music Club began its 
season of fortnightly concerts at the 
Emerson Hotel, Nov 1. Otto Ortmann, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, was the guest speaker. The 
program was sung by Earl Lippy, bari- 
tone, and Josephine McLaughlin, mezzo- 
soprano, with Frank Bibb at the piano. 

The annual concert series of the 
Maryland School of the Blind, New- 
comer Hall, began with an interest- 
ing program of music for two pi- 
anos. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son, British pianists, proved their claim 
as artists of distinction and gave much 
pleasure with their colorful interpre- 
tations. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile 
Kibalchich, conductor, appeared at the 
Lyric recently under the local direc- 
tion of William Albaugh. The chorus 
showed much precision in its singing, 
and the artistic results were praise- 
worthy. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Jeanne Soudeikine to Give Recital in 
Town Hall 
Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine, dramatic 
soprano, wife of the Russian artist 
Serge Soudeikine, will give a recital in 
Town Hall in January. 





Spinoza Anniversary to Be Marked by 
Roerich Museum Concert 


Commemorating the 298th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Spinoza, a special 
musical program will be presented on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 6, at the Roe- 
rich Museum. The choir of the Wom- 
en’s University Glee Club, under Ger- 
ald Reynolds, will sing several Bach 
chorales. The meeting will be in charge 
of Dr. Frederick Kettner. 


Gina Pinnera Heard in Evansville 


Recital 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 20.—Gina 
Pinnera, soprano, appeared here be- 


fore the Musicians’ Club, Mrs. Frank 
A. Schmidt, president, on Nov. 11. She 
was received with great favor in a va- 
ried program of songs and arias. 











CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
HAILS NOVELTIES 


New Works by Krein and 
Lazar Given by 
Sokoloff 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The second 
concert by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
under Nikolai Sokoloff, on Oct. 23, was 
attended by as large and as enthusi- 
astic an audience as was the opening 
concert in the Masonic Hall a week 
earlier. Haydn’s D Major Symphony, 
known as the “Horn Signal,” was 
played with great beauty. The eight 
members of the orchestra heard as 


soloists in the work distinguished 
themselves. This was a concert rich 
in value. In addition to the symphony 


there was a new work by the Russian, 
Alexander Krein, played for the first 
time in America. 

The soloist was Jose Iturbi, making 
his debut in Cleveland. Mr. Iturbi 
was heard in a delightful novelty, De- 
bussy’s Fantasie for piano and orches- 
tra. He also gave an example of rare 
bravura playing in the Liszt E Flat 
Major Concerto, his second offering. 


A Pugilistic Novelty 

Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello was played by Josef Fuchs, 
concertmaster, and Victor de Gomez, 
principal ’cellist, in the third pair of 
concerts. Mr. Sokoloff began the con- 
cert with the “Academic Festival” 
Overture of Brahms. The first num- 
ber after the intermission brought the 
orchestra considerable newspaper dis- 
cussion, even bringing comment from 
the sports editor. This was Filip La- 
zar’s “The Ring,” a tonal description 
of a four-minute round of a prize fight. 
Arthur Shepherd, composer and critic, 
choosing to take the humorous frag- 
ment seriously, thinks “poor foot-work 
is indicated by 3-4 measure,” which 
Lazar chose for his little piece. Mr. 
Sokoloff returned to serious music in 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” one of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s most superb perform- 
ances. 

Walter Gieseking and Clare Clair- 
bert gave a joint recital in the Public 
Auditorium on Oct. 21. The colora- 
tura soprano was well received, and the 
admirers of Mr. Gieseking were trans- 
ported by his marvelous playing. 
This was the third appearance of the 
pianist in Cleveland. 

“The Mikado” was presented in the 
Public Music Hall on Sunday night, 
Nov. 2, by the Cleveland Civic Opera 
Guild, under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer’s Theatre of the Na- 
tions, before 3000 persons. The cast 
included Francis J. Sadlier, Lillian 
Hoyer, Thomas C. Richmond, Earl 
Hartland, Florence Ledbetter, a large 
company of ensemble singers, and a 
ballet. The orchestra was led by F. 
Carl Grossman. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 
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Amato Active in Studto and Opera 
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With Pasquale Amato at His Summer Home at Long Branch, N. J.: 


From Left 


to Right, Florine Hurley, Mezzo-Soprano; the Celebrated Baritone Himself; Mrs. 
Atchison, Soprano; Pat Forlenza, Baritone; Mrs. Amato; Mario Amato, Son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Amato; and Beatrice Borbridge, Mezzo-Soprano 


OLLOWING a Summer divided be- 

tween recreation and teaching, Pas- 
quale Amato is active these days teach- 
ing at his studios in the Hotel Ansonia. 
He has a class of gifted pupils, whom 
he is preparing for careers in both 
opera and concert. 

Mr. Amato has recently had word 
from his pupil, Robert Steel, baritone, 
who is now singing for the second sea- 
son at the opera in Wiesbaden. Mr. 
Steel has won a decided success in the 
Pedrollo opera, “Delitto e Castigo,” 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
SPONSORS MUSIC EVENTS 





Large Enrollment in College Courses 
—Steuart Wilson and Dalies Frantz 
Heard Before Sorority 


CoLumBus, Nov. 20.—The depart- 
ment of music at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, under Dr. Royal D. Hughes, has 
started its third year with a marked 
advance in advantages offered. A 
limited enrollment may now receive a 
Bachelor of Music degree in voice. 
The school is offering Bachelor of 
Science degrees with a major in school 
music supervision or instrumentai 
music supervision, as well as a B. A. 
with a major in the theoretical side of 
music. 

Dr. Hughes reports that this quarter 
there is a class enrollment of 1600, with 
225 students majoring in music, and 
840 students enrolled in the bands and 
glee clubs. The three military bands 
and concert band now have an $18,000 
equipment. Maude M. Slawson, new 
member of the faculty, teaching ear- 
training and sight-singing, conducts 
the Girls’ Glee Club, and Herbert Wall 
the Men’s Glee Club. 

Ruby Elzy, soprano, a pupil of Dr. 
Hughes, who gave a most successful 


produced last month at Wiesbaden with 
favorable results. It is based on Dos- 
toievsky’s famous work, “Crime and 
Punishment.” 

Wallace Butterworth, announcer of 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
Chicago, is one of Mr. Amato’s talented 
pupils and has had great success in 
this field. 

Mr. Amato sang in “Aida” and “Pag- 
liacci” on Nov. 13 and 15, respective- 
ly, in Providence, R. I., with great 
success. 


evan sev ervnangonen cennenrntar 





graduating recital in May, has been 
awarded a scholarship in the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. 

On Nov. 4, the university chapter of 
the Delta Omicron sorority sponsored 
the first of a series of recitals in Po- 
merene Hall, presenting Steuart Wil- 
son, tenor, and Dalies Frantz, pianist. 
Mr. Wilson sang with style and charm a 
classic program by Bach, Handel, Schu- 
bert, closing with folk-songs and bal- 
lads. Mr. Frantz aroused much enthu- 
siasm by his excellent playing of works 
of Bach, Weber and Franck. The next 
concert will be given by the Sittig Trio 
on Jan. 14. 

One of the interesting events of the 
early season was a lecture-recital on 
old-time instruments by Maurice Kess- 
ler, of the violin department of Oberlin 
Conservatory, on Oct. 28. Mr. Kessler 
played a delightful program of old 
music on the viole d’amore, the discant 
and treble recorders and vielle, accom- 
panied by Margaret Kluge. The con- 
cert was given in East High School 
auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Saturday Music Club. 

The regular monthly concerts by 
members of the Saturday Club are 
held this year in the Players’ Club 
theatre. The study sections have re- 
engaged Charlotte Gaines as lecturer. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 
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ARBOS CONDUCTS 
ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 


Presents Works by Ravel 
in Initial Concert — 
Recitals Applauded 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 20. — Renewing his 
popularity of the past two seasons, 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos, the eminent 
Spanish conductor, opened the St. Louis 
Symphony season on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 31, and Saturday evening, Nov. 1, 
with a program of consistent variety. 
There was no assisting soloist. The or- 
chestra, with a number of new men in 
its roster, responded nobly in its efforts, 
playing with an evenness of tone and 
quality not usually attained until mid- 
season. 

The first part of the program was 
given over to a spirited reading of the 
Beethoven “Egmont” Overture and the 
Mozart Symphony in E Flat (Kéchel 
543), to which the conductor brought 
an intimate knowledge. 

After the intermission came Ravel’s 
delightful “Mother Goose” Suite, with 
its chattering choirs, which was fol- 
lowed by a first-time performance in 
this city of “Tableaux d’une Exposi- 
tion,” by Moussorgsky, orchestrated by 
Ravel. The variety of tone coloring 
was well handled by Mr. Arbos, and 
the work met with hearty approval at 
both performances. 

Much interest is manifested in the 
forthcoming broadcasts of the orches- 
tra on twenty Sunday afternoons over 
KMOX from 5 to 6 p. m. As usual, 
there will be two series of children’s 
concerts, each including five perform- 
ances. 





Ballet Program Given 


The seventh season of the Civic Mu- 
sic League, managed by Elizabeth 
Cueny, opened on Oct. 28 at the Odeon, 
where many were turned away and de- 
nied the privilege of viewing an ornate 
and highly entertaining evening of 
dancing by Andreas Pavley and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Dancers. An added 
attraction was the Videballeton, a de- 
vice which is said to combine the ad- 
vantages of the phonograph and mo- 
tion picture. 

The first offering of the Principia 
Course was a duo-piano recital by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison. The artists 
repeated several favorite numbers and 
gave several new transcriptions. Nu- 
merous encores were given. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





Pasero, Metropolitan Bass, Weds 


Tancredi Pasero, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Lebuse 
Parlikova were married on Oct. 30 in 
the Municipal Chapel in New York. 
Mr. Pasero, a native of Turin, joined 
the Metropolitan last season after sing- 
ing at La Scala and other Italian opera 
houses. His bride was born in Aus- 
tria. 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
CHAMBER CONCERTS 


Lener Quartet, Barrére 
Ensemble and Solo 
Artists Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 20.—The Cham- 
ber Music Association opened its 
twelfth season under the presidency of 
Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall on the af- 
ternoon of Nov. 16, in the Bellevue ball- 
room, presenting the Lener Quartet in 
a well balanced and admirably played 
program. The Brahms A Minor, Op. 
51, No. 2, was read with understanding 
and breadth, and played with a coop- 
erative ensemble which submerged the 
individuals in the work. The early 
Haydn of the F Major Quartet, Op. 3, 
No. 5, proved very delectable. The 
program also contained the interesting 
Quartet in F Sharp Minor, Op. 13, of 
Leo Weiner, which won the Coolidge 
Prize in 1923. 


The combination of Winifred Christie 
and the new Bechstein-Moor double- 
keyboard piano drew a large audience 
to the Academy of Music on Nov. 5. 
This was the first time the new-type 
piano had been played in Philadelphia. 
One at once realized that it increased 
the resources of the instrument through 
making facile certain kinds of pianism 
which are very difficult on the ordinary 
keyboard. The increase in continuity 
and smoothness of legato was notable. 
The expert playing of Miss Christie, 
her sound musicianship and her adroit 
technique were much applauded. For 
a small group which gathered on the 
stage at the end she explained the 
mechanism and played several num- 
bers, including the Liszt “Campanella.” 
Of her regular program, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and the César Franck Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue were excep- 
tionally well done. 





Barrére Ensemble Appears 


The first Philadelphia appearance of 
Georges Barrére’s Little Symphony 
took place on Nov. 10, in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club’s star series of concerts. The 
miniature proportions of the group by 
no means belittles their symphonic 
playing. The arrangements of some 
works, written for larger organiza- 
tions, have been skilfully made, and 
others have been originally written for 
small orchestral bodies. Mr. Barrére 
himself made the reduced score for 
Griffes’s “The White Peacock,” one of 
the outstanding numbers. An unfamil- 
iar Haydn Symphony seemed well fit- 
ted for the small orchestra, as did an 
arrangement of Debussy’s “Suite Ber- 
gamasque.” 


Nelson Eddy, the leading baritone 
of the former Civic Opera Company, 
was heard on Nov. 12, in the Warwick 
ballroom in the first of his second an- 
nual series of six concerts. Helen Oel- 
heim, New York contralto, was the as- 
sisting artist. Mr. Eddy’s art has 
ripened in the past few years. He 
encompassed with ease the varying 
emotional and musical demands of 
works by Bellini, Quilter, Sturgis, Ayl- 
ward and Reddick. Miss Oelheim was 
at her best in a group of Lieder, to 
which the amplitude and color of her 
voice seemed peculiarly adapted. 

W. R. MurPuy 


A series of Sunday musicales at the 
Columbia University Club opened Nov. 
2 with a program by the Mendelssohn 
Quartet and Marion Carley, pianist. 
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Wagner Festival Marks Thirtieth 
Year of Philadelphia Orchestra 


TUM UTR UCT CTUMTLOUUU LECTURE LLU MO PLS 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Owing in 
part to the inspiration of the occasion 
and partly to the intrinsically rich fab- 
ric of the program, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of Nov. 14 and 15 
took on a superb quality. The gala 
was the thirtieth anniversary of the 
orchestra almost to a day, as the first 
concert was given on Nov. 16, 1900. 
In the three decades it has never played 
more brilliantly, on the testimony of 
many constant hearers. Mr. Stokow- 
ski gave a “Nibelungen Ring” program, 
covering all sections of the tetralogy, 
and in general following the continuity 
of the great lyrico-dramatic epic. He, 
as well as the orchestra, was suffused 
with the glowing purple of the mate- 
rial. 

It was a program, in conception and 
in performance, that warranted the 
voicing of loud cheers. The applause 
was frequent, protracted and enthusi- 
astic and the men had to rise time and 
again in acknowledgment. The list 
included the “Entrance of the Gods 
into Valhalla” and “Alberich’s Invoca- 
tion to the Nibelungs” from “Rhein- 
gold,” “The Valkyries’ Ride” and “Wo- 


tan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire 
Music” from “Walkiire”’; the “Wald- 
weben” and “Siegfried Mounting 
Through the Flames to Briinnhilde’s 
Rock” from “Siegfried,” and “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” “Siegfried’s 
Death March” and the “Immolation 


Scene” from “Gétterdammerung.” Of 
these, “The Entrance of the Gods” was 
on Fritz Scheel’s first program. 


Kleiber Conducts Novelties 


Erich Kleiber brought back to Phila- 
delphia the Berlioz “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony for the second and last of his 
appearances here with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society in the 
Academy on Nov. 3. The theatrical 
and rhetorical values of Berlioz’s pre- 
tentious orchestration were conveyed 
as convincingly as possible, considering 
the rather inflated pomp of the mate- 
rial. Of more artistic import was a 


Concerto Grosso of Stélzel, a Bach con- 
temporary, which was_ effectively 
played, with especial distinction accru- 
ing to the two groups of three trum- 
pets. Other numbers, also well per- 
formed, were the Overture to “The 
Bartered Bride,” the skillfully con- 
structed but musically rather empty 
Introduction and Scherzo of Lopatni- 
koff, and the delightful polka and fugue 
from Weinberger’s opera, “Schwanda.” 


Stokowski Gives “Wozzeck” 


The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
of Nov. 7 and 8 had two soloists. 
Catherine Reiner was heard in three 
excerpts from Alban Berg’s atonal 
opera, “Wozzeck.” Alfred Wallen- 
stein, ’cellist, played Ibert’s Concerto 
for ‘cello with wind accompaniment, 
and Bloch’s “Schelomo.” The Ibert 
work proved modernistic even to the 
point of eccentricity, but Mr. Wallen- 
stein worked manfully with it. His 
endeavor in the Bloch reaped a richer 
harvest. Both soloist and orchestra 
were splendid. “Wozzeck,” new to 
Philadelphia, despite its unusual struc- 
ture, was music of tragic power and 
deep emotional appeal. Mme. Reiner 
sang the vocal passages with musician- 
ship and fine understanding. The sym- 
phony was the First of Sibelius—like 
all his music, uniquely nationalistic, 
yet also touched with universal appeal. 
Mr. Stokowski communicated its al- 
most Franckian mysticism of mood and 
its many beauties. 

Ernest Schelling returned on Nov. 
12 and 13 to lead the first pair of the 
season’s series of children’s concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. His 
talk and lantern slides were much en- 
joyed by the vast juvenile audience. 
Among his numbers were the Overture 
to the “Bartered Bridge” and the pre- 
lude to “Meistersinger.” An interest- 
ing series of program notes was con- 
tributed by Mildred Price Smith, who 
last year won the orchestra medal for 
her excellence in a competition among 
the children. W. R. MurPHy 





DENVER ORGANISTS UNITE TO SPONSOR CHURCH MUSIC 





Recital Series with Chorus Wins Public 
Support—Educational Group Holds 
Elections 


DENVER, Nov. 20.—The Rocky Moun- 
tain Society of Orgainsts presented the 
second of its series of free recitals at 
the Calvary Baptist Church on Nov. 
6. Oliver W. Gushee, organist of the 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, and 
Mrs. John SS. Chase, organist of 
the Montview Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, appeared as soloists. They 
were assisted by the combined choirs 
of Calvary Baptist, Central Christian 
and St. Paul’s Lutheran Churches un- 
der the direction of John C. Kendel 
and Harry F. Taylor. 

Mr. Gushee presented a program of 
modern numbers, displaying a fine tech- 
nique and interesting interpretation of 
the works. Mrs. Chase presented a 
Concert Overture in C Minor by Hollins 
and a group of modern compositions 
finely. 

The combined choir of some ninety 
voices sang the Festival “Te Deum” 
in E Flat by Dudley Buck; “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul,” by Shelley; the Sanc- 


tus from the “Messe Solenelle” by 
Gounod, and “The Lost Chord” by Sul- 
livan. The works were sung surpris- 
ingly well, considering the small num- 
ber of combined rehearsals which were 
held. 

The organists are attempting to 
create enthusiasm for sacred music and 
organ compositions, and are meeting 
with a very cordial reception from the 
music lovers of Denver. It was an- 
nounced that the next program would 
be given some time in January. 

The Music Section of the Colorado 
Education Association, L. E. Smith, 
president, presented a program of un- 
usual interest at the recent meeting of 
this organization of public school teach- 
ers, including the reading of papers, 
discussions and demonstrations of work. 
The following speakers appeared: Ray 
Ryerson of Rocky Ford; E. E. Mohr of 
Greeley; Margaret Streeter of Camden, 
N. J., and Horace E. Tureman of Den- 
ver. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were Katharyn Bauder of Fort 
Collins, president, and E. E. Mohr, of 
the Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, secretary. JOHN C. KENDEL 


SOKOLOFF PRESENTS 
A SOVIET NOVELTY 


“Factory” by Mosoloff 
Proves Strident 
Composition 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—On the all- 
Russian program by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nov. 6 and 8, were Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 1, in G Minor, 
played for the first time in Cleveland; 
the entr’acte from Moussorgsky’s op- 
era “Khovanstchina,” also new to the 
repertoire, and Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, in E Minor. Mr. Sokoloff 
also introduced to America “Factory” 
by Alexandre Mosoloff. 

This recent product of Soviet Rus- 
sia, which bore the subtitle “Music for 
Machines,” was received with great 
enthusiasm at both performances, de- 
spite its harsh dissonances. Talks were 
given by the conductor both times “Fac- 
tory” was played, in explanation of the 
cacophonous piece. Mosoloff, he said, 
has made a design of circles, parallel 
and vertical lines, and presented it 
through tone, rhythm and measures of 
time. Conductor and players were at 
their brilliant best in the Rachmaninoff 
symphony. 


Myra Hess Is Soloist 


Always a favorite soloist with the 
symphony audience, Myra Hess, play- 
ing Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor, 
was greeted by sustained applause at 
the fifth pair of Cleveland Orchestra 
concerts. Mr. Sokoloff supplied an es- 
pecially sympathetic and deft accom- 
paniment to this great artist’s richly 
expressive music. 

“Horizons,” four western pieces for 
orchestra by Arthur Shepherd, opened 
the program. The composer was called 
to the stage twice. The orchestra, in 
fine form, played the “Sakuntala” 
Overture of Karl Goldmark with 
marked smoothness and romantic fer- 
vor. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented the first of its regular after- 
noon concerts in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler on Nov. 4. Modern French and 
German songs were sung by Jean Web- 
ster Erisman and .Alice Shaw Duggan, 
and Ida Engel, pianist, played a group 
of contrasted works, including Liszt’s 
“Mephisto Waltz” and Debussy’s “Girl 
with the Flaxen Hair.” 

The Revelers quartet, with Frank 
Black at the piano, was presented in 
Public Music Hall on Nov. 14, in the 
Philharmonic series. The audience was 
delighted with the perfectly blended 
tone and animation of manner of this 
splendid group of singers. 


Opera Forces Make Bow 


The recently organized Ohio Grand 
Opera Company of Cleveland gave its 
first performance in Public Music Hall 
on Nov. 7. With Josephine Lucchese, 
Antonio Rossitto and Giuseppe Roiale 
in the leading roles, the organization 
presented “Rigoletto” in a fast mov- 
ing, wholly enjoyable production. No- 
tably fine acting and singing by Mr. 
Roiale and Miss Lucchese in the sec- 
ond act and the latter’s expressive sing- 
ing of “Caro Nome” were the high spots 
of the evening. A large and most ap- 
preciative audience expressed complete 
approval of this newest local opera com- 
pany. An ambitious program of eight 
operas is planned for the Winter. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 
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STOCK CONDUCTS 
FIVE NOVELTIES 


Works by Szymanowski, 
Williams and Braine 
Heard 


CuHicaGo, Nov. 20.—Erika Morini, 
violinist, was the first soloist of the 
season at the Chicago Symphony con- 
certs of Nov. 14 and 15. Miss Morini, 
who had not been heard here for eight 
years, gave a strikingly brilliant and 
vivacious reading of the Glazounoff 
Concerto, seemingly a favorite with 
Mr. Stock, since it appears at least 
once every season. The program: 

Symphony No. 1, in C Major....Beethoven 

“Pastoral” Symphony....Vaughan Williams 

(First Performance in Chicago) 

Concerto for Violin in A Minor. .Glazounoff 

Miss Morini 

Dances from “Prince Igor’’........ Borodin 

Though Williams’s rather lengthy 
dissertation on the life bucolic met with 
small favor from the reviewers, it 
nevertheless seemed to us a work of 
remarkable beauty. It glows with 
subdued autumnal coloring and is in- 
stinct with a proud and reserved emo- 
tion. The work was played with fine 
care and sympathy by Mr. Stock and 
the orchestra, especial credit being due 
the solo desks, particularly Trumpeter 
Llewellen for a treacherous passage 
deftly done. The vocal solo was ex- 
quisitely sung by Anna Burmeister. 
Beethoven’s First, in contrast, was 
given a presentation of charming 
crispness and vitality. 





An Atmospheric Symphony 


No less than four novelties and one 
unfamiliar piece came up for hearing 
at the concerts of Nov. 7 and 8. The 
program: 

Overture, “Portsmouth Point’’...... Walton 

“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 

Spring” 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Prelude to Act III, “‘Virginia’”’...... B 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
» PRE eR are 4! B 
Symphony No. 3, “Chant de Nuit” 
Szymanowski 
Tenor Solo: Eugene Dressler 
(First Performance in Chicago) 

Symphony No. 10, in C Major... .Schubert 

Of this varied assortment, it is 
Szymanowski’s astonishing piece that 
will be longest remembered. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most impressive 
efforts from a contemporary pen. Its 
mood of tortured mysticism relates it 
to Scriabin, yet it has individual power 
aplenty. Mr. Dressler failed to get the 
difficult mood of the tenor solo, and 
sang in German, though Mr. Borow- 
ski’s always complete program notes 
contained Lawrence Gilman’s excellent 
translation. And it still remains a 
pity that Chicago must hear symphonic 
works such as this without the choral 
parts. 


A Morse Code Piece 


The Delius piece proved of the most 
inoffensive innocence. The same de- 
scription might be applied to the ex- 
cerpt from Robert Braine’s “Virginia,” 
in which melodies of the Stephen Fos- 
ter type are served up in quite con- 
ventional style. Much better stuff was 
the same composer’s “S.O.S.,” in which 
the rhythm of three dots, three dashes 
and three dots in the Morse code served 
as the basis for sounds representing 
steamboat whistles, wind and waves. 
The composer’s intent was not stated, 
but the result was decidedly humorous. 

For the conservatives Mr. Stock put 
Schubert’s C Major on the stands, and 
lest it sound too faded in comparison, 
took it at an amazing clip. It at least 
reduced the playing time. Walton’s 
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Overture had been heard last season 
and proved worth the distinction of a 
second performance. 

The second Tuesday concert, on Nov. 
11, listed mostly old favorites, Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony being the 
central item of a program that con- 
tained the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The Secret of Suzanne”; the sym- 
phonic dance in Basque style from 
Wetzler’s “Die Baskische Venus”; the 
Prelude to Saint-Saéns’s “The Deluge,” 
played by Mr. Mischakoff; Ravel’s 
“Bolero,” and Glazounoff’s “Valse de 
Concert,” No. 2, in F Major. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


FOUR VIVID EVENTS 
FILL DETROIT WEEK 








Paderewski Heads Recital 
Contingent—Orchestra 
on Tour 


DETROIT, Nov. 20.—James Devoe and 
his Philharmonic Concert Company has 
just concluded the busiest week of the 
season, four major offerings being pre- 
sented to capacity audiences. The De- 
troit Symphony was away on its first 
seasonal tour, which included Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Columbus, Ober- 
lin and Athens, Ohio. 

Lawrence Tibbett was heard in a 
somewhat unconventional recital in 
Masonic Temple, Nov. 13, before an en- 
thusiastie and large audience. His 
program varied from the semi-popular 
numbers he has done for the talkies 
to Negro spirituals and even the “Eri 
Tu” aria. He was given fine support 
by Stewart Wille at the piano. 


Paderewski Recital Outstanding 


Paderewski was given a warm recep- 
tion Sunday afternoon, Nov. 16, in the 
same hall. His program virtually was 
the same as the one he gave in New 
York. Not this season has there been 
a more remarkable demonstration at a 
concert. It was a grand affair, one 
that will remain probably in the minds 
of those present for years to come. 

La Argentina, who has captivated 
Detroit, made her annual debut Nov. 
17 in Orchestra Hall. Her sparkling 
personality won cheers for her. Miguel 
Berdion was at the piano. 

Last but not least in the Devoe week 
was the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, which appeared in Masonic 
Temple, Nov. 19, offering a program 
nearly identical with those given in the 
East. The group is probably one of the 
finest male choruses ever heard in this 
city. 

HERMAN WISE 


Ruth Kemper Scores as a Conductor in 


Salzburg 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, Oct. 15.—Ruth 
Kemper, young American violinist, 


scored a great success here last night 
as a conductor when she led the Mo- 
zarteum Orchestra in a concert in the 
Mozarteum. The program comprised 
Brahms’s First Symvhony, Chopin’s 
Piano Concerto in F Minor, and Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite. Esther Johns- 
son was the soloist, giving a brilliant 
performance of the concerto. 

Miss Kemper, a student at the Salz- 
burg Orchestral Academy since its in- 
ception a year ago, has previously dis- 
tinguished herself as a batonist here, 
but this was the first time she con- 
ducted an entire program. She revealed 
a fine command of her forces. 


CHICAGO AUDIENCES 
APPLAUD RECITALS 


Soloists and Ensembles 
Present Lists of 
Much Interest 


CuicaGo, Nov. 20.—Ignace Paderew- 
ski played to the largest audience that 
has ever gathered in the new Civic 
Opera House, on Nov. 14. The body 
of the house, to the capacity of 3500, 
was completely sold out, and 500 seats 
were placed on the stage. The great 
pianist was in magnificent form and 
held the throng enthralled through a 
program of gigantic proportions, with 
forty minutes of encores added at the 
end. Paderewski will be heard here 
again on Dec. 14. 

The previous week Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, German baritone, opened this sea- 
son’s Kinsolving Musical Mornings with 
a recital at the Blackstone Hotel on 
Nov. 6. Mr. Schlusnus, once a member 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, is always 
warmly welcomed in this city, and his 
fine art on this occasion roused the en- 
thusiasm of the fashionable audience. 
Franz Rupp was an excellent accom- 
panist. 

The first of nine popular priced con- 
certs sponsored by the Chicago Cham- 
ber Music Society presented the 
Mischakoff String Quartet in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 9. 

The opening concert of a new ven- 
ture, the North Shore Philharmonic 
series, was given by the English Sing- 
ers at the People’s Church of Chicago 
on Nov. 14. The Uptown Conservatory 
of Music and the People’s Church are 
sponsoring the series. 

Hans Barth afforded Chicago its first 
acquaintance with quarter-tone music 
in a recital before the Musicians Club 
of Women at the Playhouse on Nov. 3. 
Besides demonstrating quarter-tone 
compositions by himself and George 
Gershwin, Mr. Barth gave a résumé 
of the development of keyboard instru- 
ments by playing a group of solos on 
both the harpsichord and piano. His 
own Sonata, Op. 3, a composition in 
modern style, was included. 

The Lener String Quartet gave the 
second of a series of three concerts at 
the Studebaker Theatre on Nov. 9. Olga 





Loeser Lebert, pianist, assisted in a 
splendid performance of the Brahms 
Quintet. 


Merry Harn, soprano, assisted by 
Frank Bibb, at the piano and harpsi- 
chord, gave a costume song recital in 
the eighteenth century manner at the 
Playhouse on Nov. 9. 

The Kedroff Quartet was heard in 
concert at the Civic Theatre on Nov. 9. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Given at Exhibition of Old 
Instruments 


Recital 


In connection with an exhibition of 
old instruments from the collection of 
Alfred O. Corbin, a recital was given 
at the A. W. A. Clubhouse on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 16, under the sponsorship 
of the music committee. A trio com- 
posed of Clarence Adler, pianist, James 
Levey, violinist, and Horace Britt, 
‘cellist, was heard in the Trio, Op. 99, 
by Schubert and the Trio in D Minor 
by Mendelssohn. Mr. Adler played 
piano works by Debussy and Chopin 
and with Mr. Levey performed the 
Sonata in G Major by Mozart. The pro- 
gram was cordially received. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 20) 
9 and 12. Those who can play Brahms 
and Chopin well are few—the great 
Joseffy was an early exception to prove 
the rule—but this pianist can. She did. 

Her Brahms was masterly; only the 
final pages would have benefited by 
even more tone. The poetry and half 
lights in her Chopin studies were ex- 
quisite. Of her technical skill it is un- 
necessary to speak. One never thinks 
of it with Miss Hess. It seems to be 
entirely subordinated to her perform- 
ances. That, of course, is why they are 
so enthralling. 

At the close she had to play extras, 
adding some Schumann and Bach. In ad- 
dition to the great enthusiasm there 
were flowers galore. A 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 


Two-piano music excellently pre- 
sented formed the program of Edwin 
and Jewel Bethany Hughes in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 8. Two 
fugues from Bach’s “Art of the Fugue” 
were the first numbers, given with clar- 
ity and precision. A Sonata of Johann 
Christian Bach followed, then an Im- 
provisation by Reinecke on the Gavotte 
from Gluck’s “Paris and Helen,” a 
Rondo by Chopin and pieces by Infante 
and Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes presented their 
entire program with artistry and won 
continued applause from an audience of 
size. 


Vasa Prihoda, Violinist 


Vasa Prihoda, violinist, who made a 
good impression here as a lad of 
twenty, about ten years ago, returned 
to the local concert stage on Nov. 8, 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall. Erno 
Balogh accompanied. 

Mr. Prihoda played two concertos, 
both in D Major, by Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky. There were shorter 
pieces by Suk-Marak, Kreisler and 
Paganini. 

The violinist’s playing exhibits the 
same excellencies it had before, a fine, 
strong tone, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, got away from him once or 
twice, but in general both his technical 
facility and his musicianship marked 
him as a violinist of high attainments. 
This opinion was evidently that of his 
audience, as there was much gratifica- 
tion expressed throughout the recital. 


Francis Moore, Pianist 


Francis Moore, pianist, whose play- 
ing is well-known to the New York 


e 


public, gave a recital of interest at the 
Roerich Museum on the evening of 
Nov. 8. 

As his major number, Mr. Moore 
gave a fine rendition of the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 57. A group of Chopin 
numbers was presented with finesse 
and a final group was notable for the 
interesting Mexican Serenade by Ponce. 
Encores added in response to prolonged 
applause were Ibert’s “Little White 
Donkey” and two Chopin numbers. H. 


Joseph Schwartz, Pianist 


Joseph Schwartz, pianist, made a 
debut in recital in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 16, 

Mr. Schwartz’s program included a 
Haydn Sonata, an early group by 
Couperin, Scarlatti, Gluck and Buxte- 
hude, a group of Chopin and numbers 
by Prokofieff and Liszt. Mr. Schwartz 
was well received by an audience which 
filled the intimate hall. 


Nina Koshetz, Soprano 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, gave the sec- 
ond of four Russian historical recitals 
in the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 9, this time with Samuel Chot- 
zinoff collaborating at the piano in his 
incomparable fashion. 

The program was devoted to two 
composers and was sung in Russian, 
with the exception of one number. 
Moussorgsky was represented by a 
group of his “Songs and Dances of 
Death,” four “Children’s Songs,” also 
“Near to the River Don,” “Magpie,” 
and the ever-popular “Hopak.” After 
the intermission, Tchaikovsky had his 
innings with widely diversified ex- 
amples of his songs, which included 
“None But the Lonely Heart,” “Decep- 
tion” (sung in French), “At the Ball,” 
and “All for Thee.” Mme. Koshetz 
interpreted all of her numbers with 
compelling effect, running the gamut 
of mood from the tragic to the whim- 
sical as only she can with her colorful 
voice and dramatic gifts. 


Friends of Music 


The second concert of the Friends of 
Music was given in the Metropolitan on 
the afternoon of Nov. 9. It was a Bach 
program and included the chorus “Nun 
Ist Das Heil” from a lost Michaelmas 
Cantata, the Solo Cantata for baritone, 
“Ich Will den Kreuzstab” and the can- 
tata “Ich Hatte viel Bekiimmernis.” 
The soloists were Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano; Marion Telva, contralto; Dan 
Gridley, tenor, and Friedrich Schorr, 
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Apeda 
George Morgan, Baritone, Who Offered 
an Unusually Engaging Program 


baritone. Louis Robert was organist 
and Kurt Ruhrseitz at the harpsichord. 
It was a spiritless concert. The 
opening number was metronomic. Mr. 
Schorr was either unfamiliar with his 
solo cantata, or the work had not been 
sufficiently rehearsed, as the soloist 
and orchestra were seldom at one. Oc- 
casionally the inherent beauty of the 
final cantata overcame the lack of 
spirit of the performance. Otherwise 
it was inconsiderable and none of the 
soloists did much to aid it. Mr. Bodan- 
zky beat time throughout the after- 
noon. H. 


Brosa Quartet 


The favorable impression created by 
the Brosa String Quartet of London at 
its first New York appearance at a 
Beethoven Association concert, was con- 
firmed and strengthened at its first 
full-length concert, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 9 in the Guild Theatre. 

In its playing of a well-balanced pro- 
gram the new quartet again displayed 
many admirable qualities of architec- 
tural clarity, tonal refinement and deli- 
cacy of nuance. The late C Sharp 
Minor Quartet, Op. 131, of Beethoven, 
which can easily sound merely episodic 
and disintegrated in the hands of less 
skilful players, was read with a large- 
ness of grasp and sense of proportion 
that presented the design with excep- 
tional lucidity. In Mozart’s so-called 
“Hunt” Quartet, in B Flat, the charac- 
teristic spirit of the different move- 
ments was caught and communicated 
in an unusually felicitous manner, 
while moods of a different nature in 
the closing Debussy Quartet in G Minor 
were established with equal success. 
With the slow movement standing out 
as a rare example of consistently main- 
tained mood and tonal atmosphere the 
performance of this work as a whole 
was one of noteworthy beauty. 

There was much applause for the 
new-comers both during the program 
and at the end. L. 


Marguerite Hawkins, Soprano 


Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, with 
Minabel Hunt at the piano, was heard 
in recital at the Barbizon on the after- 
noon of Nov. 9. Miss Hawkins’s pro- 
gram was somewhat curiously arranged 
but was sung with considerable charm 
and finesse. Works by Handel, Sadero 
and Tirindelli formed the first group; 
Reger, Brahms, Poldowski and Delibes 
the second. The third group, in cos- 
tume, was by Carey-Wilson, Grieg, 
Arne, Bax and the last, Marguerite’s 
scena from Gounod’s “Faust.” 


Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, expo- 
nents of two-piano music, gave their 
first New York recital in what is an- 
nounced as their farewell tour, in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Nov. 9. 

The team work of these two artists 
is too well known to demand extended 


comment. In the field in which they 
stand alone and excellent, their most 
recent recital held much that was ad- 
mirable. The Busoni arrangement of 
the “Magic Flute” Overture, which 
opened the program, was delightfully 
played. The particular gem, however, 
was Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
which seems particularly well adapted 
to this combination. Mr. Pattison’s ar- 
rangement of “The Arkansaw Travel- 
ler” was clever and was much ap- 
plauded. The audience was effusive in 
its approval. H. 


Aguilar Lute Quartet 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet gave its 
first seasonal recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 10, to the evi- 
dent delight of an audience which re- 
membered the unique character of the 
ensemble from last year, and ex- 
pressed its pleasure in the quartet’s re- 
turn. 

A Mozart Serenade (K 525) came 
first, its elegance and style contrasting 
with the pungence, wit and color of the 
new work following. This was “Jai 
Euskera” (a Biscayan festival) by Luis 
Mondino, an Uruguyan who dedicated 
his work to the quartet and wrote with 
this unusual ensemble in mind. Works 
of Turina, Albeniz and De Falla founi! 
the lutes ia their happiest moods. Q. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


One of the most brilliant highlights 
of the season so far was Jascha 
Heifetz’s recital on Monday evening, 
Nov. 10, throughout which he thrilled 
an audience that packed Carnegie Hall. 
Beginning with Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
“The Lark,” a florid piece in rondo 
form, based on Shakespeare’s ode to 
that tuneful bird, dedicated to the vio- 
linist, and played on this occasion for 
the first time, Mr. Heifetz subsequently 
gave a vivid reading of Bruch’s “Scot- 
tish” Fantasy. 

A Romanze by the late Leopold 
Auer, the artist’s teacher, played in 
memoriam, a transcription by Mr. 
Heifetz’s accompanist, Isidor Achron, 
of a Schubert Waltz in A Major, the 
violinist’s masterly arrangements of 
excerpts from Debussy’s “L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune” and Albeniz’s “Se- 
villa,” and Ravel’s “Tzigane,’ a modern 
version of the Hungarian rhapsody 
such as Liszt concocted, rounded out 
the program. Throughout it all Mr. 
Heifetz played in his best vein, with 
silken tone and impeccable technique. 
He was generous with encores, adding 
a muted Waltz by Richard Strauss, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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LATEST RECORDS OF HIGH INTEREST 





Operatic and Orchestral Numbers Represent 
Broad Field—Brilliant Soloists Included 





“dy 6 Dioc=riminalor”? 


LBERT WOLFF and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra have not done so well 
with a recent Brunswick recording of 
Moussorgsky’s “Night on a Bald Moun- 
tain” as in several previous releases. 
The tempi are irritatingly distorted, and 
there is an absence of that rhythmic 
feeling which this piece must have. Mr. 
Wolff interprets “a little retard” on the 
last page to mean a funereal tempo, so 
that the lovely clarinet and flute solos 
are lengthened out into sodden dreari- 
ness. Lack of a certain tender nuance 
in plaintive passages also contributes to 
the disagreeable effect of this record. 


Brunswick’s is the credit for another 
Richard Strauss reading of one of his 
own works, this time the Dance from 
“Salome.” Authentic as ever, the com- 
poser’s leadership also serves to bring 
out many piquant details in this work, 
which was branded as immoral a few 
years ago, but which now offends no 
one. It is not as brilliant as other re- 
cordings which have been made, but it 
is admirable for detail and the concep- 
tion of the whole. 

The Bruno Kittel Choir of Berlin, 
has made two records of excerpts from 
the Bach St. Matthew Passion for the 
Brunswick Studios. These are the final 
chorus, which occupies two sides, the 
duet and chorus, “Behold, My Saviour 
Now Is Taken,” and two of the Chor- 
ales. 

They are not very satisfactory. The 
superb closing chorus sounds muddy, 
and there is too much echo from studio 
walls. Lotte Leonard and Emmi Leis- 
ner, who sing the duet, do pretty well, 
but the number is sung too fast, and 
the Lightnings and Thunders Chorus 
which follows is poor. The Chorales 
suffer from a dull tone quality, and the 
harmonization of MHassler’s Passion 
Chorale which Bach interpolated is not 
the best of the many in the Passion 
Music. 

Another Brunswick set is Smetana’s 
“Ultava,” played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Kleiber. This 
occupies three sides, the fourth being 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 1. 


Godowsky Records Carnaval 


Columbia adds another Masterworks 
album in No. 145, devoted to Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” three discs, the 
player being that piano master, Leo- 
pold Godowsky. 

Acknowledged as one of the finest 
musical minds among contemporary 
pianists, as well as one of the out- 
standing technicians, Mr. Godowsky 
fails signally to bring to this music 
even a vestige of its real character. 
His superb rolling off of some of the 
most baffling bits of passage work 
hardly compensates real music lovers 
for being obliged to listen to this 
heavenly music performed with vir- 
tually no regard for its poetic content. 


As for tempi, Mr. Godowsky seems 
to be under the impression that Schu- 
mann wanted it played—as he marked 
one of his pieces of chamber music— 
so schnell wie méglich! And after 
doing that, Mr. Godowsky decided to 
play it, as Schumann indicated in the 
piece just referred to, noch schneller!!! 


A Superb Mozart Symphony 


A finer recording of Mozart’s im- 
perishable Symphony in G Minor than 
that made by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Richard Strauss’s ba- 
ton would be hard to conceive. The 
great composer (and the adjective great 
is here used advisedly) is also one of 
the great conductors of our day—when 
he wishes to be. And his Mozart is su- 
perb in the publication of the purity of 
its melodic line. The record, made 
abroad, is issued in the United States 
by Brunswick and is, in the words of 
the immortal W. S. Gilbert, greatly to 
its credit. 

The symphony occupies three discs 
and the first side of a fourth. The sec- 
ond side of the fourth gives us Schu- 
bert’s unfamiliar Overture, “The Twin 
Brothers (Die zwillingsbriider),” 
played by the orchestra of the Char- 
lottenburg (Berlin) Opera, conducted 
by Alois Melichar. 


An Album from Spain 


Spanish music, with its delightful 
titles and promise of enchanting 
rhythms, sometimes turns out disap- 
pointing in its sameness. An entire 
Spanish album, such as the one recent- 
ly issued by Columbia, is apt to breathe 
this monotony. Pieces by Bréton and 
Albeniz begin to sound very much alike 
after the first five minutes. 

In this collection, only the dances 
from De Falla’s “La Vida Breve” 
stand out from the general gray- 
ness. The orchestra and chorus from 
the Brussels Opera, with Maurice Bus- 


. tin conducting, do this record, while all 


the others are the work of the Madrid 
Symphony under that master-Spaniard, 
Arbos. Bréton is represented by his 
“En la Alhambra” and “Polo Gitano’’; 
Albeniz by the “Navarra” and a spright- 
ly intermezzo from “Pepita Jimenez”; 
Turina by two dances. One of these, 
called “Orgia,” is not at all frenzied 
as the name implies; the other. is 
“Ensueno,” not fantastic, as it is sub- 
titled, but dreamlike enough. The 
names are all more romantic than the 
music. Alas for our Spanish musical 
castles! 

The Lener Quartet goes on making 
Columbia’s series of chamber music rec- 
ords more complete. This time it is the 
gentle Mozart Quartet in G Major 
(K. 387), played delicately as befits the 
fragile texture of the work. It is, in 
fact, very like a piece of Dresden china. 
Perhaps this quality accounts for the 
notable improvement in the ensemble’s 
balance. 

Two six-inch records from the Vic- 
tor Studios are the “Fledermaus” waltz 
played by the Chicago Symphony under 
Stock. The record is a good one if you 
happen to like the piece itself. The 
other record is of two Scotch’ songs; 
“Afton Water” and “Annie Laurie,” 
sung by Mary Garden, soprano. The ac- 
companiments are played by Jean Dan- 
sereau. The record, while ‘interesting 
in a way, is not one of the best from 
this company. 


Some Foreign Records 


The Gramophone Shop has some in- 
teresting foreign records this month. 





Frederick Stock, Conductor of Chicago 
Symphony Who Records  Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus” Waltz 





These include the “Hammerklavier” So- 
nata of Beethoven arranged for orches- 
tra by Weingartner and played by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
his baton. This set is of five twelve- 
inch discs. 

Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody from 
Goethe’s “Harzreise,” in four parts, 
sung by Sigrid Onegin with the Berlin 
Doctor’s Choir and the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, is a unique and in- 
teresting set. It is conducted by Dr. 
Kurt Singer. 

Germaine Martinelli, soprano, sings 
an excerpt from Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
and the same composer’s “O, Fraiche 
Nuit.” Albert Wolff conducts the ac- 
companying orchestra. 


CORNISH SCHOOL EVENTS 





George Russell, Irish Poet, Lectures 
Informally—Trio Gives Concert 


SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—A _ visit from 
George Russell (AE), the Irish poet, 
was one of the outstanding events at 
the Cornish School this month. Mr. 
Russell was guest of honor at a dinner, 
after which members of the faculty and 
students of the graduate schools joined 
the guests and listened to Mr. Russell’s 
tales of the Irish poets, the intellectual 
life in Ireland, and its folk lore. 

The Cornish Trio, Peter Meremblum, 
violin; Kolia Levienne, ’cello; Berthe 
Poncy, piano, gave its first concert of 
the season on Oct. 31, in the Cornish 


Theatre. A feature of the program 
was the Trio in B Flat Major by 
d’Indy. 


The Cornish Players, under the di- 
rection of Jean Mercier, produced Mari- 
vaux’s old French comedy, “Love and 
Chance,” on Nov. 13, 14 and 15. A 
delicate comedy of manners, it was 
faithfully produced with charming cos- 
tumes and coloring, and the elegant 
atmosphere of the. period: 


Murat to Play Sonata Program 


Ronald Murat, violinist, and Mar- 
guerite Valentine, pianist, will give a 
sonata recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
Dec. 8, playing works by Schumann, 
Bach and Szymanowski. 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, 
$3.00 a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 


OMAHA APPLAUDS 
DEBUT OF LITTAU 


Conductor Wins Ovation 
in Bow with 
Symphony 


OMAHA, Nov. 20.—The debut of 
Joseph Littau as conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony in the first concert 
of its seventh season in the Technical 
High School Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 11, before a capacity 
audience, was an event attended with 
much success. 

Introduced by J. M. Harding, presi- 
dent of the Symphony Association, the 
new conductor received a spontaneous 
ovation from the players and the audi- 
ence, who rose in greeting. Mr. Hard- 
ing paid tribute to the work of the 
Women’s Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce and that of Sandor Har- 
mati, former conductor, whose efforts 
made the orchestra a vital element in 
the city’s cultural life. 

Mr. Littau proved that he is a leader 
of the first rank; he possesses the mag- 
netism and dynamic force to bring out 
the best qualities of the members under 
him. The feature of the program was 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4, in 
F Minor, which received a stirring 
reading. Other orchestral numbers in- 
cluded Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, Schelling’s “A Victory Ball” 





and Berlioz’s delightful “Rakoczy 
March” from “The Damnation of 
Faust.” It was good to hear these 


familiar favorites endowed with new 
life and interest, as read by Mr. Littau. 
The members of the orchestra rose 
brilliantly to the demands made upon 
them by the new conductor. 

A beautiful basket of flowers, from 
a group of women active in the sup- 
port of the organization, was presented 
to Mr. Littau, who acknowledged the 
applause and gift with sincerity and 
simplicity of manner. F 

Alexander Kisselburgh, 
was the assisting artist. 
burgh sang “Eri tu” from “The 
Masked Ball” by Verdi, MHandel’s 
“Ombra mai fu” and “Guns” by Geof- 
frey OHara with good voice and un- 
derstanding. Martin Bush, a_ local 
artist, supplied fine accompaniments. 

Nearly 3000 attended the first chil- 
dren’s concert by the Omaha Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Littau, on Wednes- 
day morning, Nov. 12, at the Orpheum 
Theatre. The concerts are made pos- 
sible through the efforts of Juliet Mc- 
Cune, supervisor of music of public 
schools, and Mrs. L. F. Crofoot, who 
has assumed financial responsibility 
for the extra money needed to carry 
out this project. Mr. Littau explained 
the violin section of the orchestra to 
the children in a manner that held 
their interest to the close of the pro- 
program. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 


baritone, 
Mr. Kissel- 


Sukoenig Heard in Concert at Allen- 
town 


Sidney Sukoenig, young American 
pianist, was engaged to give a recital 
in Allentown, Pa., three days after his 
return from a successful European con- 
cert tour. While abroad Mr. Sukoenig 
gave recitals in Berlin, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Hamburg, Leipzig, Budapest and 
London, and also appeared as soloist 
with the Berlin Symphony. His re- 
turn to the United States was followed 
by his Carnegie Hall debut recital on 
Nov. 2, in which he had a very favor- 
able reception by public and press. 
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Musical Season in the Capital 
Opened with Brilliant Concerts 
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Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Brosa Quartet and Harriet 
Cohen Heard in Opening 
Events of Winter—Frank 
Bridge Is Feted at Per- 
formance of His New Trio 
—Many Recitalists Ap- 
plauded 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—The local 

music season was opened brilliantly 
on the evening of Oct. 30, with a cham- 
ber music concert in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium. The Brosa String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Harriet Cohen, pianist, of 
London, was presented before a ca- 
pacity audience, assembled at the invi- 
tation of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge and the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress. The Brosas 
played quartets by Mozart and Debussy 
and with Miss Cohen at the piano gave 
a new Trio by Frank Bridge, who was 
present to receive a tremendous ap- 
plause from the audience. Miss Cohen 
proved a virile pianist and the perform- 
ance of the quartet was a rare experi- 
ence. 


Stokowski Gives “Le Sacre” 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Leopold Stokowski, appeared before a 
brilliant audience on the evening of 
Nov. 4, in the New Constitution Hall, 
under the local management of T. Ar- 
thur Smith. This very beautiful hall, 
which seats 4000, was packed to the 
doors for this concert. Mr. Stokowski 
conducted Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sche- 
herazade” and the Stravinsky “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” By its enthusi- 
astic applause and spellbound silences, 
the audience demonstrated its full ap- 
proval, It was the first time that this 
writer had seen Mr. Stokowski resort 
to a score, but it is readily understood 
that such a work as Stravinsky’s 
would tax the memory even of a 


See cetee, 





BRAUN GIVES DIPLOMAS 





School of Music in Pottsville, Pa., Has 
Graduation Exercises 


POTTSVILLE, PA., Nov. 20.—Eight 
graduates of the Braun School of 
Music were honored at the school’s 
nineteenth annual graduation exercises 
in the Capitol Theatre on Nov. 9. 

The graduates were: piano, Thursa 
Crook and Isabelle Hoffman; voice, 
Martha Adamson, Josephine Petrusa- 
wich, Helen Thirloway and Helen Wen- 
zel; dramatics, Dorothy Reinbold; vio- 
lin, John Lenahan. 

The program was opened with an 
impressive pageant, “I Am Music,” in 
which 500 children, pupils of the 
school, took part in celebration of the 
school’s twentieth anniversary, in- 
cluding members of Miss Foley’s, Miss 
Boxmeyer’s and Mrs. Jones’s classes, 
Miss Muldowney’s mixed chorus of 100 
voices, the Robert Braun Women’s 
Choral Club of forty voices under Miss 
Dunn, and the members of the dancing 
class of the Misses Wilhelm and 
Shimer. 

The Symphony Orchestra of sixty 
players gave the first movement of 
Beethoven’s First Symphony under the 
baton of Robert Braun. Diplomas were 


HT LUULEUOUEUO EET AEE 
Stokowski or Toscanini. The “Sche- 
herazade” seemed to be taken much 


slower than we had heard it played at 
other performances. The “Sacre du 
Printemps” left nothing to be desired. 
These Philadelphia Orchestra per- 
formances are keenly anticipated by 
Washingtonians. 


A Gala Concert 


Katie Wilson-Greene gave a gala 
performance at Constitution Hall pre- 
senting Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura, 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
two-piano artists, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, at her opening concert of the 
season on Saturday night, Nov. 8. The 
two pianists played Chopin’s Rondo in 
C Major, and the Fantasy and Fugue 
in A Minor of Bach with distinguished 
art. Miss Otero sang “Una voce poco 
fa” and a group of songs with techni- 
cal ease. Mr. Salvi was heard in 
finely-played numbers by Alvari, De- 
bussy, Zabel, Loeillet, Tournier, Serrao 
and Poenitz, the last work arranged by 
himself. Mr. Johnson sang arias by 
Arne and Puccini, the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” and a number of songs 
with fine art. The accompanists were 
Charles King for Miss Otero, and 
Celius Dougherty for Mr. Johnson. 

Before an especially invited audience 
including the Belgian Ambassador, the 
Princess de Ligne and their two daugh- 
ters; the Ambassador of Cuba and 
Mme. de Ferrara; the Minister of 
Switzerland and Mme. Peter; Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and an audience which 
almost bulged the walls of the Chinese 
Room of the Mayflower Hotel, Mr. and 
Mrs. August King-Smith presented 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, in a song re- 
cital. With a group of old French 
songs, works by Brahms and Schumann 
and Negro songs, Mr. Seagle again 
demonstrated his abilities in interpre- 
tation. Pauline Gold was a splendid 
accompanist. 


DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 








presented by Dean Arthur Edward 
Johnstone. The guest of honor at a 
subsequent graduation dinner was 
Henry Sheafer, who has _ sponsored 
many scholarships in the school. 


Edwin Orlando Swain Makes Concert 
Tour of the South 


Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, has 
left New York to fulfill concert en- 
gagements in the South. On Nov. 29 
he will give a recital for the Woman’s 
Club of Morehead City, N. C., in the 
High School Auditorium. On Dec. 2 
he will sing in “Faust” at Winthrop 
College, Rockhill, S. C. His previous 
appearances included a concert for the 
Washington Irving Memorial Fund, 
given at Sleepy Hollow Club, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., on Oct. 28; at a very 
successful recital for the Plymouth 
District of the Federation of Music 
Clubs at Providence, R. I., on Nov. 7, 
and a recital at Miss Mason’s School, 
The Castle, in Tarrytown, on Nov. 9. 
Theodore Webb is Mr. Swain’s regular 
accompanist. 





Omaha Season Opened by Lener 
Quartet 


OMAHA, Nov. 20.—The music season 
was opened by the Tuesday Musical 


Club, which presented the Lener String 
Quartet in a concert on Oct. 28 in the 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium. The 
program included Haydn’s fascinating 
Op. 76, No. 5; Beethoven’s E Minor, 
Op. 59, No. 2, and the “American” 
Quartet in F Major, Op. 96, by Dvorak, 
played with tonal beauty and perfec- 
tion of technique. A word of praise 
must go to Mrs. A. D. Dunn, president 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, and her 
committee for arranging the concert. 
Henrietta Rees gave the first of a 
series of talks on music on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 30, at the Omaha Club. 
During the series Miss Rees will dis- 
cuss musical problems of the layman. 
M. G. A. 





Edward Johnson Makes Extensive Con- 
cert Tour 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has opened a lengthy 
concert tour with fourteen appear- 
ances, four of which were made in New 
York in the month of November alone. 
Mr. Johnson was heard at the Plaza 
Morning Musicale on Nov. 20; in three 
performances at the Metropolitan in 
“Boheme,” “Romeo et Juliette” and 
“The Girl of the Golden West”; and 
in recitals in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Chicago, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. Having crowded 
seven engagements into thirteen days, 
with railway journeys between, Mr. 
Johnson on Nov. 25 reached Des 
Moines, where he gave a recital on 
his way to the Coast. On Dec. 1 he 
will be in California. After giving re- 
citals in points as far north as Van- 
couver and Victoria, Mr. Johnson will 
return to the East, reaching New York 
in time to join the Metropolitan for 
his ninth regular season in January. 


Cadman Works Presented in Los 
Angeles During Composer’s Visit 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman came to Los An- 
geles on Nov. 2 for his second concert 
series since moving to his new ranch 
in San Diego County. 

“White Enchantment,” his new song 
cycle, again had three presentations 
during his week’s stay: by the Holly- 
wood Opera Reading Club at the E! 
Capitan Theatre on Nov. 3; by the 
Long Beach Opera Reading Club on 
Nov. 6 at the Ebell Theatre, and as 
the opening event of the Huntington 
Park artist course sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Preceding 
the two first presentations of the com- 
position, Leon Rains, director of the 
Opera Reading Clubs, gave a résumé 
of “The Witch of Salem,” Mr. Cad- 
man’s opera, which was produced by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

The artists heard in the song cycle 
were Margaret Messer, soprano; Roda- 
lie Parker Frye, contralto; Harold 
Kellogg, bass; and Otto Ploetz, tenor. 

Mr. Cadman was the guest of honor 
at the Los Angeles Breakfast Club on 
Nov. 5. 





Dr. R. W. Gordon Compiling U. S. 
Folk-songs in Library of Congress 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—A _sys- 
tematic effort is being made by Dr. R. 
W. Gordon, of the Library of Congress, 
to compile a lexicon of American folk- 
songs, using the vast store of material 
in the Music Division of the library, 
some of which dates back to American 
colonial days. Dr. Gordon is tracing 
these works to their origins and noting 
all variations. He also is perfecting 
and assembling means for collecting 
folk-songs in the field from persons 
who still remember them. A. T. M. 


RICCI PLAYS WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Youthful Virtuoso Heard in 
Three Concerts with 
Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Ruggiero 
Ricci, boy violinist, made three appear- 
ances here with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony last week in the Northrup Me- 
morial Auditorium at the University 
of Minnesota, entirely captivating au- 
diences aggregating nearly 15,000 peo- 
ple. 

The last of these concerts was the 
fourth regular symphony program of 
the season, for which Ricci had been 
engaged last Spring. The other two 
were young people’s concerts which had 
been arranged almost on the spur of 
the moment. Plans to resuscitate the 
annual concerts of this series after one 
year’s omission were matured only 
about a week ahead of Ricci’s arrival 
for rehearsal with the Minneapolis or- 
chestra. It was decided to give four 
such concerts for school children, scat- 
tered through the season as in earlier 
years, and with the new feature of a 
symphony soloist in each. Ricci was 
to be the first in the series, making his 
appearance on the afternoon of the day 
before the original concert date. 

But, in the great haste in which 
these arrangements were made, more 
than 8,000 seats happened to be sold, 
while the utmost capacity of the house 
was 5,000. Under the circumstances, 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, and 
Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, manager, of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, and Thaddeus M. 
Giddings, superintendent of music of 
the public schools, decided to arrange 
an extra young people’s concert to pre- 
cede by one day the one previously 
planned. And so the boy marvel of the 
violin played the Mozart E Major Con- 
certo on two afternoons in succession 
to capacity houses of children number- 
ing about 10,000. The tiny lad played 
this work with a delicate and mys- 
terious beauty. 

Respighi Novelty Heard 

In the symphony concert of Friday 
night Mr. Verbrugghen arranged an 
Italian program to precede the appear- 
ance of Ricci. It was made up of Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” Overture; “The 
Dance of the Old Ladies” and “The 
Children’s Dance” from Casella’s Suite, 
“The Convent by the Water,” and 
“Roman Festivals,” by Respighi, the 
novelty of the evening. A quite meri- 
torious first performance of the last- 
named work was given under Mr. Ver- 
brugghen’s enthusiastic and painstak- 
ing leadership. He was several times 
recalled after the magnificent close. 
Yet it remains to be seen if this work 
will become as popular here as the two 
preceding suites in the triptych cele- 
brating Roman life and history. 

Ricci played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, transmuting his lyrical art to 
fill a wider frame and winning as great 
a conquest of the grownups as he had 
of the young people. Frantically re- 
called many times, he played as an ex- 
tra number the final allegro from the 
Mozart Concerto. Victor NILSSON 





Gabrilowitsch and Detroit Quartet to 
Aid Music School 


A concert will be given by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch and the Detroit Symphony 
Quartet in the Barbizon-Plaza Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6, for the ben- 
efit of Greenwich House Music School. 
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Turning the Dial to Radio’s Musical Events 
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GERMAN MUSIC PREVAILS 
IN ORCHESTRAS ON RADIO 





Wagner, Beethoven and Brahms Are 
Favorites with Six Big Orchestras 


There could have been no complaint 
from radio listeners during some recent 
broadcasts that the German classics 
were absent from the air. This par- 
ticular period began with Eugene 
Goossens’s Wagner program with the 
Rochester Philharmonic on the after- 
noon of Nov. 7, over WJZ, and con- 
tinued until Nov. 19, when Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch led the Detroit Sym- 
phony in the Brahms Third Symphony, 
over a Columbia chain. 

Wagner, Brahms, Beethoven, Bach 
and Schumann—a solid list. Most 
Teutonic of all was Arturo Toscanini, 
who returned to the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony with two 
Bach Chorales, and the first sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Brahms. 
This was broadcast by Columbia on 
Nov. 16, a particularly classical day. 
If you listened closely, you could have 
heard an all-Wagner program by Erno 
Rapee and the Roxy Symphony, and 
another of the same ilk following close 
on its heels, also from the NBC, name- 
ly, the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski (minus at least part 
of the mysterious tone control appara- 
tus, and the better for it). Henry 
Hadley and the Manhattan Symphony 
played the Schumann First Symphony 
over WOR during the same evening. 


Still More to Come 


But the tale is not yet told. Rapee 
listed the Beethoven First on his Nov. 
9 program; Howard Barlow conducted 
an ambitious and successful presenta- 
tion of the Beethoven Ninth on Nov. 
12. Henri Verbrugghen and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony felt the prevailing 
atmosphere, and added smaller works 
by Schubert and Wagner to one of his 
Monday night concerts. 

It was a glorious time for the clas- 
sicists. The only ruffle in the otherwise 
smooth air currents was the disconcert- 
ing break-off in the middle of Mr. 
Goossens’s concert—only forty-five min- 
utes are allowed for this series, and 
we were left shatteringly with the 
most entrancing part of the second act 
music of “Tristan” yet to come—an 
arrangement of the conductor’s which 
we wanted to hear. 


REQUIEM HE ARD ON AIR 





Verdi’s Masterpiece Aguas Interesting 
Radio Productions 


There were two chances to hear the 
Verdi “Requiem” on the air of late: 
Channon Collinge led the work in a 
“special” (which probably means re- 
duced) version over a Columbia chain 
on Nov. 9, while the National Oratorio 
Society, under the guidance of Reinald 
Werrenrath, preferred to divide it into 
two programs, the first part being 
heard on Nov. 16 and the second part to 
come on Nov. 30 over WEAF at 
12.30 p. m. 

“Grand Opera Miniatures,” over 
WABC on Fridays at 8 p. m.; Bernard 
Levitow’s Symphonic Ensemble on Sun- 
day evenings at 9, and the Kremlin Art 
Quintet on Thursday evenings at 10.15, 
both over WOR, are usually worth 
listening to. To inaugurate a new 
southern station on the Columbia chain, 
Howard Barlow conducted an orchestra 


in a first air performance of A. Walter 
Kramer’s Symphonic Rhapsody in F 
Minor on Saturday evening, Nov. 15. 
This program was built around southern 
music. 





District Audition of Atwater Kent 
Radio Contest Held 


Rose Tentoni, soprano, and Raoul 
Nadeau, baritone, both of New York, 
were the Eastern New York winners 
who competed in the semi-finals of the 
fourth Atwater Kent Radio Audition, 
held over WEAF on Nov. 19 and 20. 
The ten winners, who were to be an- 
nounced in the usual manner after the 
radio audience has added its votes to 
those of the formal judges, will com- 
pete in the national finals in December, 
and share in the scholarships and $25,- 
000 cash awards. 

Keith McLeod, musical supervisor of 
the NBC, had charge of the broadcast, 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith was the 
official hostess. 

Other competitors were: 


Maine—Evangeline Hart, Bangor: Clyde 
L. Woodard, Pittsfield; New Hampshire— 
Grace C. Wilkinson, Concord; Lewis N. 
Aldrich, Lakeport; Vermont—Eleanor J. 
Lewis, St. Albans; Noel F. De Montigny, 





Newport; Massachusetts—Louis W. Baab, 
Sprinefield ; Bernardo B. Campagna, 
Springfield; Rhode Island—Doris M. Skipp 
(blind), East Providence; George M. 
Tinker, Providence; Connecticut—Helen G. 
Sanford, Cornwall; Earle R. MacVeigh, 


Stamford; Western New York—Rosemarie 
Brancato, Theodore D. Vosburg, Rochester ; 
Eastern Pa.—Ella C. Keller, Shillington ; 
David E. Thomas, Scranton; Western Pa.— 
Charlotte :H. Shallenberger, Springdale: 








Jack F. Hoyes, Belle Vernon; Delaware 

Helen G. Knowles, Seaford; Sanford L. 
Geyer, Wilmington; New Jersey—Paula J. 
Phoenix, Oakhurst; Frank Ricciardi, New- 
ark; Maryland—Helen F. Stokes, Balti- 
more; Floyd K. Sherman, Hagerstown; 
District of Columbia—Florence M. Yocum, 
Leonard R. Davis, Washington: West Vir- 





gini abeth Coffman, 
Frank Folio, Nutter Fort. 


Parkersburg ; 
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Alice 


Keith, 
of the Columbia School of the Air, 
Which Features Music 


Broadcasting Director 
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Sokoloff Leads “Horizons” on Air 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, was heard in a two- 
hour broadcast over WTAM on Nov. 16, 
inaugurating the Community Fund 
Drive. The orchestral works played 
included two movements from Arthur 
Shepherd’s “Horizons,” a major work 
by this Cleveland composer. 





The St. Louis Symphony, under its 
various guest conductors, is to be heard 
in twenty Sunday broadcasts over 
RMOX from 5 to 6 p. m. 





E had al- 
4 q. ée. Says: most de- 
cided to write about radio musical pro- 
grams and how hackneyed most of 
them are, when we received from a ra- 
dio manufacturer a statement by a 
prominent Middle Western dealer, and 
we changed our mind. This dealer sus- 
pects that something is wrong with 
radio. Not even new styles in cabinets 
would make the public buy, he says. 
He believes that the broadcasters and 
their programs are at fault. 

So far, so good. It matched our feel- 
ings exactly. But the gentleman gave 
us a shock in the next paragraph and 
sent us off on another tack. He says: 

““My idea would be that stations be asked to 
set aside certain evenings for music programs or 
for what might be termed, ‘Programs for Busy 
People.” I enjoy listening to music over the 
radio but during my leisure time in my home, 
I am usually reading, talking. playing cards or 
working at my desk or carrying on some form 
of activity that requires a certain amount of 


mental concentration and the sort of programs 
we get over the radio is quite annoying.” 


“Well, why not turn it off?” was our 
first retort. But on second thought, 
something more disquieting presented 
itself. 

Is that how people are listening to 
radio music? Using it as a pleasant 
background for some activity on which 
they really concentrate? Some of us 
have been suspicious before this— 
there have been signs that music is 
not of much concern to many people. 
This is a blow, indeed, if true. Why 
make programs any better if nobody 
wants music anyway? 

Fortunately, we cannot believe en- 
tirely in this state of affairs. We know 
that there are radio listeners who are 
as eager for better programs and more 
fine music as we are—else why go on? 


Pita oad OO OA a me NR | sere “ 


Out of the millions of fans in this 
country, there must be some who sit 
and listen for listening’s sake—diffi- 
cult as it is to keep one’s mood or tem- 
per with the banality of ubiquitous 
announcing and advertising spiels; 
who do not make Brahms an undercur- 
rent for a bridge game; who do not 
gossip through Debussy or make merry 
in the face of Moussorgsky. We know 
too that there are a discouraging num- 
ber who think music is fine at meals, 
or who turn to Amos ’n’ Andy or the 
baseball scores in preference to the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Taste is, after all, an individual mat- 
ter. 

It is not much use to count on the 
latter class as potential music-lovers. 
They may be caught unawares some 
day—perhaps a certain shimmer of 
Debussy, a heavenly melody of Brahms, 
but more likely the heroics of Tchai- 
kovsky or the sturdiness of Beethoven 
—whom it is quite proper for even the 
rankest Babbitt to admire—will prove 
the flying wedge. Useless to drum it 
into their ears until they are willing. 

But the initiates, and those in be- 
tween who are willing to become ini- 
tiates, have the right to complain. The 
furniture dealer, and others like him, 
cannot depress us for long. We agree 
with him that too much announcing is 
a plague and too much advertising a 
curse, but for different reasons. 

As long as he takes his music as he 
probably does his breakfast—with a 
newspaper between him and apprecia- 
tion of the toast and eggs—he cannot 
have our sympathy. 

Yes, there is something wrong about 
programs. But we shall have to leave 
that for another time. 
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MUSIC STUDY GIVEN 
IN SCHOOL OF AIR 


Semi-Weekly Programs Are 


Popular with School 
Children 


Scattered far and wide throughout 
the country, children and young people 
are listening attentively twice a week 
to musical programs which are broad- 
cast as part of the Columbia School of 
the Air. They are carrying what they 
hear into their daily lives, searching 
books and papers for illustrative mate- 
rial, giving to music a vital rather than 
a passive interest. 

The work is capably directed by Alice 
Keith, out of previous experience in the 
Victor Company, the Cleveland schools 
and the RCA broadcasts of children’s 
concerts. Miss Keith has been in 
charge of the Columbia School since i‘s 
inception last January. She was, in 
fact, its prime mover. 

The project, including, as it does, 
many other educational phases in addi- 
tion to music, has won its way to the 
schools. More and more teachers are 
referring to the School’s published 
manual, which points the way to inter- 
esting “follow-ups”; more children are 
hearing the music and using the clever 
picture books which Miss Keith has 
found such an attractive path to teach- 
ing. 





Important People Interested 


Every Tuesday at 2.30 there are 
half-hours of music and story-telling 
for young children and intermediate 
grades alternately. Channon Collinge 
conducts, and makes of these periods 
vivid events. Thursdays are devoted to 
music for the upper grades, with Josef 
Bonime as a genial maestro. 

On the music committee are such 
names as Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School, of Rochester; Dr. 
Hollis Dann, of New York University; 
Mary Garden; Russell V. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the Supervisors’ National Con- 


ference; P. W. Dykema, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; George 
H. Gartlan, public school music di- 


rector of New York City; Edith Keller, 
Ohio State director of music; and Will 
Earhart, of the Pittsburgh public 
schools. 

The Detroit Symphony, under Victor 
Kolar, with Edith Rhetts giving verbal 
program notes, opened the series, and 
is scheduled for another concert on Feb. 
12. Dr. Howard Hanson will lead the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra in an Amer- 
ican program in March. The Glenville 
High School Chorus of Cleveland, un- 
der Griffith Jones, will give a program, 
and several other noted organizations 
are yet to be announced. 





Short Waves 








Charles D. Isaacson, author and for- 
mer music critic of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, is now a member of 
the staff of National Radio Advertising, 
on the program division. William 
Cronkite, formerly with Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., has also joined this company 
as program critic. 


Martha Attwood, soprano, will be 
guest artist with the Damrosch Musical 
Appreciation Series on Nov. 28. She 
will also sing in the Thanksgiving pro- 
gram of the Mobiloil Hour on Nov. 26. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4732 








Mme. Ella Backus-Behr 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
COACHING OF ADVANCED PIANISTS 
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ay 6 See sees & Be Tee 
yeas: 


ess: 
231 W. 96th St., N. Y. C., Tel. Riverside 8041 








Susan S. Boice TEACHER OF THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717, New York 
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TEACHER 

OF SINGING 
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Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
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Director in C—Opera Group 
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Walter Henry Hall 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
39 Claremont Avenue, New York 








Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill 
Teacher of Singing 
By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall 








New York Phone: Circle 0187 
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Helen Allen Hunt 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boyiston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Anent Music Study in Paris 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

When will Americans learn that the 
best teaching and coaching in music 
matters is to be found at home—cer- 
tainly not in Paris? Living is difficult, 
the climate is bad for throats, and liv- 
ing just as dear as in America. 

I have just been to the much extolled 
Cité Universitaire which is supposed 
to house students. The buildings while 
good enough in themselves, are miles 
and miles away from the centre of town 
and from studios, and as they are in 
the suburbs it is almost impossible to 
reach them after motorbuses stop run- 
ning at 9 p. m. 

The distance of the Cité Universi- 
taire is its chief objection and the man- 
ner in which it is cut off from every- 
thing, but the place is so new that its 
living qualities have not been tested, 
and I have my doubts about the build- 
ings being heated enough in Winter 
for our people accustomed to comfort. 

I say this to students who have been 
led astray by fallacies in reference to 
the wonderful conveniences of this in- 
stitution supposed to be adapted for 
the use of young people. After all, are 
there not enough education facilities 
to be found in the average American 
city to keep our students at home? 

CORINNE SLATER 

Paris. 


A Lover of Knab’s Lieder © 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I was very much interested to read 
in the issue of MusicaAL AMERICA for 
Oct. 10 the account of the songs of 
Armin Knab, German composer. May 
I call to your attention some more of 
this composer’s exquisite Lieder cycles, 
which I am sure will prove a real 
treasure trove to singers? They are 
as follows: 

“George Lieder” (Universal Edition) 

“Dehmel Lieder” (Universal Edition) 

“Mombert Lieder” (Universal Edition) 

“Wunderhorn Lieder” (Breitkopf and 

Hartel) 

“Kinder Lieder” (Breitkopf and Har- 
tel) 

“‘Neue Kinder Lieder” (Teubner, Leip- 
zig). 

Aside from these, Armin Knab wrote 
some charming music to Theodore 
Storm’s delightful poem, “In Bulemans 
Haus,” a recitation-dance act; also a 
most interesting Piano Sonata in E 
Major (published by Kallmeyer) and 
various collections of songs arranged 
for choruses. 

I sincerely hope that Armin Knab’s 
compositions will become as well known 
in this country as they are in Europe. 

FRANCES YONTZ PORTER 

Auburn, N. Y. 


Wausau’s Musical Development 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
National Music Week, which is be- 
coming so generally celebrated, is now 
an annual affair in Wausau, a city of 
about 25,000, situated in Marathon 
County in the central part of Wisconsin. 
Perhaps in no other American city 
the size of Wausau is there so much 
musical talent. We have the Manner- 
chor, for this city is mostly of German 
nationality; we have a membership of 
800 in the Civic Music Association and 
usually have four concerts by promi- 
nent artists. The Tuesday Musical 
Club is composed of the city’s leading 






women, who sponsor the best in music 
and assist young artists of talent. 

Among Wausau’s music organiza- 
tions are the Ladies’ Saxophone Band, 
numerous dance orchestras, the 128th 
Infantry an A Capella Choir of the 
high school and the Women’s Chorus. 
There are over thirty churches in Wau- 
sau, each with a choir and organist or 
pianist. 

Mrs. J. G. SANDERS 
Wausau, Wis. 





Desecrating Schubert’s Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
As a music librarian I can say a 
word myself about the mutilated Schu- 
bert of “Blossom Time,” which “Me- 
phisto” referred to recently. I am 
entirely in sympathy with his attitude. 
We are constantly asked: “Have you 
a copy of Schubert’s ‘Song of Love’?” 
Are the apologists going to contend 
that that is acquiring a knowledge and 
love of Schubert for the masses? 
JESSE M. FREDERICKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Michigan’s Unique Orchestral Camp 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Between two beautiful lakes in the 
old lumber town of Interlochen, in 
northern Michigan, is the largest or- 
chestra in the world For eight weeks 
high school boys and girls from all 
over the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii study the works of the masters 
under world-famous conductors. 

The history of this organization, 
now in its third year, contains many 
struggles and hardships. Joseph E. 
Maddy, prefessor of public school 
music in the University of Michigan, 
is the man who had courage to try a 
venture that many prominent people 
laughed at. To tell of the hardships 
that Mr. Maddy went through would 
fill many pages and even then would 
fail to portray his intense enthusiasm 
and faith in the young people of our 
country. T. P. Giddings, supervisor of 
music in Minneapolis, helped a great 
deal also in organizing the camp. 

In three short years the camp has 
become a most important factor in the 
music of our nation. The Sunday 
evening concerts are broadcast over 
fifty-three stations in all parts of the 
country. Guest conductors, such as 
Howard Hanson, Henri Verbrugghen, 
John Philip Sousa, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and others add an inexpressible 
wealth to the camp. 

The camp life is quite strenuous, 
but is well balanced. The orchestra, 
band and choir rehearse for two hours 
daily. Classes in harmony, conduct- 
ing and various other subjects take up 
the balance of the day, except for two 
or three hours reserved for recreation. 
Tryouts are held each week for the 
first chairs in each section. The dis- 
cipline is very strict, but it is the only 
thing that can hold together a group 
of 300 young people in the wilds of 
Michigan. 

Now, after less than three years, the 
camp has been proclaimed the most 
valuable musical organization in the 
world. We can and should feel proud 
ef this. No other country in the world 
has such an organization. Perhaps 
in time Europe may come to us for 
music instead of our going to Europe. 

HARRY LINDBERG 
Member of the National 
High School Orchestra. 
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Raphael Odierno Bass-Baritone 
of THE ODIERNO SINGERS 
Presenting Oratorios and Operas 

Address: 37 W. 46th St., New York City 











Mme. Lotta Roya 


TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING 
based on the precepts of Early Italian vocal tradition 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717. Tel. Circle 0187 
Residence, 205 W. 107th Str., Tel Academy 0687 
Pupils eligible for public presentation through the 
C-OPERA GROUP 
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Frederick Schlieder 
M.. F.A.G6.0. 


‘ Mus. 

Science and Ari Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “‘Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvigation” 

New York, N. Y. 
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Vocal Studio: 
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WINNIPEG PLAYERS 
RESUME ACTIVITY 


Concert Series Opened by 


Thomas—Many Events 
Scheduled 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Nov. 5.—The 
Winnipeg Symphony is being revived 
under the efforts of the Men’s Musical 
Club. Concerts are scheduled for five 
Sunday afternoons: Nov. 9 and 30, Jan. 
18, Feb. 15 and Mareh 29 in the Play- 
house Theatre. Peter Temple is the 
conductor. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
the opening program of the Celebrity 
Concert Series in Central Church on 
Oct. 23. The capacity audience was 
very enthusiastic in its welcome of 
Mr. Thomas, who had won the hearts 
of Winnipeg music lovers last season 
with his beautiful voice and fine artis- 
try. The program included works by 
Rosa, Carissimi, Strauss, Hugo Wolf, 
Joseph Marx and Massenet. The last 
group contained an interesting new 
song by Robin Milford, “Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog.” Mr. Thomas 
was generous with his encores. Lester 
Hodges was the able assisting pianist. 
The concert was under the local direc- 
tion of Fred M. Gee. 

The following are other artists 
booked for the Celebrity Series: the 
English Singers, Nov. 17; the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet, Dec. 8; Benno Rabinof, 
violinist, Jan. 5; Carlo Zecchi, pianist, 
Jan. 26; Sigrid Onegin, contralto, Feb. 
23, and Paul Robeson, baritone, March 
16. Two extra programs of exceptional 
interest will be given by Fritz Kreisler 
and Jascha Heifetz. 

The Male Voice Choir and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will give two con- 
certs on Dec. 15 and 16, under Mr. 
Temple. The Philharmonic Choir, the 
Male Voice Choir, and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will give programs on 
March 9 and 10. 

J. Campbell McInnes, baritone, gave 
three interesting song recitals in the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel concert hall on 
Sept. 29, Oct. 6 and 13, under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. He gave one program of 
British folk-songs, another devoted to 
the “Winter’s Journey” by Schubert, 
and a request program. Fred M. Gee 
and Mr. Temple were the accompa- 
nists. 

The Women’s Musical Club engaged 
the following visiting artists for 
the season: Heinrich Schlusnus, bari- 
tone, Nov. 3; Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, pianists, Dec. 1; Joseph 
Szigetti, violinist, Jan. 5; Madeleine 
Grey, soprano, Feb. 2, and Cornelius 
van Vliet, ’cellist, March 2. 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, 
John..Waterhouse, conductor, will ap- 
pear in a program on Nov. 16. The 
Winnipeg Junior Symphony has re- 
sumed rehearsals under the direction of 
P. G. Padwick. 
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SCHEDULE CONCERTS FOR KANSAS CITY 


State Federated Clubs 
of Massachusetts Open 
Season with Luncheon 








© Bachrach 


Mrs. Frederic L. Milliken, President of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Mune 


Clubs. Who Presided at the Boston 
Meeting 
Boston, Nov. 20—The Massachw- 


setts Federation of Music Clabs held 
its initial meeting of the seasom im 
the Hotel Statler on the aftermoom of 
Oct. 28. A luncheon was followed by 
addresses and an interesting program 
of songs and piano music. Mrs. Fred- 
eric L. Milliken presided and acted as 
toastmistress. 

The invited guests incloded Thomp- 
son Stone, conductor of the Hamde! amd 
Haydn Society and Apollo Clab; Prof. 
Agnes K. Black of Bostom University; 
Charles Henry Meltzer, author and mu- 
sic critic; Laura Simmoms, hostess, and 
Mrs. Benjamin Pitman. Each addressed 
the large gathering. Dorts Estey, 
artist-pupil of Frederic Tillotson, 
played classic piano works; Greta 
Milos, soprano, lately returned from 
Berlin, gave songs by Schobert and 
Brahms to Mary G. Reed's sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Stone, the new conductor of the 
People’s Symphony, concluded his re- 
marks with a tribute to this orchestra, 
which has for eleven years givem its 
best effort to music-loving Bosttomiams. 
Prof. Black spoke upon the “Relation 
of Literature to Music,” and said that 
one great art must always aid another 
Mr. Meltzer, speaking im defemse af 
opera in English, said that if grand 


opera is to succeed, it must be dem- 
ocratized. Already this temdemy is 
growing in England, be said, Miss 


Simmons spoke on “The Artist amd His 
Temperament” and recited several of 
her poems, which were wel] received 


W. J. P 
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Calendar for the Missouri 
Centre Is Well 
Filled 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov, 20.—For his 
twenty-fourth season as manager of 
major concerts, Walter A. Fritschy is 
giving two series, the Tuesday after- 
noon events, at the Shubert Theatre. He 
presented Claudio Muzio on Nov. 11. 
Teo follow are: Victor Chenkin, Rus- 
siam simging actor, Dec. 2; Alexander 
Kipnis, baritone, Jan. 13; Carlo Zecchi, 
piamist, Feb. 24, and Paul Kochaaski, 
violimist, March 10. The evening series, 
at Comvention Hall, began with Jascha 
Heifetz, Nov. 18. To follow are: Richard 
Crooks, tenor, Dec. 8; Florence Austral, 
soprano, Jan. 27; Everett Marshall, 
baritome, Feb. 11, and Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, March 25. 

Other visitors will be the Lindsborg, 
Kan., Chorus, in December, the German 
Grand Opera Company in February, 
four performances of the Tipica Or- 
chestra im November, and visiting ar- 
tists who will give a series of four con- 
certs for the public schools. 

Leeal activities have been planned 
by the Kansas City Musical Club, the 
Mu Phi Epsilon sorority, the Kansas 
City Music Teacher’s Association, the 
Sigma Alpha Iota sorority, the Kansas 
City Guild of Music and Allied Arts, 
the Kansas City-Horner Conservatory, 
the Cranston School of Music, the 
Kansas City Orchestral Training 
School, N. DeRubertis, director, the 
Kansas City Choral Society, John R. 
Jones, director, the music department 
of the Athenzum, monthly recitals by 
professional students from the Marjorie 
Rose Ryan studios, Epperson Hall. 


Music Events Heard 


Leopold Shopmaker and Izler Solo- 
mom, violinists, with Archie Black, 
piamist, played recently, in Epperson 
Hall, a program of conservative and 
modern compositions. The artists won 
praise, not alone for the high standard 
of performance but for bringing to the 
ecomcert stage a welcome novelty. There 


is much interesting literature arranged 
or duo-violin which the artists will 
present in programs later in the sea- 
son. They are associated with the 
Music Department of the Michigan 
State College, of which Lewis Richards 
is director. 

The assembly program of the Kansas 
City Music Club was presented at the 
Hotel Baltimore on Oct. 6 by the fol- 
lowing members: Mrs. Paul Barnett, 
soprano; Jeanne Smith, pianist, Mrs. 
Frederick Liddy, violinist, Grace Fritz, 
mezzo-soprano, Geneve Lichtenwalter, 
pianist, and Ray Gafney, tenor, guest 
artist. Accompanists were Gladys 
Schnorf, Mary Elizabeth Clinton, 
Marjorie Standart, Mrs. John R. James 
and Gladys Gwynne Combs. Mrs. Wer- 
ton Moore is program chairman for the 
season. 

Pauline Small, soprano, of Mrs. 
George Emery’s studio, was heard in a 
benefit recital at Ivanhoe Auditorium 
Oct. 8. David Grosch presented his 
pupil, George Clay, baritone, in a re- 
cital at Epperson Hall, recently. 

The regular series of weekly organ 
vespers are being given this month 
at the University Auditorium by 
Laurel Everett Anderson, University 
organist. The series this year will in- 
clude events by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton and Criss Simpson. This series 
was instituted seven years ago by 
Dean D. M. Swarthout. Other re- 
citals during the season will be given 
by various members of the faculty, the 
University Symphony of sixty players, 
Karl Kuersteiner, conductor, and the 
University Band of ninety men, under 
J. C. MeCanles. 

Faculty additions in the music school 
include William Pilcher, tenor, associate 
professor of voice, taking the place of 
Eugene Christy, resigned. Mr. Pilcher 
will have charge of the University 
Men’s Glee Club. Roy Underwood 
will join the piano faculty, taking the 
place made vacant by Anna Sweeney. 
G. Griss Simpson, instructor of organ 


and piano, will fill the vacancy made 
by the resignation of Lee S. Green. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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Ben H. Atwell Appointed Advance 
Representative 


J. J. Vincent, managing director of 
the German Grand Opera Company, 
has ammounced the engagement of Ben 
H. Atwell as traveling representative 
of the company. Mr. Atwell will su- 
pervise advance arrangements for the 
third American tour, scheduled to open 
im Washington on Jan. 5 and to include 
leading cities from coast to coast. 

Mr. Atwell was associated with the 
late Osear Hammerstein as a field rep- 
resentative for the Manhattan Opera 
Company and with the impresario’s Eu- 
ropeam activities. He was active for 
a number of seasons with the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company as Eastern rep- 
resentative for its New York engage- 
ments, director of publicity for its 
heme seasons in Chicago and advance 
representative en tour. He was a mem- 
ber of the syndicate that brought Anna 
Paviowa and Mikail Mordkin to Amer- 
iea some years ago. 


Mary Craig Engaged by Buffalo Guido 
Chorus 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Guido Chorus has 
engaged Mary Craig, soprano, for a con- 


cert om Jan. 19. One of the last appear- 





” a 
ances in Buffalo for Miss Craig was as 


soloist for the Orpheus Club of that 
city. 
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N this day of ubiquitous violin 
prodigies, it is interesting to 
———e@ meet and talk to one of them 
who has put his Wunderkind 
days behind him and reached early 
manhood with attendant mental and ar- 
tistic growth. And a fine example of 
such development is nineteen-year-old 
Harry Melnikoff, the last mature pupil 
of the late Professor Auer to attain 
prominence. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., Mr. 
Melnikoff made a sensational debut at 
the age of eight, playing the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto with the Worcester Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Maurice Dia- 
mond, his first teacher. Two years or 
so afterward the boy won a scholarship 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, where he studied with the late 
Eugene Gruenberg, a colleague of 
Kreisler, Winternitz and the late 
Franz Kneisel. 

At the age of about thirteen he 
played at a testimonial dinner given 
Mme. Vera Gordon, of “Humoresque” 
fame, and the actress was so impressed 
by his gifts that she invited him to her 
home in New York and had him play 
for Jascha Heifetz. In turn, that vir- 
tuoso arranged an audition with Leo- 
pold Auer, and the master immediately 
accepted him as a pupil. 

For over five years Mr. Melnikoff 
studied with Auer and Victor Kiizdé, 
for thirty years the friend and asso- 
ciate of the great Russian teacher, un- 
til the latter’s death last Summer. In 
December of last year he made an out- 
standing debut in New York at the 
Guild Theatre. This recital was fol- 
lowed by other successes in Boston and 
Chicago, and then, in January, the ar- 
tist sailed for Europe, where he was 
acclaimed in London, Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris. At a second New York re- 
cital, in Carnegie Hall last month, Mel- 
nikoff was warmly received, his steady 
progress toward the heights being dis- 
tinctly in evidence. 


Enjoys “Artist’s Life” 
With all the exuberance of youth, 
Mr. Melnikoff told us of his delight in 


the “artist’s life,” the lure of travel 
and sports, such as swimming and 
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A Prodigy Who Grew to Artistic Maturity 
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Harry Melnikoff, with His 


Violinist, 

Teacher, the Late Prof. Leopold Auer, 

and at the Age of Eight, When He Made 

His Debut as Soloist with the Worcester 
Symphony 


tennis. He relates that in his travels 
he is often mistaken for an artist of 
foreign birth. 

“IT was rather embarrassed, but more 
amused, at a couple of experiences I 
had in Europe about a year ago. In 
London, for some reason or other, I 
was billed as a Polish violinist. After 
the recital in London a couple of 
distinguished looking gentlemen ap- 
proached and volubly addressed me in 
a language I couldn’t understand. 
Taken aback, I explained that I was 
American, while they, through an in- 
terpreter, said they had wanted to con- 
gratulate one they thought was a com- 
patriot. A similar episode occurred 
after my recital in the Beethovensaal in 
Berlin. In this case it was a Russian 
I had to disillusion! However, I am of 
Russian descent. 

“Among the many interesting people 
I met in Berlin were Willy Hess, the 
famous violin teacher; Samuel Dush- 
kin, the American violinist who has 
lived abroad many years, and Emanuel 
Moor, the pianist and composer and 
inventor of the Bechstein-Moor double- 
keyboard piano, which his wife, Wini- 
fred Christie, the Scottish pianist, is 
now introducing to American audi- 
ences. 

“Mr. Moor is one of the most intel- 
lectual, and at the same time most 
genial, friendly men I have ever met. 
He came to my recital, and later, when 
my brother Louis and a friend were 
having a snack together at the Fiirsten- 
hof, he joined our party and invited 
us all to his apartment in the hotel. 
He played for us on the new piano— 
mostly Bach—thrillingly.” 

Since the passing of Professor Auer, 
Mr. Melnikoff has continued his studies 
with Kiizdé, and the young man can- 
not give the latter sufficient praise for 
his genius for teaching, his knowledge 
of the great traditions handed down by 
Auer, and his musical gifts in general. 


Favors American Music 


“In my Chicago recitals next month,” 
continued Mr. Melnikoff, “I shall intro- 
duce a fascinating piece by Kiizdé— 
‘The Chant of the Somnambulist’— 
which has been dedicated to me. It was 
inspired by an encounter with a beau- 
tiful sleep-walker one moonlight night 





while the composer was working late. 
The clanging of bells in the distance 
and the mysterious atmosphere of the 
scene are captured in this little tone 
picture, which features a lovely mel- 
ody that came to Kiizdé during that 
eerie experience. 

“T am always on the lookout for in- 
teresting new things to play, and so 
is Mr. Kiizdé, who had me give, in 
Carnegie Hall the other day, first per- 
formances here of de Mondonville’s 
Fifth Sonata and Hubay’s ‘Puszta 
Klinge,’ or ‘Echoes of the Hungarian 
Plains.’ 

“Most assuredly, I am interested in 
works by American composers,” he 
added, in response to a query. “But 
don’t forget that youngsters like my- 
self must first prove their mettle with 
works from the standard repertoire. 
Pioneering will come in due course. I 
have on hand for future use several 
fine things by Americans.” 


Advises Slow Practice 
We asked Mr. Melnikoff if he had 
any particularly advice to offer aspir- 
ing young violin students. “If only 


they would realize the enormous advan- 
tage of practising slowly,” was his an- 


swer. “As a rule they go at things 
too fast, feverishly, never correcting 


their mistakes. What’s the use of put- 
ting in four or more hours’ work in 
this fashion? It’s just so much lost 
energy. Two hours of deliberate, con- 
centrated practice are worth twice as 
many, and more, of the other slipshod 
kind. 

“Personally, I spend from four to 
six hours daily at my violin, counting 
the frequent and lengthy rehearsals I 
have with my gifted accompanist, Jo- 
seph Adler. And, by the way, these 
latter sessions always seem to me more 
in the nature of informal musicales— 
they are so enjoyable. I make it a 
point never to practise when I’m tired.” 
Apropos of the instrument the young 


artist is using, we learned that it is 
the Reade Guadagnini from the col- 
lection of Lyon & Healy of Chicago. 
“Moods,” he added, “play a large part 
in a musician’s life, and so I find that 
at certain times, in practicing, I want 
to concentrate on the works of a cer- 
tain composer—say, Sarasate, Vieux- 
temps, Tchaikovsky or Mozart. But 
the one I turn to most frequently is 
Bach. The profundity of his music 
never fails to stir one.” 
CAMERON EMSLIE 


GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
PITTSBURGH FORCES 


De Koven Opera Sung by 
Local Artists—Recitals 
Applauded 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society opened its 
season before a capacity audience in 
Syria Mosque on Nov. 9. The new as- 
sociate conductor, Antonio Modarelli, 
had succeeded in bringing the men to a 
high pitch of ability. Eugene Goossens 
conducted a brilliant concert. The pro- 
gram contained Brahms’s “Academic 
Festival” Overture, Schumann’s C Ma- 








jor Symphony, Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations and Chabrier’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody,” all of which received fine 


The soloist was Ed 
ward Johnson, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, who sang arias from “Louise,” 
“Carmen,” “Lohengrin” and “Pagli- 
acci”’ to much applause. There are sev 
eral new members of the orchestra this 
year, including the concertmaster, Mil- 
ton Lomask; the first ’cello, Samuel 
Kliachko, and the first viola, Carl 
Rosenberg. 

De Koven’s “Robin Hood” was pre- 
sented in Syria Mosque on Nov. 5, 6 


performances. 


and 7, with J. Lawrence Rodrigues 
conducting. In the able cast were 
Gladys Landfeld, J. Vincent Kroen, 


Emma B. Weinman, Thelma Mothers- 
baugh, Zoe Mothersbaugh, Burt Mus- 
tin, Edward J. Kroen, Dr. Russell Kirk, 
Edward Hicks and Russell Mitchell. A 
mixed chorus of forty assisted. 

Ralph Banks, Negro baritone, gave 
a recital at Carnegie Music Hall on 
Nov. 7, assisted at the piano by Emilio 
Roxas. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
a miscellaneous program in Memorial 
Hall on Oct. 28, with Marion Clark Bol- 
linger and Viola Byrgerson in charge. 
Those participating were Esther Bo- 
reale, Ida Mae Claudy, Janet Turner, 
Romaine Smith Russell, Mary Red 
mond, Nina Eaton Weldin, Christine 
Adams Jones and Henrietta Body- 
combe. 

Katherine Davies, pianist, and Helen 
Kell, soprano, appeared in recital on 
Nov. 12. They were warmly received. 
The Fillion String Quartet played the 
Ravel Quartet on the same program. 

The Art Society has announced two 
prizes for original manuscript works. 
The first, donated by Martin B. Leis 
ser, will be awarded this year for a 
piano composition. The other is that 
of the musical sorority, the Mu Phi Ep 
silon, to be awarded for a work for vio 
lin and plone. W. E. BENSWANGER 


Charles Mnededd. Aiitarteom pianist, 
recently returned from Europe, where 
he gave a series of recitals last Sum- 
mer. Mr. Naegele is preparing for a 
busy season, which will include appear- 
ances with the Rochester Philharmonic 
and the Syracuse Symphony and a 
transcontinental recital tour. 
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Premieres of Bliss’s Choral 
Symphony ‘‘Morning 
Heroes” and Vaughan 
Williams’s “Job” Are Fea- 
tures of Triennial English 
Event — Janacek Mass, 
Delius’s “Sea Drift” and 
Works of Bach and Handel 
Led by Sir Henry Wood 


By Bastt MAINE 


ONDON, Nov. 15.—The famous 
Norfolk and Norwich Triennial 
Festival brought forward two new 
works, both of which proved to be im- 
portant beyond the purely local and 
even beyond the purely national mean- 
ing of the word. They were Arthur 
Bliss’s “Morning Heroes,” a* symphony 
for orchestra, chorus and orator, and 
Vaughan Williams’s “Job,” a pageant 
for dancing. 

In a previous article I was able to 
express my admiration for Bliss’s 
Symphony from a study of the score. 
The performance deepened that im- 
pression. It may be objected that, as 
I was performing the part of the orator, 
I was not in a position to judge. On 
the other hand, it may be urged that 
the circumstance was peculiarly favor- 
able to me as a critic. Let the reader 
decide. 

The Symphony is conceived as an ob- 
jective treatment of War, without re- 
gard for period and with no concern 
for the one side or the other. It is, in 
fact, a Requiem for all who have died 
in battle. The composer has ventured 
even further afield for literary pre- 
texts than in his “Pastoral.” The text 
is drawn from the “Iliad,” Walt Whit- 
man, Chinese verse of the eighth cen- 
tury, and English war poems. There 
are five movements. 


Bliss’s “Heroic” Symphony 


The first is an orchestral prelude. 
After a time the orator declaims above 
the music a passage from the sixth 
book of the “Iliad.” (W. Leaf’s prose 
translation.) This is the episode where 
Hector is taking leave of Andromache 
and their son to fight against the 
Achaians. The next movement is a 
choral setting of Whitman’s poem at 
the beginning of the set called “Drum 
Taps.” The picture here called up is 
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that of a great city preparing for war. 
Then follows “Vigil.” 

After all the unreasoning excitement 
of the great preparation we are 
brought face to face with the loneli- 
ness, first of Woman (words from 
Li-Tai-Po), then of Man (Walt Whit- 
man’s text again). After this comes 
the Scherzo of the Symphony, which is 
a description of Achilles going forth to 
battle. The text here is from the nine- 
teenth book of the “Iliad,” this time in 
the verse translation of George Chap- 
man. 

The last movement bears the title 
“Now, Trumpeter, for Thy Close.” It 
opens with the orator speaking some 
verse by Wilfred Owen (who was 
killed in the war) with an occasional 
drum-roll for accompaniment. Then 
begin the last rites, a full-voiced tribute 
to heroes. The words are Robert 
Nichols’s “Dawn on the Somme,” the 
setting being in the manner of a 
chorale. Although the work is dedi- 
cated to the composer’s brother and 
other comrades who fell in the great 
war, this poem and that by Owen are 
the only references to that event. 


Combining Music and Speech 


It was to be expected, I think, that 
some critics would labor the point that 
it is impossible to combine the spoken 
word with music, especially with sym- 
phonic music. The theory offers too 
good a refuge. The basis of this objec- 
tion is chiefly that the attention is 
divided in listening to a performance 
of this kind. That, it seems to me, is a 
judgment upon critics. In all aesthetic 
experience there must be a preparatory 
phase of divided attention, in opera, 
between stage-action and its musical 
counterpart; in ballet, among mise-en- 
scéne, choreography and  wmusic’s 
rhythm; in pure symphony, between 
content and form and in all music, be- 
tween conception and performance. 
What matters is not how or how much 
the attention is divided, but the nature 
of the resulting experience. In my own 
opinion, Arthur Bliss has effected not 
only a fusion of declamation and de- 
veloping music but also a synthesis of 
varying qualities and idioms of poetic 
thought in this very remarkable sym- 
phony. 

Williams’s “Job” Produced 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’s “Job” was 
originally intended for stage represen- 
tation. The concert version was spe- 
cially prepared for the Norwich Fes- 
tival. As it happened, the fact that we 
heard the music without the dancing 
and pageantry for which it was writ- 
ten, was a help rather than a hin- 
drance. For this is not merely inci- 
dental music. It demands the closest 
attention and if the ballet (based upon 
Blake’s “Illustrations of the Book of 
Job”) is ever produced, they who have 
heard the music first without distrac- 
tion will be in an advantageous po- 
sition. (Here again is the problem of 
the critic’s divided attention.) 

The music conveyed to me an in- 
tense and austere experience. The 
work, which is in nine scenes, is itself 
a pageant of sober color and decorous 
movement. The most memorable mo- 
ments were Elihu’s dance of youth and 
beauty and that which follows immedi- 


itely, the “Pavane of the Heavenly 
dost.” 
The achievement of the Festival 


Chorus was more than ordinary. This 
will be apparent when it is made known 
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Herbert Lambert, Bath 
Vaughan Williams, Whose “Job” Was 
a Successful Feature of the Noted 
Festival at Norwich 


that the singers were required to suit 
their style to works so far apart as 
Delius’s “Sea Drift” and Handel’s 
“Solomon,” and the B ‘Minor Mass and 
Janacek’s “Festival Mass.” They had 
been well prepared, however, by Dr. 
Haydon Hare, and the conducting of 
Sir Henry Wood inspired them with 
confidence throughout the Festival. 
From the choral viewpoint, Janacek’s 
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Mass was the most difficult of all the 
works. The work had made an impres- 
sion at a recent Festival of the Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary 
Music, and was recently given its 
premiere in New York, but this was the 
first time it had been given in England. 
Complete success was beyond reason- 
able expectation, and chiefly for this 
reason: the Mass—it is called a Gla- 
golitic Mass—is bound up with a ques- 
tion of language rivalry. Naturally, 
therefore, the idiom and accent of the 
original language will be reflected and 
even emphasized in the music, so that 
it loses its chief point when sung in 
English. 

Nevertheless the chorus and the solo- 
ists (especially Elsie Suddaby and 
Francis Russell) sang admirably in an 
idiom of expression which was as re- 
mote as ‘Moravia itself. The organ in- 
terludes are a remembered feature of 
this picturesque production. That is 
what Janacek’s setting is, in essence— 
a production. His is not the music of 
burning faith, not even of a local faith. 
It is a naive and often forceful realiza- 
tion of the purely dramatic significance 
of the Mass. Moreover, as a structure 
it lacks unity. The composer’s method 
is that of reiteration rather than of 
development. 


It is interesting to note that this was 
one of the last compositions of Jana- 
cek, who died two years ago, and that 
it was dedicated by the composer to 
Leopold Precan, Archbishop of Olomouc. 





Indianapolis Has 





NDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Concert- 

goers welcomed the newly organized 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra at 
its initial concert in Caleb Mills Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. Ferdi- 
nand Schaeffer, conductor, had assem- 
bled sixty players and diligently re- 
hearsed them in preparation for the 
first concert. The initial program was 
wisely selected; it included the 
“Seotch” Symphony of Mendelssohn, 
the Vorspiel to “Lohengrin” and, by 
request, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 
1. The plan is to give more concerts 
if sufficient interest is aroused. Sun- 
day’s performance gave evidence of 
satisfaction. Though without financial 
backing, the musicians feel that their 
interest and enthusiasm in music war- 
rants them to go on. 

A large audience greeted the Detroit 
Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor, on Thursday evening, Nov. 13, 
inaugurating the new Martens series. 
The program included the Schubert 
Seventh Symphony, in C Major, a Con- 
certo Grosso by Handel, the “Norfolk” 
Rhapsody of Vaughan Williams and 
two Wagner numbers, the stirring 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and a superb 
reading of the Prelude and Love Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” 


Recitalists Heard 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, sang to a capacity 
house in Caleb Mills Hall, opening the 
series of the Civic Music Association, 
Nov. 3. French and Italian songs and 


the arias “D’amor sull’ ali rose” from 
“Trovatore” and “Casta Diva” from 
“Norma” were included in her pro- 


gram. Charles Lurvey supplied splen- 
did accompaniments, 
Always a favorite with her audiences 


New Symphony 


at the Academy of Music, Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, with Molly Bern- 
stein at the piano, gave a superb pro- 
gram before members of the Indianap- 
olis Mannerchor Society on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 9. The entire hall was 
filled and there was much applause. 
Represented on her program were 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Robert Franz, 
La Forge, Mascagni, and a group of 
songs arranged by Vittorio Giannini. 

Frieda Klink, contralto, formerly of 
this city, appeared as guest artist in 
the first of the series of the Matinee 
Musicale on Nov. 14. This was Miss 
Klink’s first appearance here since her 
six years of operatic work abroad. Her 
many friends were present in large 
numbers to applaud her singing of 
Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and 
Strauss, and numbers by Durante, 
Scarlatti, Handel, Moussorgsky, Guion 
and Gretchaninoff. Mrs. Arthur G. 
Monninger gave admirable support as 
accompanist. 

Following the concert, Miss Klink 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by the Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Hans Barth gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Orchard School, play- 
ing the harpsichord, the modern piano 
and the quarter-tone piano. On the 
last he played two of his own composi- 
tions, “Spirit of Dawn” and “North 
Wind,” and a Prelude by Gershwin. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


Erich Kleiber Sails for Europe 


Erich Kleiber who conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony during 
the first weeks of the season, sailed 
for Europe on the Aquitania on Nov. 
12, to resume his duties with the Berlin 
Staatsoper. 
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VOLUME of rare interest is “Ye 
Olde New England Psalm-Tunes, 
1620-1820” (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
with an historical 
sketch, biographic- 
al notes and hints 
on performance by 
that distinguished 
musician, William Arms Fisher. 

The book is admirably prepared and 
worth careful study. Mr. Fisher has 
assembled between its covers a very 
remarkable choice of tunes from Psalms 
V and XV, harmonized by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, through pieces of Aaron Wil- 
liams and William Knapp, the better 
known William Billings, Justin Morgan, 
Abraham Wood, Oliver Holden and the 
rest of them. The tunes are finely ed- 
ited, so that they may be sung by 
choirs, amateur and professional. 

Those who would know the begin- 
nings of music in the United States will 
enjoy Mr. Fisher’s beautifully written 
essay “New England Psalmody: Pil- 
grim and Puritan,” which pictures the 
whole situation as it was. There is a 
great amount of information in it with 
which musicians and music-lovers of 
our day ought to be familiar. Excel- 
lent, too, are the biographical notes, 
which give us facts not to be had else- 
where. The ten hints on performance 
should be observed, if there is a real 
desire to present this music as it was 
intended originally to be sung. 

The fuguing tunes are musically the 
most interesting and will be a complete 
novelty to many musicians, who do not 
know that this kind of music was writ- 
ten in the America of Revolutionary 
Days. 

The book, octavo in size, is made up 
of some fifteen pages of text (the in- 
troductory essays, notes, etc.) and fifty- 
six pages of music. Mr. Fisher has 
done his task con amore. He deserves 
the gratitude of every American music- 
lover for having made available so 
precious a bit of our native music. This 
is real “musicalia Americana.” A. 


William Arms 
Fisher Collects 
Novel New 
England Hymns 


Ri. 78 


Prize winner on almost as many 0oc- 
casions as he has submitted works to 
competitions, Franz C. Bornschein has 
not allowed his 
success to inter- 
fere with his in- 
spiration. Two new 
works arrest our 
attention, first a choral cycle, “Tuscan 
Cypress” (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) and a cantata, “The Singers” 
(Chicago: H. T. FitzSimons Company). 
In “Tuscan Cypress” Mr. Bornschein 
has himself adapted poems by Mary F. 
Robinson. The cycle consists of six 
movements, “Retrospect,” “Love Plea,” 
“Love Dream,” “Cypress Bloom,” 
“Love’s Supremacy” and “Love’s Sor- 
row.” The cycle form is not so much 
used in choral composition, or for that 
matter in choral programs, as it should 
be. It is an attractive one in many 
ways. 

Mr. Bornschein’s music is here deeply 
felt, written with technical mastery and 
touched by a pensive, personal note. 
He has ever kept in mind, too, the 
melodic, which refreshes the hearer on 
every page. The cycle is issued in two 
editions, for three-part chorus of wo- 
men’s voices and for chorus of mixed 
voices. It is not difficult to sing. 

Longfellow has furnished the poem 
for “The Singers,” which is conceived 
for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices. The music is warm, richly in- 


Two New Works 
by Franz C. 
Bornschein 





William Arms Fisher, Who Has Edited 

“Ye Olde New England Psalm-Tunes, 

1620-1820,” Providing Us with a Vol- 
ume of Distinguished Quality 


flected, full of the fine thoughts uttered 
by the poet. There is an effective solo 
for soprano. 

Mr. Bornschein has great harmonic 
variety in this cantata, which is in our 
opinion one of his best choral achieve- 


ments. A, 
* * ” 


Louis Edgar Johns, a composer 
from whom we have not heard in a 
long time, distinguishes himself with 


“Fourteen New 
Distinguished Christmas Songs 
Yuletide Carols and Carols” (Bos- 


by Louis Johns ton: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.) comprising 
his Op. 39 and 40. They consist of two 
sets, one of eight and one of six, pub- 
lished under one cover. The settings are 
for women’s voices, some of them for 
two, others for three and four parts, 
to traditional texts and to poems by 
Eugene Field, George MacDonald, 
Blake, Martin Luther, William Canton, 
Charlotte Druitt Cole, Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, et al. 

Mr. Johns is to be highly praised for 
his fine, musicianly work and for the 
very genuine Yuletide feeling with 
which he has invested these brief songs 
and carols. They ought to be widely 
heard at Christmas wherever the En- 


glish language is spoken. A. 
~ + * 
Several celebrated violinists figure 


prominently as composers for their 
instrument in the newest music pub- 


lications, thereby 
Original Pieces enhancing their 
for Violin by concert repertoires 
Elman and Others with not only a 


number of effective 
transcriptions but some original com- 
positions of distinction as well. 

In the latter division are a Tango by 
Mischa Elman, a Barcarolle by Ilza 
Niemack, and a “Suite Hébraique,” by 
George Perlman (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.). 

Mr. Elman’s Tango is assured a wide 
vogue, for it is a delightful number, 
seductive and tuneful, in the true 
Spanish style. Its themes are carried 
alternately in the keys of D Minor and 
D Major, the dance ending abruptly 
and gaily, after a brief cadenza, in the 
latter. It is inscribed to the violinist’s 
wife, 

A fluent, graceful piece, albeit some- 
what Tchaikovskian in theme, is Miss 
Niemack’s boat song, in G Minor, dedi- 


cated to Sylvia Lent. Abounding in 
delicate musical filigree, skillfully 
wrought, it employs the mute through- 
out. 

The suite by Mr. Perlman, of Chi- 
cago, comprises three pieces, issued 
separately: “Yisker” (Hebrew Prayer), 





Franz C. Bornschein, Whose New Can- 
tatas “Tuscan Cypress” and “The Sing- 
z His Admirable 


ers” Reveal Creative 
Gift 


“Dance of the Rebbitzen” (Traditional) 
and “Chassidish.” All, incidentally, 
are in D Minor. There is a lyricism 
and poignancy in these compositions 
which impresses one tremendously. 
Particularly striking is the colorful 
Dance, which is dedicated to Yehudi 
Menuhin. Highly effective piano ac- 
companiments are provided all three. 
7. * * 


Arthur Hartmann, another prominent 
violinist, a group of whose transcrip- 
tions for violin and piano we reviewed 
last Autum, has 
expertly arranged 
for the same com- 
bination an addi- 


Arther Hartmann 
Transcribes Six 
Encore Numbers 


tional set of 
charming encore numbers. This series 
(issued in sheet form) comprises: 
“Badinage,” Paul Lacombe, “Biroulki,” 


Anatol Liadoff, a Mazurka and Valse 
by Chopin, Grieg’s Notturno, Op. 54, 
No. 4, and a Romance by César Cui 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 

The first-mentioned is an engaging 
trifle in % time, full of the spirit of 
playfulness and banter that its title 
indicates. We question, however, Mr. 
Hartmann’s titling of the second on his 
list. It is merely the first of Liadoff’s 
fourteen “Bagatelles” in a variety of 
rhythms for piano (his Opus 2), which, 
incidentally, are termed “Birioulki” in 
this writer’s Russian edition of the 
original suite. In any case, the number 
in question, a waltz, is a mere excerpt. 
Here Mr. Hartmann has transposed it 
from F to E Major. 

Chopin’s Mazurka in D Major, Op. 
33, No. 2, one of the lesser known, and 
his posthumous Valse in A Flat Major, 
Op. 69, No. 1, have been faithfully 
transcribed by Mr. Hartmann, the 
former in its original key and the latter 
—one of the Polish master’s loveliest 
conceptions—a semi-tone higher. The 
Grieg and Cui pieces have also been 
effectively treated in their new guise. 
In all cases the piano accompaniments 
are artistically satisfying. C. E. 





A set of “Ten Melodious Piano Pieces 
in Polyphonic Style” (New York: Bel- 
win, Inc.), by Boris Levenson, reveals 
the skill in writing 
attractive teaching 
music of this Rus- 
sian composer, res- 
ident in New York. 

These pieces, almost all two pages 
in length, are, unlike the average com- 
position issued for teaching, of genuine 
musical worth. Mr. Levenson has a 
fine technique and he has employed it 
to picture such things as a “Russian 
Cradle Song,” a canon entitled “Two 
Beggars in a Russian Village,” a min- 
uet “Grandpa and Grandma Dancing,” 
“The Little Philosopher,” a two-part 
invention called “A Friendly Chat,” a 
rondino “The Goblins’ Frolic,” “A Bed- 
time Prayer,” “Will o’ the Wisp,” a 
Scherzino “Blind Man’s Buff,” and “A 
Sailor’s Jig.” 

There is a good deal of Tchaikovsky 
in the “Russian Cradle Song” and no 
little of Moussorgsky in the “Two Beg- 


Worth-While 
Pieces for 
Piano Study 


gars.” But all the pieces are attractive 
and lie well under the hands. A. 
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For Piano 


“Trois Esquisses pour Piano,” from 
the pen of Prospero Bisquertt, and “Le 
Cahier d’Eve,” by Lucien Haudebert, 
(Paris: Editions Maurice Senart). 
Bisquerrt’s is a moderately difficult 
trio of miniatures: “Air Chilien” has 
that languorous Latin rhythm; “Ma- 
rine” is an affair of rocking fourths 
and rippling arpeggios to justify its 
name; “Paysage,” an andante tran- 
quillo, a sunny pastoral. 

“Eve’s Notebook” is a _ half-dozen 
pages of varying moods: “Au clair 
matin Eve repose,” a gentle morning, 
a soft breeze; “Dans le jardin plein de 
fleurs,” Eve is not troubled with this 
simple tune, made slightly tricky with 
a two against three rhythm; “Elle 
sourit a la vie,” she is still less 
troubled, in fact, positively philosophic 
for one so young; “Elle entend mur- 
murer les sources,” and the brooks 
soothe her further; “Grand’mére dit un 
conte,” and she listens to a whimsical 
tale, stocked with proverbs; “Et l’on 
chante en dansant,” so she throws off 
her pensiveness and dances gaily to a 
folkish tune ending smilingly. 

Romance in G Major, for the piano, 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.). Based on the com- 
poser’s Rhapsody for Harp, this piece 
for Grades IV and V should find imme- 
diate popularity. It is conventionally 
melodic. 


“Through an Indian Gateway,” by 
Lily Strickland (Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co.). Miss Strickland 
brings us some new East Indian in- 
cense, atmosphere galore, in this piano 
suite. Individual titles are: “The 
Young Hindu Widow,” “Blind Beggar,” 
“Hindu Lullaby,” “To the Burning 
Ghat” and “Festival.” All of them 
have origin in Indian customs and 
tunes; all are Strickland-adapted, and 
you know what that means, if you re- 
member “Kalikongo.” 


For Solo Voice 


“Sur L’Eau,” by Carlos Pedrell, with 
Tristan Klingsor’s poetry to make a 
song tinged with slight melancholy, ac- 
companied by the traditional rippling 
figure (Paris: Editions Maurice Se- 
nart). The composer is South Ameri- 
can. F. E. 
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OCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The new 

Rochester Civic Music Association, 
organized last Spring by the contribu- 
tions of more than 4000 persons, takes 
control this season of all the Eastman 
concerts, which include the two eve- 
ning series and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra matinee series. The 
association will also sponsor the Civic 
Orchestra, which plays on Sundays for 
the general public in the various high 
schools of the city and on Tuesdays for 
the children throughout the public 
school system by broadcast. 

The two evening series at the East- 
man theatre are presenting six con- 
certs each by noted artists, and both 
series are being well patronized. Series 
A was opened on Oct. 31 by the 
dancers, Kreutzberg and Georgi. On 
Nov. 14 the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Eugene Goossens, 
was heard with Charles Naegele, 


pianist, as soloist. Other events are: 

Dec. 5, Fritz Kreisler; Jan. 23, Paul Robeson; 
Feb. 6, Sergei Rachmaninoff, and Feb. 13, Rug- 
giero Ricci. 

Series B opened with a recital by 
Josef Hofmann on Nov. 7, Other 
events will be given by: 

Lawrence Tibbett, Nov. 21; Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, Jan. 9; Yehudi Menuhin, Jose Iturbi, Jan. 
30, and the Rochester Philharmonic, Feb. 27, the 
soloist to be announced later. 


The Rochester Philharmonic will be 
heard in nine matinee concerts. This 
is Mr. Goossens’s eighth successful 
season as conductor. Barlow’s “Ballo 
Sardo” will have its first performance 
anywhere. Thirteen other composi- 
tions will be given for the first time 
here, among them Howard Hanson’s 
“Romantic” Symphony, which will be 
given its premiere in November by the 
Boston Symphony. 


Matinee Series Arranged 


The matinee series opened with an 
all-Wagner program on Nov. 7. Solo- 
ists with the concerts include the fol- 
lowing: 

Alexander Leventon, assistant concert-master, 
on Nov. 21; Cecile Staub Genhart, pianist, Dec. 
5; Sandor Vas, pianist, Jan. 16; Nicholas Kon- 
raty, bass, Jan. 23; Gustave Tinlot, violinist, and 
Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, Jan. 30; Emanuel Balaban, 
pianist, Feb. 6, and Max Landow, pianist, Feb. 13. 


The two Kilbourn Hall Concert 
Series on Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings are sponsored by the Eastman 
School of Music. The first series was 
opened by Myra Hess, pianist, on Nov. 
10. Others to appear are: 

Gordon String Quartet, Nov. 24; The Mar- 


meins, Feb. 2, and Feb. 16, Sandor Vas, pianist, 
and Nicholas Konrati, bass. 


The Tuesday series presented Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison in a two-piano 
recital on Oct. 28. Also scheduled 
are: 


The Rochester Little Symphony, Mr. Goossens, 
conductor, Dec. 9; the Kilbourn Quartet and 
Max Landow, pianist, Jan. 13, and John Goss, 
baritone, and the London Singers, March 3. 


Guy Frazer Harrison is conductor of 
the Civic Orchestra for the majority of 
the concerts again this year. The 
soloists are representative Rochester 
singers and players. The children’s 
concerts began in September and will 
run to May 1. Six series of five con- 
certs will be devoted to the following 
subjects: American music;  instru- 
mental groups of the orchestra; oper- 
atic works; studies of symphonic ma- 
terial; folk-songs and dances of vari- 
ous nations, and miscellaneous music. 
Each concert is broadcast to thirty-six 
schools. 

The Sunday concerts given by the 
Civic Orchestra began on Oct. 5 and 
will continue for thirty successive Sun- 
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days in the four major parts of the 
city. They are popular programs, and 
the admission charge is twenty-five 
cents. The weekly national broadcast 
of the Civic Orchestra takes place on 
Monday evenings. 


Choral Groups Active 


The Festival Chorus, Richard Hal- 
liley, conductor, has resumed rehearsals 
and plans several public appearances 
this season, though the dates have not 
been announced. The German Min- 
nerchor and the Arbeiter Sangerbund, 
both conducted by Alfred Kroeger, are 
also active. 

The music situation in Rochester is 
good on the whole, owing largely to 
the widespread interest in and support 
of the Rochester Civic Music Associ- 
ation, and to the ability and care with 
which the managers of the Eastman 
concerts, James E. Furlong and Ar- 
thur M. See, selected the artists for 
the series. The woman’s committee of 
the Rochester Philharmonic, headed by 
Mrs. Robert Ranlet, has just completed 
a very successful drive for subscrip- 
tions for the orchestra’s matinee 
series, nearly 2500 having been se- 
cured. 


Rochester Orchestral Club Resumes 
Activities 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Orchestral Club, of which Karl Van 
Hoesen is again conductor this season, 
has resumed rehearsals. Much inter- 
est is being taken in this organization 
for amateurs, who play an orchestral 
instrument and who appreciate the op- 
portunity to play in an orchestra. 
Nominal dues pay for necessary ex- 
penses. The hall to rehearse in, the 
Civic Orchestra rooms, is contributed 
by the Rochester Civic Music Associ- 
ation. No public concerts are given. 
The members of the executive commit- 
tee are as follows: president, Azel 
Gay, vice-president, Fred Will, Edward 
Grenelle, Fred Rockwell, chairman of 
membership committee, Julia Rockwell, 
chairman of the program committee, 
William Worner, librarian, Lottie E. 
Goit, chairman of the welfare commit- 
tee, and Mary Ertz Will, secretary- 
treasurer. There are between forty 
and fifty people now playing in the 
orchestra. M. E. W. 





Kreisler Hailed in Winnipeg Recital 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 15.—Fritz Kreisler 
was accorded a most enthusiastic wel- 
come when he appeared in recital on 
Oct. 30 in Central Church. The capac- 
ity audience enjoyed to the full the 
artistry of the great violinist. The 
program included the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and works by Corelli, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Mozart, Car- 
tier, Stamitz, Wieniawski and Kreisler. 
Carl Lamson was a fine accompanist. 
The concert was under the local man- 
agement of Fred M. Gee. M. M. 





Iturbi Opens Series in East Orange 


East ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 20.—José 
Iturbi recently opened the series of 
Tuesday morning concerts given under 
the management of Mrs. William S. 
Nelson at the Suburban and provoked 
the large audience to enthusiasm. His 
program was varied, extending from 
Haydn to contemporary composers. 








Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the 

Eastman School of Music, Who Has 

Done a Notable Work in Sponsoring 

the American Composers’ Concerts in 
Kilbourn Hall 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
IN WAGNER LIST 


Josef Hofmann, Maier and 
Pattison Among Artists 
Heard 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, was heard in the first 
matinee concert of the season on Nov. 
7. The program was an all-Wagner 
one, opening with the “Huldigungs- 
marsch” and including excerpts from 
“Parsifal,” “Tristan,” “Siegfried,” 
“The Valkyrie,” “The Twilight of the 
Gods” and “Lohengrin.” The “Tris- 
tan” music was an arrangement from 
the second act made by Mr. Goossens. 

The audience practically filled the 
theatre, the Women’s Committee of the 
orchestra, headed by Mrs. Robert Ran- 
let, having been very successful in the 
recent subscription campaign. There 
was a very cordial greeting given to 
Mr. Goossens and much applause 
throughout the program. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, opened the 
second evening series, Series B, at the 
Eastman Theatre on the evening of 
Nov. 7. There was much enthusiasm 
from the vast audience, and Mr. Hof- 
mann gave a number of encores. 

On the evening of Oct. 31 at the 
Eastman Theatre, a dance recital was 
given by Harald Kreutzberg and 
Yvonne Georgi, accompanied at the 
piano by Klaus Billig. There was a 
capacity audience, with some listeners 
standing. The dancers revealed a fine 
sense of rhythm, beauty of line and 
balance. Several of the numbers had 
to be repeated. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison opened 
the season at Kilbourn Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 28, with a two-piano recital 
that was the more enthusiastically re- 
ceived because of regrets that it was to 
be the last by these two delightful ar- 
tists. They played several request num- 
bers and many encores. The hall was 
filled. Mary Ertz WILL 





Marta Linz, the Hungarian violinist, 
who played here last winter and whose 
compositions are attracting favorable 
notice, will return in January for a 
New York recital. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT LARGE 


Rochester University Holds 
Classes in Music 
Institution 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Eastman 
Sehool of Music reports a large en- 
rollment, 415 regular students and 600 
in the preparatory grades. The en- 
tering students this year came with 
high grades, fifteen having already at- 
tained their bachelor degree and forty- 
seven having attended other music in- 
stitutions. The heaviest registration 
is in the piano department, public 
school music coming second, voice and 
violin third, and organ fourth. In 
addition to the categories already 
mentioned, there are a number of Uni- 
versity of Rochester students major- 
ing in music from the arts college with 
the objective of music as an avocation. 

As to the faculty, Sandor Vas, Hun- 
garian pianist, is back after a year’s 
leave of absence. Herbert Inch, of 
the theory department, has returned 
from a year’s traveling fellowship. His 
Orchestral Suite was played at a re- 
cent American Composers’ concert at 
Kilbourn Hall, Dr. Hanson conducting. 
Fanny Helnor Moore, of the piano de- 
partment, has also returned after a 
year’s absence. A new member of the 
faculty is Charles G. Riker, of Prince- 
ton and Kenyon College, in the Eng- 
lish department. 

In order to facilitate the heavy 
schedules of the music students, pro- 
fessors from the University of Roches- 
ter are now holding classes in the mu- 
sic school, instead of students coming 
to them at the university. These 
classes include history of music, his- 
tory and principles of education, psy- 
chology, German, French and English. 
New students this year come from 
twenty-five states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Australia and Japan. Over 
fifty per cent come from outside the 
State of New York. 

MARY ERTZ WILL 





Concert Given by Priests of St. 
Patrick’s 


Younger St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
priests were participants in a concert 
on Oct. 25 at the Catholic High School 
in New York. The Rev. Francis A| 
Fadden was accompanist and played 
his own works. Fathers Robert E. 
Woods, John M. J. Quinn, Joseph A. 
Tytheridge and Joseph L. Rostagno 
were the soloists. Proceeds went to 
Cathedral Club improvements. 


Don Cossack Chorus Well Received in 
Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 20.—The Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus under 
the direction of Serge Jaroff gave a 
concert in the Unity Series at the 
Montclair High School on Nov. 7, re- 
ceiving extraordinary plaudits from 
the large audience. The program in- 
cluded folk music, religious music, and 
songs both sentimental and boisterous. 





Felix Salmond to Tour Canada and 


United States 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, begins his 
1930-31 Canadian-American tour on 
Dec. 1 at Montreal. With Esther Dale, 
soprano, he will be heard in a joint re- 
cital at McGill Conservatory. 
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the Mendelssohn-Achron “On Wings 
of Song” and several other — > 


Janet Adamson, Soprano 


Janet Adamson, soprano, who sang 
here in 1925, and who since has been 
a member of the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
gave a recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of Nov. 10, with Alderson 
Mowbray at the piano. : 

Miss Adamson displayed pulchritude 
of voice as well as linguistic ability and 
a stage manner of charm and vivacity. 
All these assisted her in making inter- 
esting a program which included De 
Falla’s Seven Popular Spanish Songs, 
three by Strauss, one by Debussy and 
one by Chausson. The closing roup 
was four of Howard Brockway’s “Lone- 
some Tunes.” In addition, there was 
the aria “Les Lettres” from Massenet’s 
“‘Werther.” . 

Throughout the program, Miss Ad- 
amson displayed musicianship and in- 
terpretative ability of a high order. 
Mr. Mowbray’s accompaniments were 
admirable in every respect. 


Claire Dux and Heinrich Schlusnus 


Claire Dux, soprano, formerly of the 
Berlin and Chicago Civic Operas 
and Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, 0 
the Berlin Staatsoper, gave a recital 
devoted mainly to German Lieder in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
11. Duets from Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro” and “Magic Flute” and the 
duos, “Ich und Du” by Cornelius and 
Schumann’s “Unterm Fenster,” opened 
and closed the program. 

The intervening groups of solos were 
sung alternately. Mr. Schlusnus com- 
pletely won the large audience by the 
rich quality of his voice and his mas- 
terly interpretations of songs by 
Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Richard Strauss. Mme. Dux again 
proved herself a Mozart singer of a 
high order and delighted her hearers 
with admirable evocations of works by 
Schubert, Trunk and Erich Wolff. 
Frederick Schauwecker was at the 
piano for Mme. Dux and Franz Rupp 
for Mr. Schlusnus. E. 


Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio, one of New York’s 
standard musical organizations, gave 
its first concert of its thirteenth season 
in the Engineering Auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 11. The personnel, the 
same as formerly, includes Karl Kraeu- 
ter, violinist; Willem Willeke, ’cellist, 
and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. ; 

The program comprised Schumann’s 
E Flat Major Trio, Richard Strauss’s 
Sonata for "Cello and Piano, and the 
Brahms Trio in A Major, Op. 26. All 
were so well played that it would be 
difficult to pick out any particular bit 
as better than the other. The ensemble 
was perfect throughout and the tone of 
the organization was, in every case, 
fitted absolutely to the spirit of the 
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work. The audience was one of size 
and obviously interested in the fine per- 
formance. H. 


Cobina Wright, Soprano 
Cobina Wright, whose singing is not 
unknown to New York audiences, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the even- 








Severin Eisenberger, Pianist, Who Played 
an all-Beethoven Program at His Second 
New York Recital 





ing of Nov. 11, with Carlos Salzedo as 
collaborator at the piano. 

The program was almost entirely of 
modern numbers, Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf being as near an approach to clas- 
sics as was made. In Ravel’s “Sainte” 
the Five Popular Greek Melodies, Lu- 
cille Lawrence accompanied’ on the 
harp, and in a group of songs by Vit- 
torio Giannini, Mme. Wright had the 
assistance of the composer at the piano. 

Mme. Wright’s singing was interest- 
ing and her well-chosen program and 
variety in the matter of accompaniment 
added further interest. The Ravel 
group was especially well presented 
and one song, “Quel Galant,” had to be 
repeated. Maria’s Air with the Lute 
from Korngold’s “Dead City” was also 
given as an encore. J. 


Edith Harcum, Pianist 


Edith Harcum, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Barbizon-Plaza on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 11 before a large and 
friendly audience. 

Miss Harcum’s major number was 
the B Flat Partita of Bach, which she 
delivered with clarity and understand- 
ing. Three Schumann numbers were 
well given and three each of Brahms 
and Chopin had full justice done them. 
It was, however, in her modern group 
by Ravel, Debussy, Ibert, Griffes and 
Dohnanyi that Miss Harcum achieved 
her most interesting effects. Through- 
out the program she displayed taste 
and musicianship and a well-grounded 
technique. J. 


Harriet Cohen, Pianist 


Harriet Cohen, the English pianist 
brought over by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge for the recent Chicago Cham- 
ber Music Festival, followed up her 
first New York appearance at a Bee- 
thoven Association concert with a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 12, when she offered 
one of the most unconventional pro- 
grams ever chosen by a new artist for 
a New York debut. Her playing of it 
revealed qualities of a highly indi- 
vidual nature and a peculiarly intimate 
approach to her art. 

In the opening Bach Concerto in D 
Minor, in which she had the codper- 
ation of a string choir conducted by 
George Barrére, the newcomer, 


brought to the piano part an excellent 
sense of style and apt feeling for ap- 
propriate tone color, as well as _ the 
requisite technical fluency. Two 
Brahms Intermezzi that followed re- 
ceived outstanding performances by 
virtue of the almost improvisational 
illusion that Miss Cohen achieved, 
while several short pieces by the six- 
teenth century William Byrd were 
played with noteworthy delicacy of 
touch and charm of style. Chief 
among these was “A Fancie” from My 
Lady Nevill’s Booke, transcribed by a 
pupil of Sir Richard Terry from the 
original manuscript at the request of 
the present owner, Lord Henry Nevill, 
and given on this occasion for the sec- 
ond time anywhere. 

In addition to a Spanish group of 
four pieces by de Falla there was also 
a new Sonata in G Major by the En- 
glish modernist, Arnold Bax, dedicated 
to Miss Cohen, who explained that it 
is supposed to suggest the composer’s 
sublimated reactions to the Great War. 
On a first hearing the work seemed 
essentially cerebral and too long drawn 
out for the importance of the thematic 
material, but the pianist played it with 
a skill and devotion that must have 
done full justice to its possibilities. The 
audience asked and received extra 
numbers at the end. 


Roland Hayes, Tenor 


For the benefit of Hamilton House, 
Roland Hayes, tenor, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
12, with Percival Parham at the piano. 

Mr. Hayes’s program was a well- 
chosen one and revealed his vocal as 
well as his interpretative abilities. His 
most fortunate deliveries were in his 
French group, which included pieces by 
Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Medtner and 
Jacobson. Some lieder by Schubert 
and Schumann had atmosphere and an 
opening group of early Italian songs 
was sung in excellent classical style. 
The recital was an interesting one and 
gave evident enjoyment to a discrimi- 
nating audience. H. 


Lillian Steuber, Pianist 


Lillian Steuber, pianist, was heard 
in a debut recital in the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Nov. 12. Miss 
Steuber displayed artistic intentions 
and generally good musicianship in a 
somewhat weighty program. There 
was much to admire in Miss Steuber’s 
playing and further development will 
be watched with interest. J. 


Juliette Glassman Mirova, Pianist 


Juliette Glassman Mirova, who has 
been heard in New York before under 
another permutation of her present 
professional name, gave a recital in 
asda Hall on the evening of Nov. 

Miss Mirova’s program was some- 
what conventional in content, Ibert’s 
“Little White Donkey” being the only 
piece which departed from the tra- 
dition of having some Beethoven, some 
Bach, Schumann, Brahms and Chopin. 


Some of Miss Mirova’s best playing 
was done in the Schumann D Major 
Novelette with which she opened her 
program. The Bach A Minor Fugue 
was also presented with taste and clar- 
ity, displaying the young artist’s abili- 
ties in the matter of pedaling which 
are unusually good. Four Chopin 
Etudes and the Andante Spianato were 
given in excellent style. The recital 
was greatly enjoyed by an audience 
which completely filled the intimate 
auditorium. H. 
John Carroll, Baritone 


John Carroll, baritone, familiar to 
New York audiences, presented a well- 
chosen and agreeable program in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 12, 
with Edward Morris at the piano. 

As in his former appearances, Mr. 
Carroll completely won his audience 
by his clever delivery of a number of 
his songs. A Russian group which be- 
gan the program was interesting and 
in the French numbers which followed 
there was some excellent singing, as 
in Strauss’s “Traum durch die Dim- 
merung,” which displayed Mr. Carroll’s 
command of mezza voce. Six Irish 
songs had a cordial reception and a 
final group in English was well sung. 
Mr. Carroll’s audience applauded him 
with zest throughout the recital. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The second Artistic Morning at the 
Plaza Hotel was given by Anna Case, 
soprano; Adamo Didur, bass, and 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, on Nov. 13. 

Miss Case gave excellent renditions 
of the aria from Handel’s “Jephtha,” 
the Jewel Song from “Faust” and songs 
by Arne and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Di- 
dur sang an aria from Mozart’s 
“Figaro” and song groups, and Mr. 
Levitzki was applauded in numbers by 
Chopin, Ravel and Liszt, and himself. 


Isidor Belarsky, Bass 


Isidor Belarsky, bass, was heard in 
a recital of operatic numbers and songs 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 13, accompanied by Mischa Hoff- 
man. 

Mr. Belarsky disclosed a voice of 
fine timbre and considerable volume 
and won the approval of an interested 
audience by his artistic singing of 
arias from “Mignon,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Russlan and Ludmila” and 
“Russalka,” as well as songs by Schu- 
mann and American composers. H. 


Heloise Russell-Ferguson 


Heloise Russell-Ferguson who was 
heard last season in a _ recital of 
Hebridean songs, reappeared in the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of Nov. 
13, assisted by Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, 
and Salvatore di Stefano, harpist, who 
substituted for Leone Pettigrew. 

Miss Russell-Ferguson gave much 
pleasure by her singing of many un- 
familiar songs, some sung to the Kel- 
tic harp and some with the full-sized 
harp and ’cello. Her interpretations 

(Continued on page 43) 
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were individual and unique. Mr. di 
Stefano played several solos, winning 
much applause. Mr. Sittig’s obbligatos 
were artistically played. J. 


Mary Huggins, Pianist 


Mary Huggins, pianist, made a suc- 
cessful debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 14, presenting a well- 
made program. 

Miss Huggins’s playing, while not 
flawless, had much to recommend it. 
Sometimes, as in the Symphonic 
Etudes of Schumann, there was a lack 
of clarity, but in the Bach English 
Suite in A Minor poetic insight was 
disclosed and an excellent tone. The 
young pianist seems to have possibili- 
ties. 

Isidore Franzblau, Pianist 

Isidore Franzblau, pianist, was heard 
in a debut recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 14. 

Mr. Franzblau played in a restrained 
manner, but with good, clear tone and 
excellent technique. Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata was well given, 
also the Schumann “Carnival,” as well 
as pieces by Debussy and Rubinstein 
and the Dohnanyi arrangement of the 
“Naila” Waltz. Mr. Franzblau’s play- 
ing as a whole was agreeable and in- 
teresting. 

Lener Quartet 


For its second concert of the season 
the Lener Quartet offered Beethoven’s 
E Minor Quartet, Op. 50, No. 2; Mo- 
zart’s C Major Quartet and, with the 
assistance of Olga Loeser-Lebert, the 
Brahms Piano Quintet. 

The work of the organization was de- 
lightful in every way and both the 
Beethoven and the Mozart were given 
performances of charm and vividness. 
Mme. Loeser-Lebert was somewhat re- 
pressed as regards volume of tone, but 
this made for a better ensemble. The 
Brahms was splendid. An unusually 
large audience was loud in its ap- 
proval. 

Severin Eisenberger, Pianist 


Severin Eisenberger repeated at his 
second concert of the season in Car- 
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negie Hall on the evening of Nov. 15 
the success made at his first concert 
last month. 

Mr. Ejisenberger gave an all-Bee- 
thoven program, which included the 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, the 
Andante Favori, the Sonata Quasi una 
Fantasia in C Sharp Minor, Five Baga- 
telles, the A Flat Major Sonata, Op. 26, 
and the C Minor Sonata, Op. 111. 

While a program of this content is 
something of a strain, Mr. Eisenberger 
put much variety into it by his splen- 
did playing and won the pr ‘olonged ap- 
proval of a large audience not only 
through his beautiful tone, but by his 
interpretative values. H. 


Felix Eyle, Violinist 


Felix Eyle, violinist, formerly a 
member of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 15, with 
Pierre Luboschutz at the piano. 

Besides the A Major ‘Sonata of 
Handel, there was the unaccompanied 
Adagio and Fugue in G Minor, the 
Glazounoff A Minor Concerto and three 
“Mythes” by Szymanowski. 

Mr. Eyle displayed excellent tech- 
nique and a musicianly attitude toward 
his numbers, the effect in all being good 
in every way. J. 


Rose Eisen, Pianist 


Rose Eisen, pianist, gave a somewhat 
taxing program in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 15, offering the 
Brahms-Paganini Variations, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 10, Schumann’s 
“Papillons” and smaller pieces. 

In general Miss Eisen’s playing was 
interesting especially on the technical 


side. Her interpretations were not al- 
ways those to which one is accustomed 
but that is not a bad fault. Her tone 
was solid and clear. . 
Barbizon Club 
Catherine Field, soprano, and An- 


tonio Lora, pianist-composer, were the 
performers in the Young American 
Artists’ Series at the Barbizon on the 
afternoon of Nov. 16. 

Miss Field was applauded in arias 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” as well as a 
group of Mr. Lora’s songs. Mr. Lora 
also played a group of his own com- 
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Both artists were well received by 
an interested audience and were much 
applauded. Mr. Lora’s songs and piano 
pieces proved individual and musicianly. 


Nina Koshetz, Soprano 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, gave her sec- 
ond recital in the Town Hall on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 16, assisted by her 
sister, Marie Koshetz, contralto, and 
with Samuel Chotzinoff and Boris 
Kogan at the piano. 

Mme. Koshetz made her customary 
appeal to her audience through her 
rich voice and unusual interpretative 
abilities. ‘“Devotism,” said to be Scri- 
abin’s only song, the manuscript of 
which is in Mme. Koshetz’s possession, 
was agreeable if not startling. Her 
sister joined her in duets by Tchaikov- 
sky, Arensky and Gretchaninoff. H. 


Antonio Brosa, Violinist 


Antonio Brosa, violinist, who was 
heard with the quartet bearing his 
name, gave a recital in his own right 
in the Guild Theatre on the afternoon 
of Nov. 16, with Raymond Bauman at 
the piano. 

A Veracini Sonata was played with 
charm and the interminable Bach 
Chaconne given with good technique. 
The Lalo Symphonie Espagnole was 
interesting. Pieces by d’Erlanger, 
Ravel and Prihoda filled out the pro- 
gram. Mr. Brosa’s playing was mu- 
sicianly and well considered. His tone 
was full and his technique in all ways 


adequate. J. 
George Morgan, Baritone 
One of the most artistic song re- 


citals of this season was that of George 
Morgan, baritone, at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on Sunday evening, Nov. 16. In 
an engaging program Mr. Morgan, who 
properly uses the classification given 
by the French to their high baritones, 
namely, “baritone-martin,” revealed a 
superb command of his vocal resources 
and genuine interpretative skill. There 
are few concert singers today who can 
match him. 

From his opening song, “Turn Ye to 
Me,” which he sang affectingly, erguge 
Strauss, Wolf’s “Rattenfa anger,’ 
group with string quartet peaeiaens- 
ment, modern songs by Balogh, Zeck- 
wer, Georges, Gibbs and Dunn, he was 
ever the distinguished singer of songs, 
one of those rare and lucky mortals in 
whom the gift of voice and the art of 
interpreting are combined. There was 
insistent applause, encores being de- 
manded. In short, an evening of beau- 
tiful singing. 

Frank Bibb played masterly accom- 
paniments. He was responsible, too, 
for the arrangements of the group with 
string quartet, Bach, Handel, the old 
English “Green Sleeves” and a Flem- 
ish folksong arranged by Mortelmans. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, founder, opened 
its sixth season on the evening of Nov. 
16 in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 
The members of the New York String 
Quartet and Miss Beebe, pianist, were 
assisted by William Bortman, clarinet; 
Adolf Schulze, French horn, and Harry 
Glantz, trumpet. 

The novelties were a Sextet in F 
Major, Op. 45, by Theodore Blumer, 
for piano, woodwinds and horn, and a 
Minuet and Allegro in early romantic 
style by Aurelio Giorni, arranged for 
the society by the composer and played 
from manuscript. The latter compo- 
sition is scored for piano, string quin- 
tet, woodwinds and horn. 

The recital opened with Dohnanyi’s 
infrequently played Quintet in E Flat. 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” was played 
in its original instrumentation in mem- 
ory of the composer’s son. 

The program was appreciatively re- 
ceived by a good-sized audience. S. 


Victor Chenkin 


Victor Chenkin, singing actor, gave a 
recital of songs of various types in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of Nov. 
16, with Yascha Fischerman at the 
piano. 
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Mr. Chenkin delighted an audience 
which filled the theatre with clever in- 
terpretations of Gipsy, Italian, Jewish 
and Ukrainian songs. Mr. Chenkin’s 
dramatic talents were visible through- 
out his program, which he gave in a 
unique way which captivated his audi- 
ence and aroused them to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. J. 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist, made a second 
appearance in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 17, presenting a clas- 
sical program. 

Beginning with the E Flat Minor 
Fugue from the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord, Mr. Smeterlin played Busoni’s 
transcription of one of the choral pre- 
ludes, the G Major Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 79, the Brahms-Paganini Varia- 
tions and a group of Chopin. 

The admirable qualities which Mr. 
Smeterlin’s playing displayed at his 
first hearing were again apparent. The 
large audience was obviously interested 
and was loud in its applause. 


Hortense Husserl, Pianist 


Hortense Husserl, a young pianist of 
apparently unusual abilities, was heard 
in a debut recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 17. 

Both from a technical and interpre- 
tative standpoint, Miss Husserl played 
more like a seasoned artist than a be- 
ginner. The Beethoven C Minor Vari- 
ations were very well delivered and 
the Schubert Sonata, Op. 78, a wel- 
come change from the stereotyped pro- 
gram, had a fine performance. There 
were two Suites by Krenek and pieces 
by Debussy. 

Miss Husserl’s debut 
promise important things. 
watched with interest. 


seems to 
She will be 
H 


Beethoven Association 

The second concert of the season by 
the Beethoven Association was given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 17 by Winifred Christie, who 
played the Moor Double Keyboard 
piano; Iwan D’Archambeau, ’cellist, 
formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet, and 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet. 

Miss Christie’s playing of the Bach 
Chaconne and a Suite by Mr. Moor had 
all the excellencies of her recent re- 
cital performances, and were much 
applauded. The Aguilar Quartet also 
did its remarkable work to the delight 
of the audience. Mr. D’Archambeau, 
making his first solo appearance here, 
was given a gratifying welcome in the 
Locatelli Sonata, with Raoul Paniagua 
at the piano. H. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
well by the chance. Antonio Cortis sang 
Turiddu; Désiré Defrére conceived 
Alfio somewhat as a jumping jack de- 
pended from a string. Maria Claessens 
was Mama Lucia. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 


“Fidelio” Returns Brilliantly 


The single performance of “Fidelio” 
last season whetted the appetite for the 
reappearance on Nov, 5 of one of the 
company’s artistic triumphs. The same 
spirit of sincerity and devotion again 
marked the production. In the guiding 
hand of Egon Pollak one felt the ani- 
mation of a spirit that had plunged 
deeply into the mystery and problems 
of Beethoven’s genius and was bent 
upon its reconstruction with an ob- 
jectivity possible only to the highest 
artistic accomplishment. 

In this worthy purpose the conductor 
was ably abetted by a distinguished 
east. The Leonore of Frida Leider 
is infused with a warm, restrained no- 
bility, a perfect counterpart of the mu- 
sic allotted the character. The famous 
“Abscheulicher” aria was_ splendidly 
sung, the vocal pitfalls being some- 
times brilliantly, always adequately, 
disposed of. Kathleen Kersting was 
again the Marzellina, the role in which 
she made her debut at the end of last 
season. She sang with an innate artis- 
tic sense, though occasionally with in- 
adequate power to surmount the or- 
chestra. 

René Maison’s predilection for the 
German roles was long since proved. 
The difficult measures of Florestan he 
sang with ease, giving them all the 
while the requisite schwdrmerisch qual- 
ity and a scrupulousness of diction 
usually achieved only by a native. The 
Rocco of Kipnis is a lovable, dignified 
figure, with a sonorous voice most ar- 
tistically applied. Hans Hermann Nis- 
sen was the Pizarro, continuing to make 
a better impression with each appear- 
ance. His regard for the melodic line, 
however, would be improved by a more 
consistent use of legato. Giuseppe 
Cavadore as Jacquino was excellent, as 
were the two prisoners of Oliviero and 
Nicolich. 

Only praise can be recorded for the 
staging of Dr. Otto Erhardt, and the 
orchestra must not be left unmentioned 
for splendid performances of the “Fi- 
delio” Overture preceding the first act, 
and the “Leonore,” No. 3, between the 
first and second scenes of Act II. All 
dialogue was spoken, according to the 
composer’s intention. 


Newcomers in “Butterfly” 


Mary McCormic in a role new to 
Chicago audiences and the debut of 
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Oscar Colcaire as Pinkerton lent un- 
usual interest to the “Madame Butter- 
fly” of Nov. 11. As usual, Miss McCor- 
mic was entirely successful in im- 
pressing the part with her own indi- 
viduality. This was not a tragic Cho- 
Cho-San, but one by no means lacking 
in pitifulness. Demureness and a sly un- 
dercurrent of humor—as when she was 
not averse to giving Yamadori a boot 
in the proper place—were rather the 
salient features of the characterization. 
Vocally, Miss McCormic, who sang in 
French, was especially successful in the 
soaring moments of the second act, 
which best revealed the lovely quality 
of her upper register and its marked 
appeal to the emotional response of her 
auditors. 

Mr. Coleaire made his debut in a try- 
ing role, and one not best suited to his 
talents. His voice is light and of pleas- 
ant quality. It has a wide range and 
negotiates top notes with little effort. 
But it as yet lacks the power to cope 
with a Puccini orchestra. Mr. Rimini 
was the handsome, poised figure he al- 
ways makes as the American consul, 
the most dependable figure in a per- 
formance that had rather more than its 
share of nervousness and uncertainty. 
Irene Pavloska’s Suzuki has rarely 
been improved upon. No Bonze has 
ever covered more space on the stage 
nor made quite such a display of him- 
self as did that of Mr. Defrére. Octave 
Dua drew a convincing portrait of Goro, 
achieving a masterpiece of make-up, 
and Cavadore’s Yamadori was accepta- 
ble. Mr. Moranzoni read the score with 
a lingering care pleasing to lovers of 
Puccini, but at times somewhat discon- 
certing to the singers. 


Raisa’s Dramatic “Norma” 


That vocal tournament which goes 
under the title “Norma” was heard on 
Nov. 3 with the cast that has dispensed 
its ancient thrills for some seasons 
past: Rosa Raisa, Coe Glade, Charles 
Marshall, Chase Baromeo, Alice D’Her- 
manoy and Lodovico Oliviero. 

Mme. Raisa’s Norma presents an in- 
teresting exemplification of the grand 
manner. A tall, imposing, tragic figure, 
she never fails to impress deeply the 
considerable public which has not yet 
outgrown a liking for vocal display in 
its most heroic aspects. Her success 
on this occasion was of the usual pro- 
portions. 

Miss Glade attested to ownership of 
one of the loveliest contralto voices in 
captivity. It has smoothness, a velvety 
quality, flexibility and accuracy. Add 
to these qualities real dramatic tem- 
perament and a most personable stage 
presence, and you have an idea of why 
Miss Glade is one of the company’s 
most persuasive arguments for buying 
tickets. 

Of Chase Baromeo one can only re- 
peat what has been set down on his 
every appearance: that he is one of the 
most satisfying and dependable singers 
to be heard on this or any other stage. 
His vocal competence and invariable 
intelligence give him a distinctive niche 
among basses. Charles Marshall was 
the Pollione. Emil Cooper conducted. 

“Lohengrin,” ever since René Maison 
was discowered to sing the title role as 
it has never been sung here before, has 
been one of the Civic Opera’s best 
achievements. The performance of the 
Nov. 8 matinee was even better than in 
times past, since it had the services of 





Rosa Raisa, Who Repeated Her Success 


as Norma 


Lotte Lehmann as Elsa, Hans Hermann 
Nissen as Telramund, and the intelligent 
stage direction of Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
whose innovations, particularly in the 
first scene, were mostly to the point. 

Maison has the stature and the bear- 
ing to make the white knight the cen- 
tral figure of the drama. He senses 
the romantic feeling of both the char- 
acter and the music, and neither vo- 
cally nor dramatically ever shatters the 
illusion. As a singer he seems to have 
been born to the Wagnerian style, with 
all of the good features the term im- 
plies and very little of the bad. 

Mme. Lehmann’s Elsa was equally as 
successful as her Sieglinde and Elisa- 
beth. Her purity of voice and instinc- 
tive musical feeling, as keen and ac- 
curate as an instrumentalist’s, were a 
constant delight to the discriminating 
listener. Maria Olszewska’s Ortrud is 
an impressively malignant figure, which 
dominates her scenes in telling fashion. 

In Hans Hermann Nissen the man- 
agement has discovered what it has 
long lacked, a convincing Telramund. 
Minus the customary ferocity of visage, 
Nissen was still potent enough to hold 
up an important share of the drama, 
both by physical and vocal force. Kip- 
nis brought a never-failing dignity and 
nobility of utterance to the part of King 
Henry. Barre-Hill seemed miscast as 
the Herald. Egon Pollak conducted in 
a manner with which even the most 
finical could scarcely find fault. 

Repetitions of performances already 
reviewed have been given of “Loren- 
zaccio,” on Nov. 4; “The Jewels of the 


Madonna,” Nov. 8; “Manon,” Nov. 9 
and 15; “Walkiire,” Nov. 10; “Norma,” 
Nov. 12; and “Tannhiauser.” Nov. 13. 


“Masked Ball’ Presented 


The Saturday matinee audience, 
though not of the capacity proportions 
it once represented, is rapidly gaining a 
reputation as being the most enthusi- 
astic gathering of the subscription se- 
ries. At “The Masked Ball” of Nov. 
15, it again responded with an unre- 
strained appreciation of the efforts of 
all concerned that must have warmed 
the hearts of the artists. At least it 
stimulated them to a lively and well 
rounded performance. 

Considerable interest centered in the 
second appearance of John Charles 
Thomas. His Renato was another ex- 
ample of smooth, brainy, keenly felt 
singing. The “Eri tu” aria, which car- 
ries even lesser lights to victory, re- 
sulted in another ovation for Thomas. 
And a further word must be said for 
the manner in which, by various signiii- 
cant detail, he enlivened the portrait of 
a character who has always been one of 
the stuffed shirts of opera. 

Rosa Raisa presented a lovely picture 
as Amelia. Stately of bearing, yet 
managing to win sympathy through a 
warm and human personality, Mme. 
Raisa enjoyed a conspicuous success, in 
which, of course, the sweep and power 
of her singing were factors not to be 
disregarded. 

Cyrena Van Gordon was the Ulrica, 
singing well, Charles Marshall was 
in especially good form as Riccardo. 
Alice Mock had the role of the page, 
and contributed some bright bits of 
coloratura, in a voice as agile and pure 
as any singer of her type before the 
public. Virgilio Lazzari and Salvatore 
Baccaloni were the twin conspirators, 
shining in unison. Mr. Cooper con- 
ducted. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Thomas to Give New York Recital 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, who 
has been heard this season with the 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
panies, will appear in recital in the 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
30. His program will include songs by 
Strauss, Fauré and a number of other 
contemporary composers. Lester 
Hodges will be at the piano. 
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PORTLAND PLAYERS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


New Members Play with 
Quartet — Kreisler 
Gives Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—Willem 
van Hoogstraten led the Portland 
Symphony in the initial evening con- 
cert of his sixth season as conductor 
of this orchestra at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Nov. 3. The large at- 
tendance and the enthusiasm mani- 
fested presage a highly successful sea- 
son.. The symphony played was Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. Rounds of applause 
followed the novelty of the program, 
Ravel’s “Bolero.” The orchestra 
played at Jefferson High School in the 
first of four Young People’s Concerts 
before a capacity audience on Oct. 27. 


The Chamber Music String Quartet, 
renamed the Neah-kah-nie Quartet, 
was heard by a large group of sub- 
scription ticket holders at the home of 
Mrs. David T. Honeyman on Oct. 30. 
Quartets by Dittersdorf and Brahms 
and shorter numbers were played with 
convincing authority. Michel Penha, 
formerly with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, is the new ’cellist in the quar- 
tet; Susie Fennel Pipes and Hubert 
Sorenson are the violinists, and Alex- 
ander Vdovin, the violist. 


The Riverdale Musical Society pre- 
sented Robert E. Millard, H. G. Knight 
and S. Wahlstrom, flutists; A. O. San- 
ders, clarinetist, and Mordaunt Good- 
nough, pianist, in a concert at the home 
of Mrs. Guy Talbot on Nov. 2. Mr. 
Millard made an address on “The 
Flute in Ancient and Modern Times.” 
The program included movements from 
trios by Kuhlau and Furstenau and a 
Scherzino by Francis Richter, blind 
composer, a former resident of Port- 
land. 


Fritz Kreisler was the magnet that 
drew a capacity audience to the Audi- 
torilum on Nov. 7. He repeated the 
program which he played in New York, 
including the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
with the collaboration of Carl Lamson. 
Steers and Coman managed the con- 
cert. 

Ernest Fowles, noted British musi- 
cologist, gave lectures on “Russian 
Music” and “The Three Periods of 
Beethoven” at Reed College on Oct. 31. 
Otto Miessner, of the Chicago Musical 
College, inaugurated a week of class 
instruction with a lecture on “Music 
in a Machine Age” at the Public Li- 
brary on Nov. 1. 

Berthe Poncy and Myron Jacobson 
played a two-piano program of modern 
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Philadelphia Opera Forces Give 
Sumptuous Production of “Boris” 





Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor of 


the Portland Symphony 


music before appreciative members of 
the Portland chapter of Pro Musica, in 
the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall, on 
Oct. 26. JOCELYN FOULKES 


Ralph Leopold Plays Own Works in 
Central College Concert 


PELLA, Iowa, Nov. 20.—Ralph Leo- 
pold, pianist, in a recital at Central 
College here, on Nov. 13, introduced his 
new transcription of the Waltzes from 
“Rosenkavalier” by Strauss, which was 
enthusiastically received. This followed 
two of his transcriptions from Wag- 
ner’s “Gétterdimmerung.” His other 
listed numbers were two chorales by 
Bach-Rummel, a group of four pieces 
by Chopin and Works by Scarlatti, 
Mendelssohn, Scott and Lecuona. 


Frances Hall, Pianist, Under Manage- 
ment of National Music League 


Frances Hall, pianist, has gone under 
the exclusive management of the Na- 
tional Music League. Miss Hall gave 
a New York recital in the Town Hall 
on Nov. 6, and will be heard in one of 
the Sunday afternoon Barbizon con- 
certs, giving a two-piano recital with 
Rudolph Gruen. 


Opera by Mary Carr Moore to Be Pro- 
duced in Venice 

An opera, “Davide Rizzio,” by Mary 

Carr Moore, is to be produced for the 


first time at the Teatro Malibran in 
Venice next Spring. 
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HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Those 

who went to the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company’s performance of 
“Boris Godounoff” om Nov. 13 in the 
Academy im some trepidation with the 
feeling that this was a one-man and 
one-company opera—that of Chaliapin 
and the Metropolitam—were roused to 
a pitch of enthusiasm by the achieve- 
ment of the local organization. The 
company put to its credit perhaps the 
best all-round performance it has given 
im its history. The staging was on a 
magnificent scale. The Academy stage 
has seldom im all its many years had 
such a beautiful and impressive spec- 
tacle as the secomd sceme of the pro- 
logue, the coromatiom. This scene and 
that in the Kromy woods, with its spa- 
clous sense of smowscape, were spon- 
taneously applauded at the rise of the 
curtain by the very large audience, few 
of whom left before the end of the long 
performance. The chorus did some ex- 
ceptional singing im its important con- 
tributions, amd the stage crowds were 
handled with fime theatrical effect. 


Dramatic Pertrayals Given 


As the Slavie Macbeth, Ivan Ste- 
schenko gave a notable characteriza- 
tion of the regicide with his ambition 
eaten into by torturing remembrance 
of his crime. He communicated the 
romorse, the disturbed soul of the un- 
happy Tsar, and sang the declamatory 
role admirably. Michael Shvetz and 
Josef Kallimi, as the vagabond monks, 
conveyed the rich folk comedy of their 
parts. Nicholas Konraty, as the aged 
chronicler, Pimen, was impressive. 
Ivan Dneproff, with his handsome pres- 
ence and ringing tomes, gave a striking 
impersonation of the False Dmitri. 

The femimime roles were in good 
hands, with Marie Koshetz as both the 
Innkeeper and the Nurse, Charlotte 
Symons as Xenia, and Genia Wilkomir- 
ska as the intriguing Marina. Others 
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in the long list who fitted most satis- 
factorily into the picture were Albert 
Mahler as the Innocent, Irene Petina 
as Feodor, Josef Lvov as Shuisky; and 
in other roles, Conrad Thibault, Abra- 
ham Robofsky, Benjamin de Loache, 
Daniel Healy and Arthur Holmgren. 
Emil Mlynarski had an augmented 
group of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under his baton for an impressive read- 
ing of the score. 


Metropolitan in “Walkiire” 


The German wing of the Metropoli- 
tan gave the first “Ring” opera of the 


season at the Academy on Nov. 11, 
“Walkiire” being chosen. The out- 


standing merits were the splendid read- 
ing of Artur Bodanzky—one of the best 
heard in this city in recent years— 
and the very beautiful and touching 
Sieglinde of Maria Miiller. Gertrude 
Kappel did not seem at her happiest 
as Briinnhilde, but otherwise the cast 
gave a finely coordinated performance. 
Karin Branzell gave a novel Fricka— 
not the shrew, but the outraged guard- 
ian of the hearth—and Friedrich 
Schorr was at his best as Wotan. Ru- 
dolf Laubenthal was a good Siegmund. 
The new bass, Ivar Andresen, as Hun- 
ding, proved an acquisition. 

A spirited revival of “Lucia” was 
given by the Philadelphia Grand Op- 
era Company on Nov. 6 in the Acad- 
emy. Josephine Lucchese was an 
appealing figure as the Scots maid and 
sang the colorature role with great ease 
and grace. She was enthusiastically 
applauded on several occasions. The 
Edgardo of Josef Wolinski was capital- 
ly sung, particularly the great tenor 
aria of the final act. The other roles 
were all in very capable hands, includ- 
ing Chief Caupolican as Enrico, Ivan 
Steschenko as Raimondo, Albert Mahler 
as Arturo, Rose Bampton as Alisa, and 
Daniel Healy as Normanno. Emil Mly- 
narski conducted. W. R. MurPHY 





C-Opera Greap te Give First Produc- 
tien of the Season 


The C-Opera Group will give the first 
of a series of three productions at the 
Hecksher Theatre om Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 3. The organization will pre- 
sent the musical comedy “In the Gar- 
den of the Shah.” by May News and 
John Wilson Dodge. 

The C-Opera Group is sponsored by 
Susanne S. Boice, Jame Crawford Eller, 
Jesse Fenner Hill, Hildegard Hoffman 
Huss, Florence Turner Maley and Lotta 
Roya. Pupils from these respective 
studios are given practical experience 
and presented to the publie through the 
medium of this plan. 

This seasom’s work is under the ex- 
pert direction of Bertram Peacock, 
stage director; Otto Wick, musical di- 
rector, amd Eve Warren, director of 
eurythmics and dancing. 





Oliver Stewart and Ruby Gerard to 
Give Joint Recital 


Oliver Stewart, temor, amd Ruby Ger- 
ard, violinist, have been engaged to 
give a joint recital at the Jersey City 
Woman's Club on Feb. 16 for the Rainy 
Day Club of America. Mr. Stewart 
made his third appearance on Nov. 13 
in a concert at the Ridgewood, N. J., 
Woman's Club House. He was heard 
in two groups of songs, including Han- 


del’s “Where’er You Walk,’ numbers 
by Debussy, Sibella and Puccini, and 
four works in English, of which “Love 
Went A-Riding,” by Bridge, was espe- 
cially well received. To these he added 
two encores. 





Yelly d’Aranyi Making European Tour 


Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 
following a short vacation spent at 
Monte Carlo and Nice, will tour Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and Switzer- 
land this Autumn, before returning for 
another tour in America. Miss d’Aranyi 
has appeared this year in many musi- 
eal events in London, and was deco- 
rated by the Queen of Spain after con- 
certs given in that country. 
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TORONTO HAILS MANY NOTABLE RECITALS 





Barrére Ensemble Opens 
Series—Paderewski 
Returns 


TORONTO, Nov. 20.—The Barrére Lit- 
tle Symphony opened the concert series 
of the Women’s Musical Club at Hart 
House on Nov. 4. This is the first time 
Mr. Barrére and his ensemble have 
played in Toronto, and their reception 
was enthusiastic. The program was 
well arranged. Mr. Barrére responded 
to one encore with a flute solo. 

On the same afternoon the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra under Luigi von 
Kunits gave the second twilight con- 
cert in Massey Hall. Edythe Shuttle- 
worth, young Toronto soprano, who was 
home on a holiday from her musical ac- 
tivities in Europe, showed a pleasing 
voice as soloist. 

Paderewski played to a capacity au- 
dience in Massey Hall on Nov. 5. Some 
of the audience were disappointed in 
the great pianist’s choice of program, 


but he was most generous with his art, 
giving many encores. 

On the Canadian Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 10, the Canadian Concert Bureau, 
under the management of Bernard 
Preston, presented Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, and Claudio Frigerio, baritone, 
in a joint recital at Massey Hall. The 
audience would hardly let the pianist 
leave the platform, and he played four 
encores. Mr. Frigerio won his audience 
with his pleasing personality and effec- 
tive style of singing. He had to re- 
spond to many encores. D’Alton Mc- 
Laughlin of Toronto was his able ac- 
companist. 

Toronto’s own Hart House String 
Quartet gave its first local concert of 
the season in Hart House Theatre on 
Nov. 15, with Ernest Seitz, pianist, as 
assisting artist. The reception was of 
the usual warmth. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Cho- 
rus sang in Massey Hall on Nov. 18 to 
an enthusiastic audience. 

ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 





Eighteen Win Scholarships from Bar- 
bizon-Plaza School 


Eighteen students of the School of 
Musicianship at the Barbizon-Plaza 
have received partial scholarships 
which entitle them to the choice of one 
year’s free class in various musical 
fields. These students are: Frank 
Weir, Ida Nesi, Vera Muller, Sylvia 
Stein, Rose Chayes, Paul Ravell, Raquel 
Shanock, Gertrude Schafer, John Barr, 
Beatrice Winkler, Ruby Mercer, Mildred 
Seiss, Lyda Arco, Ziporah Capian, Ag- 
nes Hallock, Ethel Stilwell, Rachel 
Paynter and Ethel Koozak. 





Stahl Music Shops in Berlin Display 
Modern Music 


BERLIN, Nov. 20.—Albert Stahl, mu- 
sic publisher and proprietor of two 
music shops in this city, is again this 
season displaying an interesting stock 
of editions of contemporary music. Mr. 
Stahl, who used to be active in the 
United States, is especially anxious to 
have among his patrons American mu- 
sic students, and has arranged his busi- 
ness to accommodate them. 


Judson House Introduces New Song 


Judson House, tenor, and Helen 
Airoff, violinist, were announced for a 
joint recital in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. H. A. on Sunday evening, Nov. 
23. A feature of the program was Mr. 
House’s singing of “A Prayer for 
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Rain,” a setting by A. W. Binder of a 
poem by P. M. Raskin, and still in 
manuscript. Mr. Binder was at the 
piano for Mr. House, and Irene Frie- 
man for Miss Airoff. 


Hans Barth Heard as Soloist with 
Cincinnati Symphony 

Hans Barth, exponent of the quar- 
ter-tone piano, played for the Musi- 
cians Club of Women in Chicago on 
Nov. 3 and for the Orchard School of 
Indianapolis on Nov. 12 he again 
achieved a signal success. On Nov. 14 
and 15 as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner, he was 
heard in a Mozart Concerto for the 
harpsichord, a Weber-Liszt Polonaise 
and his own Concerto for the quarter- 
tone piano, accompanied by stringed 
orchestra. Mr. Barth will give a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 13. 


Pupils of Mary Peck Thomson Heard 
in Chicago Concerts 


CuicaGo, Nov. 20.—Students of Mary 
Peck Thomson have been active in re- 
cent musical events. Anna Burmeister 
was allotted the important part for solo 
voice in the Chicago Symphony’s per- 
formance of Vaughan Williams’ “Pas- 
toral” Symphony at the concerts of 
Nov. 14 and 15. Miss Burmeister will 
also be soloist with the Teutonia Man- 
nerchor on Nov. 23. 

Agatha Lewis, 


student of Miss 
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Thomson, will give a recital at the 
Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church 
on Dec. 5, and at the Evanston Catholic 
Woman’s Club on Dec. 10. 

Margaret Heywood Wood will be so- 
loist at a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Dec. 7. 

Miss Burmeister, Miss Wood and 
Miss Lewis will sing the roles of the 
Star, Lubin and Jeanette, respectively, 
in Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem” 
with the Chicago Symphony and the 
children’s chorus from the public 
schools at the regular concerts of Dec. 
19 and 20. A. G. 


PROVIDENCE OPENS SERIES 





Chopin Club Schedules Many Winter 
Events 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 19.—The fifty- 
second season of the Chopin Club, of 
which Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie is 
president, was opened with a musicale 
at the Churchill House on the after- 
noon of Nov. 2. The artists were Maria 
Iacovino Killikelly of New York, so- 
prano, and Gertrude Joseffy Chase, 
pianist, with Ruth Tripp and Christine 
Gladhill as accompanists. The soprano 
was heard in an aria from Donizetti’s 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” and in shorter num- 
bers. Mrs. Chase played a movement, 
from Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor, 
accompanied on the second piano by 
Miss Tripp. 

Regular meetings are to take place 
at the Plantations Club on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 20, and Dec. 18. The meet- 
ing of Jan. 14 will be held in the eve- 
ning at Memorial Hall, with Madeleine 
Monnier, ’cellist, and Enzo Aita, tenor, 
giving the program. Additional meet- 
ings are scheduled for Feb. 12, March 
12, April 9 and May 7. President’s 
Day, May 7, will be marked by an 
afternoon musicale at the Plantations 
Club. 

Continuing the Sunday afternoon 
musicales, programs will be given on 
Jan. 4, by Sarah M. Barker, diseuse; 
Feb. 8, by Barre-Hill, baritone of the 
Chicago Civic Opera; and March 1, by 
the Brown University Glee Club. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Chicago North Side Hears Concert 
Series 


CuicaGco, Nov. 20.—A series of con- 
certs in the North Side residential dis- 
trict, known as the North Shore Phil- 
harmonic concerts, under the manage- 
ment of Laura Estelle Tucker began 
in the People’s Church of Chicago on 
Nov. 14. The four concerts were to 
enlist the services of the English Sing- 
ers; Erika Morini, violinist; Hazel 
Allison, American coloratura; Harold 
Bauer, pianist; and Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto. A. G. 





Conductorless Orchestra Cancels Con- 
cert Series 


The Conductorless Symphony Orches- 
tra, which finished its second season 
last Spring, announces that, owing to 
economic conditions, it will not give the 
concerts scheduled for this season. It 
plans, however, to maintain its or- 
ganization in the hope of resuming its 
activities in the future. Advance sub- 
scriptions for this season’s concerts 
have been refunded. 





Grainger Works Played in Australia 


The first Australian performances of 
Percy Grainger’s “Spoon River” and 
“Lord Peter’s Stableboy” were given in 
Hobart, Tasmania, on Sept. 24 by the 
Hobart Orchestral Society, under the 
baton of J. Glenville Bishop, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. 





Curtis Symphony to Sub on 
Air for Philharmonic 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The 
Curtis Symphony Orchestra, of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, has 
been selected by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to substi- 
tute for the New York Philhar- 
monic in the regular series of 


Sunday broadcasts on Nov. 30 
and Dec. 7. Owing to an ex- 
change of conductors between 


the Philharmonic and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on these two 
dates, Arturo Toscanini will be 
conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic will be unable to 
broadcast. 

When this situation was dis- 
closed, authorities of the Colum- 
bia system immediately invited 
the Curtis Symphony to fill the 
open dates. On Nov. 30 Martha 
Halbwachs, piano student of Josef 
Hofmann, will be soloist; and on 
Dec. 7 Judith Poska, violin stu- 
dent of Mme. Lea Luboshutz, will 
be heard. Emil Mlynarski, head 
of the orchestra department of 
the Curtis Institute and leader of 
the orchestra, will conduct both 








performances. 


Fun 





Brooklyn Symphony Society Organized 


A new orchestra for New York, the 
Symphony Society of Brooklyn, was re- 
cently organized, with a personnel as- 
sembled from former Philharmonic, 
Metropolitan and Boston Symphony 
players. The organization will give its 
first concert, with Anton Witek as solo- 
ist, on Dec. 2, at the Brooklyn Acadamy. 

Ole Windingstad, a Norwegian, is the 
conductor; Ernst Rapsch, of the Rich- 
ard Wagner Music Society, is orchestra 
manager, and Charles Roland, business 
manager. 


Barre-Hill Fills Pre-Opera Recital 
Engagements 


CuicaGo, Nov. 20.—Barre-Hill, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera, re- 
turned to America earlier than usual 
this season to fill many recital engage- 
ments. While abroad, besides a vaca- 
tion at his Monte Carlo nome, Mr. Hill 
filled a number of engagements on the 
continent. He has recently returned 
from a Southern tour. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
QUARTER-TONES 


Barth Is Soloist with 
Symphony—New Group 
Makes Bow 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Hans Barth 
was the soloist at the fifth pair of con- 
certs given by Fritz Reiner and the 
Cincinnati Symphony. He first played 
the harpsichord in the final movement 
of Mozart’s D Minor Concerto. Then 
he was heard in the Weber-Liszt “Polo- 
naise Brillante” for piano and orches- 
tra, and finally in his own Concerto 
for quarter-tone piano and strings. 
This was the first time that the new 
instrument had been heard here, and 
it created much interest. 

The concert opened with a brilliant 
performance of Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
Overture. Following it came an ex- 
quisite playing of Mozart’s Symphony 
in E Flat. The Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s opera, “Schwanda,” was 
magnificently done as the final number 
of the program’s first part. 


Work by Grimm Heard 


On Armistice Day the newly organ- 
ized Cincinnati Chamber Orchestra, 
composed of members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Walter Heermann, 
made its local debut under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. Mo- 
zart’s “Ave Verum,” four movements 
of the Schubert Octet in F Major, 
Honegger’s “Pastorale d’Eté” and Hol- 
brooke’s “Reels of Strathspeys” were 
played. 

C. Hugo Grimm’s “Suite Byzantine” 
was given its premiere at this concert. 
The suite, in five short movements, is 
harmonically most intricate, utilizing 
harmonies to be found in the Byzantine 
(major) scale, contrasted with similar 
use of the Hungarian minor, the Hin- 
doo Danuka and a variant of the Phry- 
gian scale. The Byzantine scale oc- 
curs in each movement, but is treated 
each time in a different manner. The 
suite is a strikingly original and singu- 
larly lovely piece of writing. Espe- 
cially fine is the fourth movement, an 
Intermezzo. The concert proved the 
new orchestra to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the musical resources of the 
city. 

La Argentina danced at Emery Au- 
ditorium on Nov. 18. Her appearance 
was sponsored by J. Herman Thuman. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 








Sokoloff to Present Novelties in New 
York Concert 


Two first performances in New York 
will be given by Nikolai Sokoloff on the 
forthcoming visit of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on Dec. 2. They are “Horizons,” 
by Arthur Shepherd, and “Factory” by 
the Russian composer Mosoloff, whose 
“Steel Foundry” was recently played at 
the Liége Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 


Chamber Music Series Opened 


The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement gave the first of six educa- 
tional chamber music concerts in the 
Playhouse on the evening of Nov. 16. 
A program of music by seventeenth 
century composers was played by 
Youry Bilstin, viole de gambe; Leon 
Fleitman, viole d’amour; Charlotte Kar- 
man, pardessus de viole; and Fern 
Sherman, harpsichord. The remaining 
concerts will be given on Dec. 21, Jan. 
18, Feb. 15, March 15 and April 19. 
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or two in the woodwinds in the opening 
Allegro. Mr. Hadley’s new suite made 
a distinct hit with the audience, which 
demanded the final movement repeated. 
Superbly orchestrated, its Oriental mel- 
odies and coloring proved fascinating 
in all details. 

Miss Silva made her New York debut, 
revealing an organ of wide range and 
rich quality. She was well received. 


Kleiber Says “Au Revoir!” 

Erich Kleiber completed his six weeks 
as conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony with his concert of 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9. There was 
a great audience to do him honor, and 
at the close he had an ovation that 
he will long remember when he returns 
to Berlin. 

The program was a repetition of that 
of Thursday, Nov. 6, already reviewed 
in these pages. Suffice it to record 
that the performances were, without 
exception, admirable ones; that we 
thought the “Don Juan” and “Salome” 
better given than we have listened to 
them in some time, and that we have 
rarely, if ever, heard a Strauss Waltz 
more happily played than was the 
“Spharenklinge” of Josef Strauss on 
this occasion. A beautiful, varied pro- 
gram old and new. 

Herr Kleiber has made a deep im- 
pression on all sensitive music lovers in 
New York. He has pleased hardly at 
all those who. believe that conductors 
are excellent in exact proportion to the 
dramatic effectiveness of their gestures. 
This is, of course, greatly to Herr 
Kleiber’s credit. The present writer 
pointed this out in reviewing his Amer- 
ican debut on Oct. 2. Bravissimo, Erich 
Kleiber! 


Walter Henry Hall to Give Special 
Musical Services 


Dr. Walter Henry Hall, Professor 
Emeritus of Columbia University, wil! 
give special musical services at Church 
of St. Matthew and St. Timothy on the 
second Sunday evening of each month 
from November to April. These will 
take the place of the regular services. 
On Nov. 6 a Bach program, including 
the cantata, “God’s Time Is Best,” was 
given. Horatio Parker’s “Dream of 
Mary” will be given on Dec. 14. Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished oratorio, “Chris- 
tus,” and other works by this com- 
poser are scheduled for Jan. 11. On 
Feb. 8 a Gounod recital will be given, 
including “Gallia”; on March 8, 
Haydn’s Passion Music will be heard. 


CURTIS ARTISTS IN 
INTERESTING LISTS 


Harriet Van Emden and 
Swastika Quartet 
Presented 


PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 20.—Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano, gave the opening re- 
cital of the annual Curtis Institute fac- 
ulty artists’ series on Nov. 17 in Cas- 
imir Hall of the Institute, presenting a 
program of marked variety. From the 
emotional demands of some notable 
Lieder to the exacting coloratura ex- 
actions of such showpieces as the “Ah, 
non giunge” from “Sonnambula,” the 
“Ah, lo so” from “The Magic Flute,” 
and the “Non so piu cosa son” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” the recitalist 
ranged unerringly. Of especial interest 
were the “Lieder nach Verlaine” by 
the contemporary German composer, 
Rudolph Mengelberg, dedicated to Miss 
Van Emden. “Im Gefangnis” and 
“Herbstgesang,” given for the first time 
in America, had all the wistful moody 
spirit of the French decadent poet. 
Verlaine was represented too by De- 
bussy’s lovely setting of “L’ombre des 
arbres.” Two numbers by Rachmani- 
noff were sung in Russian. The sole 
English number was an intensely emo- 
tionalized setting of an original poem, 
“Thou Art Mine” by Abram Chasins, 
with the composer at the piano. This 
and a charming “Dutch Serenade” by 
Samuel de Lange, sung in the vernacu- 
lar, were most cordially applauded by 
the large audience. 


Third Chamber Series Begun 


The third series of free chamber mu- 
sic concerts in the Grand Hall of the 
new Art Museum on the Parkway, 
made possible through the generosity 
of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, and 
given by artist pupils of the Institute, 
was opened before an audience of 3000 
on Nov. 10. The Swastika Quartet, 
composed of Gama Gilbert and Benja- 
min Sharlip, violins; Max Aronoff, 
viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello, gave 
Dvorak’s “American” Quartet, in F, 
Op. 96. With Leonard Magill as a 
supplementing viola, the Brahms Quin- 
tet in B Minor, Op. 115, was given. 
The “Rhapsodie Négre” of Francis 
Poulence was given by a group includ- 
ing the quartet, Ardella Hookins, flute; 
James Collis, clarinet; Jean-Marie 
Robinault, piano, and Benjamin de 
Loache, baritone, who sang the obli- 
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Toscanini and Stokowski 
Exchange Batons 


XCHANGING batons for a | 

fortnight with Arturo Tos- | 
canini, Leopold Stokowski will | 
make his first appearance as 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on the | 
evening of Thanksgiving Day, | 
Nov. 27, and on the following | 
afternoon, in Carnegie Hall. 
During the same period Mr. Tos- 
canini will lead the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as guest. Mr. Stokow- 
ski has arranged a Bach-Brahms 
program for the first pair of con- 
certs with the Philharmonic, con 
sisting of Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 


SonpensnevMNPRNO NON} sat 


phony and his own orchestral 
transcriptions of Bach’s “Wir 
glauben all’ an einem Gott,” “Ich 


’ 


ruf’ zu dir,” and the Toccata and 
Fugue. 

The Bach works will be re- 
peated on the following Sunday 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
preceded by Brahms’s “Academic 
Festival” Overture and_ the 
Double Concerto with Scipione 
Guidi and Alfred Wallenstein as 
soloists, 
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gatos in the five episodes of the rhap- 
sody. The work of the young artists, 
all of a high quality, was entirely free 
from any suggestion of the amateur. 
Their performance had sheer musical 
merit. 

Judith Poska, violinist, gave her 
graduating recital in Casimir Hall of 
the Curtis Institute on Nov 12. The 
young recitalist, who has been a pupil 
of Lea Luboshutz, has worked to such 
decided advantage that she will be a 
member of the violin faculty of the 
Institute. She proved her technical 
prowess and her sense of musicianship 
in a program of considerable dimen- 
sions, including the Handel Sonata in 
E Major, Kreisler’s arrangement of a 
Bach prelude, from the E Major So- 
nata, Ysaye’s transcription of the 
Saint-Saéns “Valse Caprice,” the 
Gershwin-Dushkin “Short Story,” and 
the Dvorak Concerto in A Minor. Miss 
Poska has a very agreeable and ample 
tone, and the unusual technical pro- 
ficiency expected nowadays of even the 
young artist. W. R. MurpPuy 
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MEMORIAL CONCERT FOR LONGY IS 
FEATURE OF BOSTON’S MUSIC SPAN 





OSTON, Nov. 20.—On Nov. 3, a no- 

table gathering met in Jordan Hall 
to honor the memory of Georges Longy, 
first oboist of the Boston Symphony 
from 1898 to 1925, and leader in vari- 
ous musical activities in and around 
Boston, who died in France, in retire- 
ment, March 29, 1930. The program 
included the first movement of the 
Quartet by Debussy, played by the 
Burgin String Quartet; the Rhapsody, 
“La Cornemuse,” for oboe, viola, piano 
(dedicated to Mr. Longy) by Charles 


Martin Loeffler, played by Messrs. 
Speyer, Lefranc, and Renée Longy 
Miquelle; “La Nascita di Venere” from 


“Trittico Botticelliana” by Respighi, 
played by members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, Walter Piston conducting; the 
third movement from the Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano by Pizzetti, played by 
Renée Longy Miquelle and Georges 
Miquelle; Ravel’s Introduction and Al- 
legro for harp, flute, clarinet, string 
quartet and double-bass, played by 
Messrs. Carlos Salzedo, Georges Laur- 
ent, Minart, Kunze and the American 
Quartet; the Concerto for piano and 
violin and string quartet by Chausson, 
performed by Carmela Ippolito and 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, with the Durrell 
String Quartet; and the “Panis An- 
gelicus” of Cesar Franck, sung by Marie 
Sundelius and Rulon Robinson, with 
Georges Miquelle, ‘cello soloist, and 
members of the Boston Symphony. 

The concert was as notable for the 
wide range of the number of par- 
ticipants as for any other reason. In 
the orchestra, Heinrich Gebhard was 
seated at the piano and Dr. Archibald 
Davison at the organ. And the place 
‘of honor as concertmaster went to 
Adolfo Betti, long leader of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, thus paying a last 
tribute to his friend. Olin Downes, in 
an address said that Mr. Longy prob- 
ably contributed more than any one 
other man to the development of musi- 
cal Boston. 


British Artists in Debut 


The Brosa String Quartet, brought 
to this country from London for Mrs. 
Coolidge’s Chicago festival, played a 
Mozart Quartet and Beethoven’s Op. 
131, in C Sharp Minor, at Paine Hall 
of Harvard University, Oct. 27. Messrs. 
Brosa and Pini, together with Harriet 


Cohen, pianist, also played Frank 
Bridge’s Trio for violin, ‘cello and 
piano. The Trio is in part an experi- 


ment in sonorities after the manner 
of many a follower of Debussy. Mr. 
Bridge was present to acknowledge 
applause. 

At Jordan Hall on Oct. 29, a concert 
by Sibyl Webb, an agreeable singer of 
soprano songs, also brought contribu- 
tions by the Trio Instrumental de 
Paris, consisting of Messrs. Larrent, 
flute; Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba, 
and Bernard Zighera, harp, and the 
French composer, Jacques Pillois, with 
a group of new songs. The artistry 
of the three members of the Boston 
Symphony easily made itself felt in 
their numbers by the eighteenth cen- 
tury Leclair and Prudent. 

Howard Goding, pianist and member 
of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall, Oct. 28, which included, 
among better-known works, Scriabin’s 
Fourth Sonata, in F Sharp Minor, and 
Poulenc’s “Mouvements Perpetuels.” 
Mr. Goding’s playing was technically 
masterful and expressive. The writer 
has not heard Scriabin’s Sonata played 
as interestingly or persuasively as it 
was by Mr. Goding. Nor was the 
underlying humor of Poulenc’s little 
pieces lost with him. 


Pianists Give Recitals 


Bruce Simonds, of the music depart- 
ment of Yale University, on Saturday, 
Nov. 1, gave a recital of piano music 
which traversed Bach, Mozart, seldom 
played works of Debussy, de Falla’s 
“Fantasia Baetica” and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies. Mr. Simonds has 
played here many times and has won 
an enviable reputation as a pianist of 
unusual finesse and sensibility with the 
display of qualities of vigor and verve. 
To de Falla’s fantasy and Schu- 
mann’s variations he gave qualities 
rhythmic, energetic. Upon Schumann’s 
work, fast becoming hackneyed here- 
abouts through much repetition, he 
shed the light of new and persuasive 
interpretation. 

Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, made 
his Boston debut on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 2, in a program including Schu- 
bert’s sonata Op. 143, Chopin’s twenty- 
four Preludes, studies by Szmanowski, 
de Falla’s “Andalusia” and Godowski’s 
arrangement of Strauss’s “Artists’ 
Life” waltzes. Mr. Smeterlin proved 
himself a master of technical resource 
and showed excellent interpretative in- 
tuitions. ALFRED H. MEYER 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB GIVES 
LUNCHEON AND MUSICALE 





Beatrice Belkin, Soprano, and Joseph 
Macpherson Delight Audience with 
Arias and Songs 


The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman is president, 
opened its forty-fourth season with a 
luncheon and musicale in the Versailles 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on Nov. 
18. Several hundred members and a 
group of guests, prominent in the music 
and social worlds, attended. 


Beatrice Belkin, soprano, and Joseph 
Macpherson, bass, both of the Metro- 
politan, delighted the audience with a 
generous program. Miss Belkin’s num- 
bers, sung with lovely tone quality and 
finished artistry, included “Una voce 
poco fa,” from Rossini’s “Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” a group of songs by Grana- 
dos, Brinquet-Idiarthorde and Cavallo, 
and an aria from Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile 
du Nord,” which introduced a cadenza 
for two flutes written by Estelle Lieb- 
ling, the singer’s teacher, and played 
by Hendrik Devries and George R. 
Possell. 


Mr. Macpherson joined Miss Belkin 
in a duet from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and also contributed an aria 
from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” and a 
song group, all of which served to dis- 
play his rich voice effectively. Miss 
Liebling lent the singers admirable sup- 
port at the piano. E. 


Passed Away 


Clare Eames 


LONDON, Nov. 10.—Clare Eames, one 
of the most brilliant American ac- 
tresses of the present time, and a niece 
of Emma Eames, 
greatest operatic artists of all time, 
died in hospital in Richmond on Nov. 8. 

Miss Eames, who was thirty-four 
years old, was born in Hartford, Conn. 
After attending school in Paris, she 
lived with her aunt, who had retired 
from operatic work, and it was due to 
her influence that she adopted the stage 
as a career. In 1922 Miss Eames mar- 
ried Sidney Howard, the playwright. 
They were divorced in March of this 
year. Mr. Howard and one daughter 
survive, as well as Mme. Emma Eames 
and another aunt, the wife of Hiram 
Maxim, the inventor. 

















Philip Sevasta 


LoNG Beacu, L. I., Nov. 15.—Philip 
Sevasta, harpist, died at his home here 
on Novy. 8. Mr. Sevasta studied harp 
first at the Conservatory of Palermo, 
where he carried off high honors, and 
later under Godefroid in Paris. He 
was soloist at the Turin Exposition of 
1898, and later conducted the Son- 
zogno Concerts in Milan. 

After playing extensively in Europe, 
Mr. Sevasta toured this country. He 
had been connected with the Wurlitzer 
Company for a number of years. 





Leo Oehmler 


PASADENA, CAL, Nov. 20.— Leo 
Oehmler, violinist and composer, died 
at his home here on Nov. 3. Mr. 
Oehmler was a native of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he appeared as a child 
prodigy at the age of six. After study 
in Pittsburgh, he went to Germany, 
where he attended several of the 
prominent German conservatories. Of 
about 300 published compositions, the 
most popular was his “Cleopatra 
Suite” for violin and piano. Mr. 
Oehmler, who was sixty-five years old, 
is survived by his wife. W. E. B. 


one of America’s. 


Joseph Brusiloff 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—Joseph Brusi- 
loff, conductor, composer and teacher, 
died here on Oct. 23, in his sixty-fifth 
year, after a long illness. Mr. Brusiloff 
conducted the orchestra at Charkov, 
Russia, in the days of the Czarist gov- 


ernment. Coming to the United States 
over twenty-five years ago, he had 
taught many pupils in this country, 
among whom were Mischa Elman and 
Naoum Blinder. A. T. M. 





Cardinal Casanova 


SARAGOSSA, SPAIN, Oct. 31.—Cardinal 
Vicente Casanova, Archbishop of Gra- 
nada, died here on Oct. 23. * Cardinal 
Casanova, who was seventy-six years 
old, spent a large portion of his life in 
reviving the music of the liturgy. He 
established groups of acolytes to dance 
and chant according to ancient formal 
ritual in the cathedral during the cere- 
monies of Corpus Christi and on other 
special occasions. 





Mrs. Susie E. Persinger 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Susie 
E. Persinger, mother of Louis Per- 
singer, noted violinist and head of the 
violin department of the Juilliard 
School in New York, passed away in a 
Santa Monica sanitorium on Nov. 8. 
Mrs. Persinger was closely associated 
with the early success of her son, hav- 
ing accompanied him to Europe in his 
boyhood and supervised his training in 
Leipzig and other music centres. She 
had made her home in Santa Monica 
for a number of years. H, D. C. 





Harvey Wickham 


GREENWICH, CONN., Nov. 20.—Word 
has been received here by his sister, 
Mrs. Carl E. Martin, of the death of 
Harvey Wickham in Rome, Italy, at 
the age of fifty-eight. Mr. Wickham 
was organist and choirmaster at Grace 
Church, Middletown, N. Y., for several 
years. Later he entered newspaper 
work and was music editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle-Traveler. He had 
lived in London and Paris, and for the 
past sixteen years in Rome. 





George J. Baumer 


SYRacusE, Nov. 20.—George J. 
Baumer, for many years organist at 
the Church of the Assumption here, 
died on Nov. 8 at the age of eighty- 
one. 


Peter Kreuder 
BERLIN, Nov. 7.—Peter Kreuder, 
opera singer, died of apoplexy during 
a performance of “Rheingold” in Ham- 








burg. He was sixty years old. 
Francis P. Hession 
Francis P. Hession, for the last 


forty years organist at St. Michael’s 
Roman Catholic Church, New York, 
died on Nov. 2 at his home in Jackson 
Heights, L. I., at the age of sixty-six. 





Services Held for Josiah Zuro 


Funeral services for Josiah Zuro, 
conductor, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident near San Diego on Oct. 
19, were held in New York at the 
Riverside Memorial Chapel on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 26, and were conducted 
by Rabbi Solomon. 

A large delegation of persons promi- 
nent in the musical, film and theatrical 
worlds were present. Tributes were 
paid to Mr. Zuro by Loney Haskell, 
representing the Jewish Theatrical 
Guild, and William Vegen Weinberger 
of the Friars Club. 

The honorary pallbearers were Hugo 
Riesenfeld, S. J. Woolf, Ludwig Wie- 
lich, Lazar Saminsky, Berthold Neuer, 
Louis Schoenberger, Attilio Marchetti, 
Nola Hahn, M. J. Epstein, Max Manne, 
Aaron Baron and Jack Polen. Burial 
was at Lebanon Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS 
CLEVELAND PLAYERS 


Gordon Quartet Aided by 
Bauer in Opening 
Chamber Concert 


BUFFALO, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, 
opened the orchestral series of the Buf- 
falo Musical Foundation on Nov. 3. 
A large audience cordially welcomed 
the conductor and his men. The pro- 
gram included the Brahms “Academic 
Festival” Overture, Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony, Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
the Ravel “Bolero.” The last-named 
work in particular aroused great en- 
thusiasm. Marian de Forest is the 
manager of the series. 
The first chamber music concert spon- 
sored by the Buffalo Symphony Soci- 
ety on Nov. 10 introduced the Gordon 
String Quartet, with Harold Bauer as 
assisting artist in the Schumann Quin- 
tet, Op. 44. It is difficult to avoid 
superlatives in writing of the per- 
formance of this work, in which the 
tone of velvety texture and the splen- 
did authority of style were outstand- 
ing points. As a tribute to the late 
Robert H. Heussler, who was first vice- 
president of the society, the Gordon 
Quartet played the Andante Cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Op. 11. 
On the same evening an organ re- 
cital was given by Fernando Germani. 
His program included works by Bach, 
Handel, Corelli, Franck, Schumann, 
Karg-Elert and Joseph Bonnet, bril- 





, liantly played. 


The Philharmonic series, which was 
opened with a recital by Clare Clair- 
bert, Belgian soprano, will present John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, on Nov. 28. 
Roland Hayes, tenor, will sing in Elm- 
wood Music Hall on Dec. 10 under the 
local management of Bessie Bellanca. 

The Chromatic Club, an organization 
with a large membership of profes- 
sional musicians, began its Saturday 
afternoon recitals on Nov. 8 with a 
joint program by Marcella Bush, pian- 
ist, and Kenneth Hines, tenor, one of 
the Atwater Kent prize winners. 

Mary M. HowaArp 





Odierno Singers Heard in Concert 


_ The Odierno Singers were presented 
in a concert on Sunday evening, Nov. 9, 
in Woodside, L. I., under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus. This was 
their second appearance in Woodside 
this season, and arrangements are now 
being completed for their re-appear- 
ance there in March. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS 





Percy Rector Stephens Opens Series of 
Studio Recitals 


The Monday evening recitals at the 
studio of Percy Rector Stephens were 
resumed on Nov. 10 with one by Kemp- 
ton Searle, bass-baritone. Mr. Searle 
opened his program with “If I Were 
King of Ireland,” “A Ballynure Ballad” 
and “Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream,” 
old Irish and English songs respec- 
tively. Then followed Schubert’s “Die 
Stadt” and “Der Jager” and Schu- 
mann’s “Zum Schluss” and “Die 
Beiden Grenadiere.” For an aria, Mr. 
Searle chose the Serenade from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” The fourth group 
was composed of French songs by 
Paladilhe, Ravel, Hahn and Gabrielle 
Ferrari, and the last group English 
songs by Griffes, Head, Wolfe and San- 
derson. Mr. Searle’s singing showed 
a decided advancement, vocally as well 
as interpretatively. He is to be com- 
mended for his fine diction in the vari- 
ous languages, a rare attribute in a 
young singer. Helen Ernsberger ac- 
companied with her usual deftness. 





Pupils of Pasquale Amato Heard in 
Concerts 


Among pupils of Pasquale Amato 
who have been recently active are 
Craig McDonnell, baritone, who was 
heard in a recent appearance at the 
Bronxville Country Club; Tito Coral, 
South American baritone, who has just 
returned from a ten weeks’ engagement 
on the Loew Circuit, and Maria Cardi- 
nelli, coloratura soprano, who is heard 
regularly over WOR. 





Musicale Given at Studio of Allesandro 
Alberini 


A musicale and tea were given on 
the afternoon of Nev. 13 at the studio 
of Alessandro Alberini in the Hotel 
Ansonia. Among the artists who ap- 
peared, all of whom are working with 
Mr. Alberini, were Agnes Strauss, 
soprano, Ilene Daye, coloratura so- 
prano, Edith Klein, mezzo-soprano, and 
Nicholas Vasilieff, tenor. They were 
applauded with great fervor in songs 
and arias. 





Mme. Ziegler To Award Scholarship 
Under New Method 


Mme. Anna Ziegler, director of the 
School of Musicianship for Singers at 
the Barbizon-Plaza, is employing a new 
method in the awarding of scholarships. 
Mme. Ziegler is offering four weeks of 
free classes, comprising intensive study 
in musicianship and dramatic work, to 
those applying for the scholarship to 
be awarded in memory of her son, Wil- 
liam J. Ziegler. In this way the appli- 
cants will have an opportunity to prove 
their perseverance and talent for orig- 
inal thinking during their work in the 
school. She feels that the award 
should be based primarily on the stand- 
ard of the student’s work, and only sec- 
ondarily on his financial need. Audi- 
tions will be held every day at the 
School of Musicianship for Singers, on 
the thirty-sixth floor of the Barbizon- 
Plaza. 





Agnes Carlson Heard in Recital 


Agnes Carlson, contralto, who is a 
product of the Zeta V. Wood studios, 
gave a recital in Chalif Hall on Nov. 
14, with Walter Charmbury at the 
piano. Handel’s “Father in Heaven” 
from “Judas Maccabaeus” opened her 
program, which included also a French 
group, some Swedish folksongs, an aria 
from Donizetti’s “Favorita” and a 
group of American songs. Miss Carl- 
son has a voice of pleasing quality and 
good range, though moderate in power, 
and an attractive personality. She was 
most successful in the Swedish folk- 





songs, one of which, “Necken’s Polska” 
by Afzelius, was arranged by Bantock. 
Mr. Charmbury played excellent ac- 
companiments. 





Pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt Wins En- 
gagements 


Foster Miller, bass-baritone, a young 
artist pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has 
been engaged by the Flatbush Oratorio 
Society to sing the baritone roles in 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and “The 
Crusaders” by Gade, to be given on 
Dec. 16. Mr. Miller is the soloist of the 
Flatbush Congregational Church and 
of the B’nai Jeseurun Synagogue in 
Newark, N. J. 

Miss Gescheidt on Nov. 6 presented 
before her pupils Agnes Clune Quinlan 
of Philadelphia in a lecture, “Opera of 
Yesterday and Today.” At the conclu- 
sion of this talk two of her pupils, 
Earl Weatherford, tenor, and Foster 
Miller, bass-baritone, sang a group of 
duets. 

The Oriana Quartet, consisting of 
Mary Aitken and Margaret Sherman, 
sopranos, and Marion Cox and Louise 
Temple, contraltos, sang under the di- 
rection of Stuart Ross at the opening 
tea of the MacDowell Club of New 
York on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. The 
program included Bach’s “Patron, das 
macht der Wind,” “Gib dich zufrieden,” 
and “Dieu est né,” a Polish folk-song, 
arranged by Mr. Ross; “La Boiteuse,” 


an old Belgian folk-song, and “Les 
Berceaux” by Fauré, arranged by 
Deems Taylor, and the “Chorus of 


Revelers” by Gounod. The audience 
enthusiastically received the singers, 
whose performance gave evidence of 
splendid training. Mr. Ross played ad- 
mirable accompaniments. 

Miss Gescheidt’s latest publication, 
“Make Singing a Joy,” has been placed 
on sale by many music dealers. 





Jean Sinclair Buchanan Opens Studio 
with Recital 


Jean Sinclair Buchanan, pianist and 
teacher, opened her new studio at 
Steinway Hall on Nov. 16 with a musi- 
cale and reception. Princess Atalie, 
Cherokee soprano, and Doris Madden, 


Australian pianist, presented the 
musical program. The soprano, in 
Cherokee, Navajo and other tribal 
songs, showed a pleasing voice and 
personality. Miss Madden played an 
Etude by Scriabin; “The Sea” by 
Palmgren, and numbers by Chopin, 
Beethoven, Corelli and other com- 
posers. She disclosed musicianship, 


expressive shading and an ample tech- 
nical equipment. 
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La Forge Artists Make Operatic 
Debuts in Stamford 


Marie Lawrence, coloratura soprano, 
a pupil of Frank La Forge, made her 
operatic debut in Stamford, Conn., on 
Nov. 14, as Violetta in “La Traviata.” 
An audience of large proportions 
greeted her enthusiastically. 

In her role Miss Lawrence was a joy 
to the eye as well as the ear, her beau- 
tiful voice remaining clear and full 
throughout the performance. 

Milford Jackson, baritone, also a pu- 
pil of Mr. La Forge, gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the part of Giorgio Ger- 
mont. Mr. Jackson has a rich voice of 
wide range and he employed it ef- 
fectively. 

Many pupils of Mr. La Forge are 
looking forward to busy concert sea- 
sons. Among them are Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, and Kathryn New- 
man, soprano. Mr. van Hoesen’s recent 
bookings include a concert in Brooklyn 
in December and one at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in January. Miss Newman, who 
recently triumphed as assisting artist 
to Beniamino Gigli, has been engaged 
to sing with him again, in Boston and 
Washington. 

Mr. van Hoesen gave a recital at 
the Washington Missionary College on 
Nov. 15, with Mr. La Forge at the 
piano. 

Rosa Halama, soprano, a pupil of 
Mr. La Forge, was heard in recital 
at Columbia University on Oct. 21. 
Miss Halama, who has a beautiful voice 
which she employs artistically, made 
a _——— of a group of interesting 
Slovak folksongs. 

Robert Simmons, tenor, a pupil of 
Mr. La Forge, gave a successful recital 
in Jordan Hall in Boston on Nov. 12. 





Mr. and Mrs. Neuman Teaching in New 
Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Neuman have 
resumed their teaching activities at 
their new studios, 23 West 76th Street. 
Courses are offered in voice production, 
coaching in song, opera and oratorio 
repertoire, piano playing and accom- 
panying, and the principles of correct 
microphone technique. 


Mme. Narodny Joins Master Institute 


Maria Mieler Narodny has joined the 
faculty of the vocal department of the 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum. 
Mme. Narodny has had a successful 
concert career in Europe and in this 
country. She is a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of Dres- 
den, where she studied with Molly von 
Kotzebue, and later with Etelka Ger- 
ster. 
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MILWAUKEE HAILS 
LOCAL ORCHESTRA 


Waller Leads His Players 
in Season’s Opening— 
Stock Forces Heard 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—The Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic, conducted by 
Frank Laird Waller, opened its season 
auspiciously at the Auditorium before 
a fairly large audience which mani- 
fested its hearty approval of every- 
thing on the program. This was the 
first of eight concerts planned for 
Sunday afternoons. The orchestra 
had achieved a distinctly better bal- 
ance in the various choirs and there 
was much spirit in Mr. Waller’s inter- 
pretations. 

Some of the old melodic standbys 
were offered, such as the Overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave.” Mr. Waller managed 
to clothe Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony in new beauty in many spots. As 
a stirring tidbit there was Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris.” 

Hilda Burke, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was the soloist 
in arias from “Carmen” and “Andrea 
Chenier.” Her success was even more 
striking than in her previous appear- 
ance with the orchestra. In response 
to applause, she called out Barre Hill 
and with him sang a duet from “Don 
Giovanni.” 

Frieda Hempel came back to the 
Auditorium to give her Jenny Lind con- 
certs and contrived to harvest much 
applause from her audience. In her 
German Lieder and in her singing of 
old favorites like “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “Suwanee River” there was much 
genuine pleasure. Alfred Boyington 
was the assisting violinist. Isaac Van 
Grove was a reliable accompanist. 








Chicago Symphony in Visit 


The Chicago Symphony returned for 
its second concert of the season at the 
Pabst Theatre and gave as the chief 
item of its fare the Rachmaninoff E 
Minor Symphony, a work impressive 
in its breadth and massiveness. Fred- 
erick Stock gave such a vital reading 
of this masterpiece that the audience 
was moved to cheers. Other numbers 
included Glinka’s “Russian and Lud- 
milla” Overture, an interesting Doh- 
nanyi Suite and the “Tannhduser” 
Bacchanale. The series is under the 
direction of Margaret Rice. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Chicago Opera to Discontinue Sunday 
Matiaees 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.— The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company has announced 
that it will discontinue the series of 
Sunday matinees, two of which had 
already been given this season. The 
decision was made after inquiry into 
costs and probable income from this 
series. It was indicated that the cost 
would be out of all proportion to the 
income that might be realized. Sub- 
scription seat holders for the Sunday 
matinees will be given the option of 
transferring their subscriptions to other 
performances of the season, of pur- 
chasing coupon books, or of asking for 
a refund for the unused portions of 
their subscriptions. Samuel Insull, 
president of the Civic Opera, in an in- 
terview granted on the occasion of his 
seventy-first birthday, made the state- 
ment that the opera had been hard hit 
by the depression, but that he had no 
fear as to the future of opera in Chi- 
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cago. 
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AKLAND, CAL., 


Mills 
College, in California, is doing a 
unique work in music that might well 
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be emulated by others. Believing that 
chamber music is the highest form of 
music in an educational program and 
one that is unjustly neglected by many 
colleges and cities, the directors of this 
college have tried an experiment which 
has done much to prove this conten- 
tion. 

Mills is a college for young women, 
and one with an enviable standing. A 
spacious campus, rimmed with hills and 
eucalyptus trees, with attractive dor- 
mitory and classroom buildings of 
Spanish architecture, gives a fine set- 
ting to the cultural life of the stu- 
dents. Organized four years after the 
discovery of gold in California, the col- 
lege enjoys an unbroken record of 
achievement. The music department 
has functioned since 1853. Its present 
enrollment includes students from vir- 
tually every State, from Europe and 
the Orient. 

In the early Spring of 1928 the com- 
pletion of the Music Building was 
marked by a week’s festival of music. 
The cost of this building was $250,000, 
and equipment valued at $75,000 was 
installed. Donations to the amount of 
$130,000 came from interested friends, 
the balance being made up from col- 
lege funds. There are fifty practice 
rooms, two auditoriums, four class- 
rooms and six studios. The Hall for 
Chamber Music, a gem in color and 
acoustics, seats 550. It was decorated 
by Ray Boynton. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, friend 
and patron of chamber music, assisted 
in the dedication of this building, sound- 
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ing from the piano the first note of 
music to be heard in the hall. She con- 
tinues her co-operation, in financing a 
residence quartet and concerts by other 
noted groups. Dedication week was a 
gala time, and drew musical notables 
from the entire San Francisco Bay 
district. 

Mills College was trying out a new 
idea and giving the musicians an op- 
portunity to pass judgment on the ven- 
ture. Two years later one still finds 
in these concert audiences the acknowl- 
edged leaders of musical thought and 
an increasing number of young people, 
who are the future leaders. That the 
community approves this plan of mak- 
ing chamber music accessible and is 
reaping the benefit is self-evident. 

During the dedication week, the Per- 
singer String Quartet played its fare- 
well concert so finely that there was 
general mourning for its disbanding. 
Other ensembles assisting in the pro- 
gram were the Woodwind Ensemble of 
San Francisco; the Smallman a Cap- 
pella Choir of Los Angeles; and Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison in a two-piano 
recital. Since then the following cham- 
ber music groups have been heard: the 
Stradivarius Quartet, two seasons of 
three months each, with fifty-two con- 
certs; the Parlow Quartet, two sea- 
sons of three months each, thirty-two 
concerts; the Roth Quartet, the Pro- 
Arte Quartet and the Belgian Band. 
All but the Stradivarius concerts have 
been free to the public, those being sold 
at a nominal fee for season tickets. 


(Inset) Luther Brusie Marchant, Dean of the Music Department 


Novelties played during the two years 
have been Ernest Bloch’s Prelude 
“Night” and “Tongataboo”; Domenic 
Brescia’s “Trio Ecuadorian” in mamv- 
script; Ernest Schelling’s “Tarantella.” 
also in manuscript and a first hearing 
Frederick Jacobi’s Quartet om Indian 
Themes; Moussorgsky’s Suite, arranged 
by Pochon; and “Ancient Scot Tumes.” 
also arranged by Pochon. Classics have 
completed the programs. 

During the past Summer, the Gor- 
don String Quartet of Chicago, Jacques 
Gordon leader, gave sixteen concerts; 
and for the Fall season, the Parlow 
Quartet and the Aguilar Lute Quartet 
During the Summer many music, 
drama and art events are spomsored, 
and during the regular college year 
weekly concerts are given im the Hall 
for Chamber Music. le en 
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These include er- 


semble concerts, faculty and student 
recitals. Weekly organ rectial are 
played by the college organist, Comme 


Keefer Carruth. 

Twenty-one members 
music faculty, each 
thority in his medium 
Marchant is dean of 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
of the college. 
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The Musical Art Quartet gave th 
first of a series of four recitals in Tow 
Hall on Nov. 18. The other 
are scheduled for Jan. 6, Feh 17 az 
March 24. 


Somer. 





